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Voung Man's Beſt Companion. 


CONTAINING 
Spelling, Reading Wriilag, and Together with the Methed of me 
Arithmetic, in an eaſter Way | turing Carpenters, Join 8, rg 
th an any yet publiſhed; and how | yers, Bricklyers, Plaſteicrs, 
; Que lify any perſon without] Plumbers. Maſons, Glaziers, and 
| th e help of a Maſter, 2 | Painters Work. How to under- 
Instructions to write Variety of take 8 Work, and at hat 
Hands, with Copies both in Profe] Price; the Rates of each Come 
and Verſe. How to write Let- ade” = the common Wis 
ters on Buſinc's or Friendſhip. } of Journeymen; with the De. 
Forms of indeatures, Bonds, feription of GUNT6K' s Line, aud 
Bills of Sale, Receipts, Wills,  CoogEnaii's Sliding Rule, | 
Leaſes, Releaics, ee 8 EE Likewitte the Pract: al Ganger 
Alto Merchants Accompts, and made ealy; the Art of Dialllug, | 
a ſhort and ealy Method of Shop]! and how to erect and fix Dials: \ 
and Book-kecpingz; with a De-] with Inſtructions for Dying, Co- 
icription of the Product, Coun- | louring, and making Colours; 
tics, and Market-Iowns in EnG-f and fome General Obſervatiors 
LAND and WALES; and a Liſt for Gardening TRE. Mouth in 
of the Fairs according to the | the Year. | 
New Style. 


| TO WHICH Is ADDED, no 
The FAaM1Ly's Beſt Companion; with Inſtructions how to Pichle 294 
Preſerve; to make divers Sorts of Wine; and many excellent Plaitters, 
and Medicines necel{lary in all Families: And a Compendium on tha 
Sciences of Geography and Aſtronomy; containing a brief H ſcpiptian 


of the different Parts of the Earth, and a Survey ol "the Celellial Bodies. 
Allo Tome uictul Intereſt T ables. 
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e hs but little by way of Preface, in e to 
the uſcfulneſs of this book, the title page ſo fully declar- 
ing its contents; but as a preface is generally expected, I 
cannot well avoid faying ſomething with reſpect to its utility. 
As to the firſt ſtep for forming the young man's mind for 


buſineſs, viz. the being inſtructed in and acquainted with our 
mother tongue, viz. Englith, it muſt be and is acknowledg- 3 
ed by all, to be a neceſſary and principal qualification in bu- _ 
 finels, and therefore it is of gmt e to be well ac 


quainted therewith. 


In the next place, to write 2 good, fair, fo. and come 
mendable hand, 1s equally neceſſary in moſt, if not in all hs | 


affairs of life, and occutrences of buſineſs, 


'The young man is, next, informed how to idle les | 
or letters in a familiar ſtyle, and on ſundry ſubjects or occa - 


fions: with directions how to ſubſcribe or conclude a letter, 5 
and alſo to ſuperſcribe or direct letters, according to the. 


different ranks and qualities ofthe perſons to whom directed; 
and this muſt be allowed to be a very grout additional quali. 2h 


fication. 


The next accompliſhment for a young man, and largely 5 
treated on in this book, is that excellent ſcience of Arith- 
metic, both vulgar and decimal; leading him by the hand, 


and by caſy ſleps, through its whole courfe. 


Again, the young man is next ſhewn the ingenious art of 
Book-keeping after the Italian manner, by way of double 
entry; and that is an 5:compliſhment that capacitates him 
for buſineſs in the higheſt degree; under which head, he is 
alſo informed how to draw out, or make various accounts or 
writings relating to mercantile affairs; 3 as bills of lading, in- 


voices, accounts of ſales, together with authentiè examples 


2 R 1 2 * 5 ; 2 * I , < 


of bills of exchange, with notes concerning them; likewiſe 


bills of parcels of divers kinds; also various forts of receipts, 


' &e. All which is expedient for a young man to know and 
underſtand, if he would be dexterous in . 


* . 


The young man is here alſo inſtructed in telatiou to the 
affairs of bufineſs at the e as to ſhipping oft and 
landing goods, &c. 
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PREFACE. 


He hath alto a dcſcription of England and Wales, each 
eaunty bows particu facly ſpoken of, with reſpect to its pro- 
duct, foi! and extent; likewiſe the names of its ſeveral 
can Ket ton £, And A Fit. of the fairs now held in them, as 
"hey have been ſettled ſince Phe alteration of the ſtile. 


Hcie me 2110 ealy, plain, and likewiſe curious directions; 


tor me ſurigg all forts of planes and ſolicts, (arithmeticaily 
and 1{iums 5 as the works of carpenters, joiners, ſaw- 
0 bitckiavers, maſons, p laiſtercrs, peinteis, glaziers, &c, 
the 4 s of their works.“ 
"the e 55 ikewiſe ſhewn the mibodr” of extroQing the 


fquare and cube roots, with ſome of. their uſes, i in relation 


%% meaſuring, &o, 


Allo practical gauging, of tives kind of veſſels, tun' s, &c. 
. ewiſe diali ag in various kinds, with the repreſentation 
ſevelsl loft of dt als, aud how to beautify and adorn them. 
Next are precedents of law writing, as bonds, 8 in- 

if, i 


entures, wills, letters of attorney, &c. | 

ele, Some directions relating to the pleaſant ail de- 
Vobtfeh art of gardening „ with general obſervations for eve- 
ry month in the year. To which are ſubjoined, ſome in- 


Sructions to young women, how to pickle and preſerve all 
nds of fruits and flowers, &c. with inſtructions for mak- 


1g divers forts of wines, of Engliſh growth; we alſo for 


reparing many excellent weste plaiſters, ETC» ith ſeve- 


A good preſcriptions of proper ule againſt A diſlem- 
pers: ft for, and neceſſary in all families. 


To the we? is now added, a compendious ſyſtem of geo- 


orivhy and aſtronomy; the Elf iz of great utility to the 


2 
”Y 


renſe os in different parts of the earth: and he ſe- 


I 
10 


cond is of like ſervice to thole who would contemplate on 
h-avenly bodies, and 15 purpoſely deſigned to give the unex- 


perienced ES ſome ſmall idea of the almoſt inconceivable 


| ee of bodice (moſt of them much ſuperior in magni- 
tide to our world, as we vainly term it) which the Al- 
mighty and infinite Creator bath placed 1 in the univerſe, and 


Ex}; AP to the view and conception Of mankind. = | 


Alſo conciſe tables to find the value of Portugal pi eces, 


to buy or ſell by the great hundred; and to ſhew the inte- 
reit ot any sum, at 3 + and 4 por ceut. 
TN INSTRUC» 


* 


Fa 115 g part of warkind, and to thoſe who would have an 
eiequate idea of what they read in hitory, or otherwiſe, of 
et 


conſpicuous. Therefore, 


INSTRUOTLONS | 


V 
Te SPELI, READ; and WRITE 
TRUE ENGLISH, 


The uſe of Letters; which are Ve owels, and which are. 


 Confonants ; what Diphthongs are, ibeir number, and how 
pronounced and wrillen, i % 


1 defign of this book Being to inſtcuct making, eſpe- 


1 cially thoſe who are ypung, in the methods of conver- 
ſing and tranſacting bufineſs in the world; therefore, that: 
moſt neceſſary accompliſhment of (pelling and writing good. 


and proper Engliſh claims the tilt notice: for, let a perſon 
write ever ſo good a hand, yet if he be defedtive in ſpelling, 
he will be ridiculed and contemptably ſmiled at, becauſe his 


writing fair will render his orthographical faults the more 
Fir, Take notice, that of letters are made ſyllables, of ſyt- 
lables, words, and of words ſentences, Go. „ 
Ihe letters are in number 26: vis. a, h c, d, e, , , h, i, F. 
4, J, m, u, o, p, 9, 1, Ji t, v, u, b, &, ꝙ, and 23 of theſe 7, and 
v, were formerly wrote z and , and have for that reaſon been 


frequently called i conſonant, and u conſonant ; but they have 


been of late more properly called za and ve, la theſe letters 
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The Yeung Maw s beft Companion. 


weareto er ve their names, their form, and their forces, their 
names, whereby to know them; their form, whether great 
or ſmall + and their force, whether in pronounciation or ut- 


teranes 
Letters are diſtinguiſhed e to their ſound, into 


vowels and conſonnnts, A vowel 18 a letter that ſoundeth by 


itlelf, and Rey be ſix in number, viz. a, e, i, 0, u, and y, the 
Greek vowel, which is an Engliſh vowel when i it cometh after 
a conlonant, and þath the found of 1; as in by, fly, reply, ſyt- 
able, &c. but it is never uſed in words not derived from a fo- 
reign language, otherwiſe than at their end. A conſonant is a 


Jetter that ſoundeth not, except it be joined with a vowel, for 


without one of the vowels no ſyllable can be made; as 35 125 


4, &e. without the aid of a vowel, cannot be ſounded. 


Though we have twenty-ſix letters, SI fix of them vowels, 
yet we have twenty-one confenants ; for y, when ſet. beſore 


any vewel, in the ſame ſyllable, becomes a conſonant, as in 
youth, ponder, beyond &c. Note that q hath the found or g, as 
in join, g:ngle, jangle, &c. 

hen two vowels come or meet pics a able, and . 


are not pa ed in the pronounciation, but united in one found, 


Tuck are called diphthongs ; of theſe there are thinteen, viz. ai, 
e, oi, ul, au, #1, ou, £6, 09,00, ed, oa. and 1c; as in wad faith, 


ither, join, juice, aul, e flour, feed, Feed broad, fbealih, 


zvealth, people, ſleeple, boat, goat, heat, beat. feat, friendſhip, field, 
Sc. Note, That in the firſt ren words, both vowels are 
tounded, but in the other hiſteen, one of them is ſcarcely | 
TE hear td. 


There are alſo thoſe that are called rriphihonge, OR three 


vowels meet in one ſound 3 as in beauty, beau, lieu, and 


guaint: likewiſe ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew. 0W, become diph- 


thong at the end of words; but are ;mproper -diphthongs, as 


in /ay, key, joy, ſaw, bow, &c. Note aw, ew, and ob, are 
commonly ſounded as au, eu, and ou. 


Leiters great and ſmall, and when to 5 uſed. 


T7! RS T, negatively, great letiers. are not to be used in the 


1 middle or latter end of a word, except the whole word 
be ſo. 2 as in JE HOAI. J. ORD, or in titles of 
books, C' for it wWeuld be very abfard to write thus: To 

: | Mx 


— 
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The Young Man's beſt Companion, 9 0 15 
Mr geoRgE RoGe Rs in tha Mes St Ke Et: inſtead of To 
Rr George Rogers in Thames Street. 


Secondly, poſitively, great /etters or capitals, are to be writ- 
ten at the beginning of ſeatences; as Fear God, Honour the 


> =—— Ming, Know when 10 ſpeak, and when to hold your tongue. 
5 After every period, or full ſtop, when new matter begins, 
> as, Sometime after that\arcident another happened which wad 
1 9: follows: On the 16th of May, &c. 

. At the beginning of. all proper names of places, ſhips ri· 
- vers, &c. as London, the Dreadnought, Thames, Severn; alſo 
a © the chriſtian names and ſurnames both of men and women. 
r muſt begin with a great otter 33 as Samuel Sharpe, Mary 
„5 Sweetings, &. 5 
3 At the beginning of the more eminent words] in a ſentence; 
„ as, Faith is the Foundation of the Chriſtian Religion: or of any 
e word that we have a particular regard or detergnce forz as 
inn * God, Ghrih, King, Ducen, Kc. 

650 At the beginning of every line of poetry; ; as, 

3 7 prove your lime. Time paſſeth quickly on ; 

d. Nor doth good ſucceed, as that that gone. | 

11, At the beginning of the names of arts, ſciences and trades : 
h, ns, Writing, e, ee Male, ic, Carpenter, Smith, 
th, Ke. 8 

, Note, The perſonal pronoun 2, and the interjeQion, muſt 
re - his always wrote in capitals; for it is ridiculous to write thus, 
ly On Monday left I came ts your houſe, but you was not at home ; 3 
22% o bow much it grieved me! _ 

ree Lally, All nouns ſubſtantive may begin wth a great letter; 
nd and a ſubſtantive may be known by the ſigns either of a, au, 
ph- or thee, before them; as, a Houſe, a Mill, an Ox, an AV, 


„as be Cry, the River, &c. but the adjective, (which declares 
are > What fort of thing the ſubſtantive is) ſhoutd be wrote with a 
2 frau!l letter: as, the white Hur/e, the long Rope, brown Bread, 
at Beef, c. Small letters are commonly wrote in all otlier 
places. Note, This cuſtom of beginning all ſubſtantives with 

capital letters is got followed, at preſent, by polite authors. 
the S8 is commonly written fat the beginning and in the mid- 
ord dle f words and v at the end; but if two of them come to- 
#Z pether in the middle An word, they may be written thus, //, 


of rs 


Ob ere 


* 15 ung Was Te alen. 


8 | omitted in e 


A is not Guaded'in Phardoh: nor in $ebbazth ; but as is 


written Pharo and Sabbath: neither in marriage, but as 


Chſervations concerning ths Sonnd of Letter, and which are. 


marrise; alſo parliament as  parliment, and chap/ain as choplin, 


&c. In ſome proper names it is not ſounded, but dropped in 
dhe pronunciation; as in Aaren, Jſaae, Cangan, Balaam ; 


Which are pronounced Aron, Tac, Canan, Balam; but we 
muſt except Biz-a/ & Gaal. A is sounded broad like aw, 
in words before /d and J, as in Bald, ſeald, hall, wall, fall, & e. 


B is not ſounded in dumb, thumb, plumb, lamb, doubt, debt, 


 fubtles, &c. but ſounded as if written e dum, ; plum, lam, | 


 dout, det, ſutile. 


64 is sounded hard like . before a; '0. u, 50 beſose 7 and; 55 
as in these words cane, came, comb, cube, clay, crab; and : 


ſoſt in comet, city, and tendency. C loſeth its found in feene, 


ſetence, viduals, and verd:i&; likewise in indi, indictment; 
alſo before E, as in face, tack, bick, thick, brick ; ; in words of _ 
Greek and H. brew derivations, C18 ſounded Ae 1, as in ſcep- 


tic , [celeton, Crs, Aceldama. 


Ch, is founded like 4, in many teig words ſome of w pic 


eccur jn the holy ſcriptures; as in chorus, chemirt, Chryſoitom, 


_ Chrift, Chedarlaomer, Barack Arch pus, &e. In the word 


ſebijm, the found of 25 is loſt, it being ſounded as if wrote fiſm, : ; 


and in the words Rachael, ' Cherub im, and Archbiſhop, it is 
founded in the Engliſh manner. Ch in French words found like 


, as in chevalier, pronounced ſbevalier; machine, meſh en; 


ma? iſcaal, marſhal; capuchine, capuchen; chaze, ſhaiſe, &c. 


D is not ſounded in ribband, nor in We ineiday which ares 
| pronounced ribbin, and Wenſday; the termination ed is often 
ſhortened into ?; as burned, burnt; choaked, choakt : 5 rippeds "> 


ript; paſſed, paſt ; chopped, "chopt, &c. 
E is not founded in heart, neither in hearth, or Arb, Sc. 
E final, that is placed at the end of a word, is ſeldom heard 


but in moneſyllab! es: as in we, Be, ſbe, ye. the, &ce, where it 


hath the ſound of ee: and in words derived om foreign lan- 


guages, in whiche hath its perfect ſound, #5 jeſſe, jubilee, Mam 


re, Nineve, Candace, Cloe, Eunice, Penelope, Saimone, Phebe, 
epitome, cataflrophe, Gethsemene, fimile, premunire, &c. In all 


- other caſes g fiual lerves only 10 lengthen the's Sound, and to 
Aillin- 


- 


< N . * 
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ſtiſtipguiſh it from other words of different meaning, which 


- 


The Yaung Man's beſt Companion. 17 
are wrote without e, and are ſounded ſhort; as in theſe ex- 
amples following, viz. cane, can; hate, hat ; bite, bit ; fare. far; 
hope, bop; made, nad; mane, man; /crope, ſcrap ; flare, lar; 
tune, lun; Write, Writ; & c. In words of more than one fylla- 
ble, it lengthens the ſound of the laſt ſyliable, but doth not 
increœaſe the number of ſyllables ; as admire, demiſe, blaſphome, 
&c. E lengthens the ſyllable in ſome foreign words, as in 
Eve, Tyre, Crete, ode, /cheme, dialogue, Kenite, and Shulg-mile, 
is ſeldom writ after two conſonants; as in , trrn, Gluck, 
not paſſe, turne,blacke. Vet after es it is uſed, as borse, muse, 

purſe ; not hors, nurs, purs. Alfo the words ending in ce, gre, 
and tre ſound the e before ther; as in theſe words, acre, lu- 


cre, centre, ſepulchre, tygre, maugre, mytre, luſire; which aie 


ſounded aler, /ucer, center, ſepulcher, tyger, mangre, mytre, 
and /u//re. &c. E final alfo ſerves ta ſoften c and g&, as in ace 
place, lace, ſpace, truce, oblige, huge, age, &c. If nouns in e fi- 
nal take vs after them with an apoſtrophe before, it ſtands for 
his, as the Pope's eye, or the eye of the pope : the tables foet 
or the foot of the table: if without an apoſtrophe, it makes 


the plural number, as popes, tables, Words derived from thoſe, 
wrote with e final ſeldom retain it as in writing loving or doing, 


&c. not writing loveing or docing; except in the termina- 
tions ge and ce, before able, as in changeable, pegceable, Ke... 
E thould not be written after a diphthong, in theſe words, 
van, main, gain, fear, know, &c. not vaine, maine gaine, &c. 
final is annexed but not ſounded in thole words which would 


_ otherwiſe end with 2, o, or u; as in die, foe, ſhoe, true, vir— 


tue &c.; but there are ſome exceptions, as do, /o, to, &c. 


T.o/ily, there are ſome words in which the final e doth not 


lengthen the ſound, as give, live, ſome, ene, done, &c. 8 
G is not ſounded in /ign, reign, gnaw, gnat, gien, deſign, ſcige 
nor, /eraglio, phlegm, & c. & is ſounded ſoft in Gender, Ginger, 
and %%; but hard in Gibeon, Gil erab, Gilboah, Gethjemanez 
and in theſe proper names G:b/on, Gilman, Gilbert; and like- 
wiſe in theſe common words gelt, geld, gird, gimp, geeſe, gan- 
der, gabble, gather, gild, &c. Observe, That ifg be hard witha 
long vowel, ze, is joined and pronounced in the ſame ſyllable ; 
as in plague, Prague, Hague, rogue, league, dialogue, catalogues 
ß in the end of ſome words, where au, or ou goes before, 
hath the ſound of J, as in 70ugh, rough, cough, laugh, ſounded 
as if , ruff, coff, lad, but bug}; cufp, ſnuff, and buf, muſt 5 
1 | „„ | X 


18 The r Bows be Companion. 
fo written. 68.3 rs not sounded i In mighty, though, through,. 
daughter, and Vaughan, _ 


H hath wace, but no ſound in chronicle, Chrift, Ghsft, John, 
Rhine, Schedule, and /chi/m, &c. I is not ſounded at the end 


of a word if it be alone; but with c before i it, it is ſounded 5 


as ſnatch, watch, &. 


J is not ſounded in adlieu, Juice, . Init, bruiſe, Sal, * 


bury ; 1. is ſounded like ee in obige, magazine, and mach:ne,. 
&c. Tis {-unded long in proper names ending in iah, as Fe- 


remian, ns but ſhort in Ariel, and Miriam, Tis ſound- 77 


ed like win firf, dire bird, &c. 


Kis nearly allied in ſound with e; ; but to know when to 
uſe one and when the ther, note, that c hath the ſound of 


þ, only before 4, o, oo, and u, and thoſe two conſonants / and 


„; and therefore we muſt not write are, for care; how for 
cow : brown for crown ; and the uſe of I is only before e, !,. 
and ; wherefore we muſt write hcep, Ley, mght, kill, &c. not 
coed; cey, mi, nor ci: but the words calendar, Catherine, 
are wrote ſometimes Kalender, Catherine. & is writtenafterc_ 
only in pure Engliſh words, ſuch as back, deck, fick, &e. for 
the beſt authors have omitted it in words derived from the 


Greek and Latin, fuch as public, muſic, phyſic, &c. 


I is not ſounded in calf, half, obalt fallt, walk, thoſe words. | 
being pronounced as if written cafe, hafe, chanke” Houk waukR,.. 
Neither is / pronounced in Briſtol, Holborn, Lincoln, ſalmon, 


chaldron ; theſe are ſounded as if written Br 1/1;30, Hobourn, 


Lincon e e and chadron; nor in colonel, where the firſt * | 


hath the found of rr, as corronel, 
In the word accompt, mp is ſounded like un. 


N is not heard in autum, kiln, folemn, linn, bymn, column, | 


and condemn. 
© is not ſounded in people, fooffe, baſon, mutton, yeoman, reas 
fon, N bacon, jeopardy, and crimſon. — O ſometimes 


founds like 09, as in doing, moving, proving, &c. O is not 


heard in Jameſel carrion, but pronounced as if writ dam/el, 
carrin.— O is ſometimes ſounded like z, as in women, and Ha- 


gon pronounced as if written wimmen, flagin. And ſome- 


times 9 is ſounded as u, as in ane. conduit. conjure, attorney, 


Monmonth, &c. being heard as ii writ muncy. conduit, cunjure, 


 atturney, Munmouth, &c. and it is founded Ike 09 in do, 0, 
prove, mo ve, &c. 


1 15 written but aot founded in empty, prefumpinoue, 1 
Aſunplar: 


4 


\ ert, emptiest, emptied. pitiable, &c. 


De Youns Man's bet Companion. 3 
#/umpter, attempt, pſalter, and ſymptom; alſo in ſumptuous, con- 
temptuous, receipt, and conſumptive, ac. 
P) hach the ſound of F when together in one ſyllable; as 
in phileſophy, phyſician, Aſaph, and elephant; but we mult not 

write Hloſophy, fiician, ner aſaf, or elefant; Ph are parted in 
ſbepberd, uphold, and in Clapham, and other ſuch compounded 
Words . E ? % PRs SIO 
After © always follows # in all words; and in ſome French 
and Latin words they have the ſound of &; as in ri/que, liquor, 
catholic, banquet, conquer, maſquerade, chequer : pronounced as 
riſt, likker, c atholik, Banket, &c. to which add ohique, relique, 
antique, &c. which are ſounded as if written, ob/ike, reliłe, au- 
S is not ſounded in and, viſcount, ifle, and Liſle; which 
are pronounced as if wrote i/and, vicount, ile, and Lile. 
hat the end of words ſounds: hard like in words of 
the plural number, and in words of the third perſon, as names, 


| worms, he reads, ſbe hears. S ſounds hard in ſome words 


| that terminate in fon, as in circumciſion, evaſion, deluſion z 

but after a conſonant ſoft, as in converffon, comm!fton, dimen- 

Aon. & is ſounded hard in theſe words, raiſe, praiſe, chaiſe, 
cheeſe, theſe, compoſe, expoſe, bruiſe, refuſe, applauſe, clauſe, 


> 7 wifdom, caſement, and damoſel. 


175 ſounds fine in thin, thick, and wrath, and is founded hard 

in the, then, they, that, blythe, tythe, and ſcytbe; alſo in mother, 
brother, b:ther, thither ; and in /oath, cloath, and clothier, &e. 
Ji before a vowel or diphthong hath the ſound of + or /; 


1 as inpatzence, dictionany, Gration, oblation, nation, tranſlation; 
7% . : . - | A 
except when / goes befoſe it, as in thefe words, ꝓueſlion. fu- 
lian, baſtion, combuſtion, celestial, bestial, &c. But in ſome 


words of Hebrew and Greek 77 retains its natural ſound; as 


14 in SHealliel, Phaltiel, Spephatiah, Cotittia, Adramyttium, and 


the like: and in the Engliſh derivatives, igbtier, and mighti- 
is ſounded like i in bury, birry; buſy, bizzy ; buſineſs as 
 bizzineſs. U is ſometimes written after g without being ſound- 
end. as in guide, guard. &c, It is alſo filent in the words buy, 
1 * build, conduit, Ctr cult 0 labour, favour, honour; &c. but it 1s 
| ſounded in others, as auguiſb, languiſh, Montague, &c. 
Wis net ſounded in anſwer, ſword, whore, ſwoon, &c. 
neither is it heard before f in u 


| fore rath, wrap, wrong, wretch, 
2Wreath, wrang le, wriggle, _—_ . | 


Wh belongs/ 1 


— — 
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Wh belongs to words purely Engliſh ; as what, When, where, 
and wheel, | 

X is ſounded as 2 in | Kenophon, Remes Xenoarater, and | 
Xantippe. 1 

Y is either a ET or ED CS as bien bite A 33 - 
in my, by, fly, thy ; and ſometimes, when a vowel, it hath the 
ſound of ee, as in worthily, chrigtianity, liberty, for merly, for- 

mally, Normandy, and Dorothy. In derivative Engliſh words, 

| having the termination ;7g, y is uſed in the middle of the nl 
word, as in Buying, dying, burying, marrying, &c. 5 5 
The diphthongs ai and ay, have the ſound of a, in air, fatr, | 

| pair, may, stay, play; buta is loſt in Calais, (a town in France) 3 

aud pronounced ſeperately in Sinai, (a mountain of Arabia.) 

Ei and ey, are ſounded like 4, in eight, gur eight, neighbour, 

5 1 veil, and convey; like e in key; and like i in freight. 
Di and oy, have a ſound peculiar to themſelves; as in 077, 
and oisler ; but make no di pathong 3 in the derivatives 8, going, 
doing, &. 
Au and 715 PIES. keep 2 proper ſound; ; as in avgur, ? 
_ gusStere, draw, maw, ſaw, &c. but 2 is loſt in aunt and gauger, 
being founded as an and gager; 3903. make no di pathoug, in : 
Emmaus, and Capernaum. 

Eu and ew have an united ſound in maſt words, as in feud, 
drew, new, and grew; but eu is no diphthong in Zaccheus | 
and Bartimeus. 

Ou is expreſſed in foul, * proud, loud; and ow, in how, 

| cow, and now; but oz ſounds Iike oo in \ ſoup, a (French di ih) 

' - and Saupe, a (man' 5 ame) which are ſounded as if written ; 
ſoop and Cooper. | 

Ee is no diphthong in Beerices, Beer ſheba, and in ds ; 
beginning with re, or pre; as reenter, Þreeminonce x in Beel. E 
zebub one of the e's is not ſounded, : 

Oo is properly founded in cool Hool, Fool, root, and cock, but 

"a hath the ſound of & in /o. and foot ; it wakes no diphthong | 
in Coor, cooperate. 4 
E ſounds like ein ſea, pea, ſeam, ream, ye, head, lead, 
dead, leather, feather, heaven, leaven, and creature; it is — 
diphthong in Vengeance, miſcreant, or any Hebrew, Greek, 4 
or Latin words; as in Kade/b Barnea, Kirjath jearim, nor in 
. Ceſarea, idea, ocean, real, beatitude, Creator; ner in words he- 
j _  ginning with Pre, as preamble, &. A 
15 eee d TS. 
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Eo is no diphthong i in dungeon, on wat meteor, Pigeon, the- 


err, &c. 


Oa is ſounded like o1n goat, boat, coat; it is founded broad = 


zs ax, in broad, groat; but is no diphthong in Goa (a city in : 
| India) or in the Hebrew words Zoan, Giboa. 


le before a fingle conſonant ſounds like ee, as in brief, hieß 
and thief; but if before two conſonants, it ſounds like e, as 
in Friend field; but at the ends of Engliſh words, the e is not 
heard, as in die, | gui; it is no diphthong in Abiezer, Aliezer, 
nor in the Engliſh words dier, carrier, clethier ; nor in the 


words derived from the Latin, as client, orient, quiet and ſeience. 


Ui is ſounded as u in Juice, fruit, and ſuit, but u is loft in 
conduit, build, and guiſe; and is no diphthong in Joi, genie. | 


| ine, and fruition, 
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uu, ravencus and /uburbs, 


& and Oe are not Engliſh Sgkthougsz they are uſed in 
Aſop, Aeneas, Ana, Ceſar, Oedipus, Oeconomy, and found 


like e; but in common words they are neglected 3 as in equz- 


12 female, and 17 agedy, though derived M ils, femina 


and iragedia. 
of Syllables, ad. their tif '0n, being the art if Spelling. 


| A Syhable i is taking letters baren and attecien them in 


one breath, as virtue; ſo that virtue being thus divided, 
or taken hr, makes wo ſyllables, viz. vir and tue: which 
put together, form the word virive, And many times a 
vowel, or a diphthong, of themſelves, make a ſyllable; as in 
4. hate, e-ve-ry i- dle o- ver, u ſu-ry, and in au- gur, Eu. face, ow- 


ng, oy ster, Ea- ton, oa-ten. No (ſyllable can be made, be 


there ever ſo many conſonants, or ſo few, without the aid of 
a vowel or diphthong. i 

The longeſt monoſyllables we have in the E noliſh, are 
length, strength, and Sircight, which could not be founded 
without the vowel e or 7. 

Ihe art of ſpelling may be reduced to theſe four following | 
general rules or heads, 

| 14, When a conſonant comes 8 two vowels, in FEM 

ing the words into {yllables, the conſonant is joined to the 
latter vowel: es in gtature, nature, deliver, unity, &c. ex- 
ce pt compound words which terminate in ed en est, eth ing; 
ous ; as coated, golden, knowest, knoweth, bearer Aying, cove- 


B N When 
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2dly, When two conſonants come together in the middle of 
a word, they are to be parted, if not proper to begin a word; 
as number, Stranger, fortune: When the ſame conſonant is 
doubled in a word, the firſt belongs to the foregoing, the lat- 
ter to the following ſyllable, as in the rules above, and in 
theſe words, Abba, accord, anno, adder, &c. | | 
30%, Conſonants that can begin words muſt not be parted 
In the middle, as a-gree, be gtou, re-Strain, &c. not ng-ree, 
bes. tou, res train, | heſe conſonants may begin words, viz. 
l bi ch er dr dw, fl, fr, gh gl gr kn, it, &c. as blunt, chew, 
cry, draw, dwell, fleſh, ghos!, &c. 
4thly, When two vowels come together, not king 4 
diphthong they muſt be divided, as in vat, e Lionel, 
duet, crucl, eee, and Laodicea. 1 


Some particular Notes, | 


EX is doubled i in works of one ſyllable; as s well, tell, fewell, : 
5 Ball, wall, fall, ill, hill, mill, &c. But in words of more 
than one ſyNavie, ths word always terminates with ſingle J, as 
angel, Babel, huriful, beautiful, dutiful, Neither muſt 7 be 
doubled in alway, alſo, although, &c. But words accented on 
the laſi ſyllable muſt be excepted from the rule above, VIZ, in- 
tall, recall, inroll, rebell, repell. 5 
Fmuſt be uſed before the termination ing as buying, bing 
 tarrying, marrying, paying, ſlaying, burying, &c, 
The long / mult never be uſed at the end of a word, or im- 
mediately after a ſhort or ſmall x. | 
X ſhould be uſed inſtead of &, where i it appears to "PAY > 
been in the original; as reflexion, Ts rather than re- 
Hedtion, connection. I 
If you eannot write out the whole word »t the ond of the 
line you mult break off at the ond of a ſyllable, 


3 
* 
A 
2 
* — 

* 


thus. — - —__ |: Again. ——.— di. 
demn; not eee charge; not —.—iſc- 60 
emn. „ bages, + —_- 
C Got not be put between two conſonants, as hid: 00% 
thinck; thank, not thanck ; brink, not brinck; Jag if a voe} 0 7 
goes before c, vou muſt write c before k, as brick, thick, clic. 


GC; Y 
h mn ft he ied | in werds of a ils original; as Do 
phet der profer, A 
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Oft Sand CG. Some people may eaſily drop into error by 
miſtaking S for C, as in the beginning of the following words, 
where C hath the perfect ſound of &, though C muſt undoubt- 
5 ＋ÿfit. ——. 888 
I Cinnamon Cell Ceruſe 
3s _ Celeſtial Ceremony _ Celerity Centre 
1 42>: ella _ Cypreſs Cinque 
„ | Certain — Cenſure Do 
LES: Eymbal —. Cenſor _ Circuit . 
,- + Gftern- © Cele. Tement Citron 
Centurion Celebrate 8 5 
7 But theſe words muſt be written with S, viz. 
£4 3 Science. '  - Sceptre - ZSearcity Seiaties 
Schedule Scheme Schiſm Scythian 
I)ͤhe following words ſhould be wrote 
3 PE YT we ĩ r ĩ 00 
„ Contentionn Confuſion 
— Action Occaſion 
"i _ Contradiction Contuſion. 
Attention Oppreſſion 
Benediction Alluſion 
Apparition Aſcenſion 
Concoction Averſion 
Declaration Aſperſion 
Ambition 1 Commiſſion 
Contrition Comprehenſion 
ore, EC.ircumciſion 
ee, 8 Concluſion. 
ade 


nr.. Ihe following words ſhould be ſpelt thus, 
| 3 Paſſion, not paſhion, | 
_ Faſhion, not faſhon. 

Cuchion, not cuſhon. 

- Glouceſter, not Gloſter. 


5 Worceſter, not Worſter. 
. _ Saliſbury, not Salſbury. 

: Beiceſter, not Lefter, 

nb, no. Shrewſbury, not Shroſbery, 
vowe Carliſle, not Carlile. g 
E, SC Weſtminſter, not Weſtmiſter. 


W Another qualification in ſpelling is rightly to diſtinguiſh 

Words of the ſame ſound, though widely different in their 

ale and ſignification; ſuch as theſe that follow, viz. | 
N 823. Names 


* 
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os Names alike in Sound, but different i in their Signification, | 


| Bel, Cain's brother 
| Able, to do athing 
5 A bell, to ring 
| Aetidents, chances 
Accidence, a book 
Acre, of Jand 
Acorn, of an oak 


Achor, a valley of that name 


Adviſe, counſel 
Advice, to counſel 
Account, eſteem 
Accompt, or reckoning 
Ale, a drink 

- Ail, trouble 

; All, every one 

_ Awl, for ſhoemakers 
Alley, a narrow place 


Ally, a friend or contederate ' 


Allay, to give eaſe 
Alloy, baſe metal 
Altar, for ſactifice 
Alter, to change 
Ale- hoof, an herb 
Aloof, at a diflance 
Allow'd, approv'd 
Aloud, to ſpezk ſo 
Amiſs, Wrong 
wy miſs, young lady 
Ant, a pifmire 
Aunt, a father's ſiſter 
Anchor, of a ſhip 
Anker, a rundlet 
A veal, of bells 
Appeal, to higher powers 
Appear, to be ſeen 
A peer, a Lord 
Array, good order 
Array, to clothe 
A role, to ſmell to 
Aroſe, did ariſe 


i Bawl, to cry aloud 


 Barberry, a fruit 


| | 1 
Baize, cloth} of Colcheſter | A 


; Abb; they be 


Air, we breathe 


Heir, to an eftate 
Arrant, notorious 
Errand, a meſſage 
" Artowk to ſhoot 
Arras, hangings | 


Harras to fatigue- 


A ſcent, or ſmell 


Aſcent, a going up 
Aſſent, agreement 


Aſſiſtance, help 
Aſſiſtants, helpers 


Augur, a ſoothſayer 


Augre, to bore with 
Ax, to cut with © 
Adds, of parliament 

Auſtere, fevere 


Oyſter, a ſhell fiſh 


Babel, the tower 
| Babble, to prate 
Bacon, hog's fleſh * 


Haken, in an oven "Mp 


Beckon, to make a 1 


Beacon, to be fired on a hill 9 


Bail, a ſurety 


Bale, ot gehe | 7 
Bald without hair ". 
Bawl'd, cry'd out 1 

Ball, to play with 55 


Barbara, a woman's name 
Barbary, i in Africa 


Bare, naked | 
Bear, a beaſt or to bear 7 
Bays, of bay trees 
_ Baſe, vile "op 

Baſs, in muſic _ 

| Belly, 
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Belly, part of the body 
Belie, to ſpeak talſly 
Be, they are 

Bee, that makes honey 
Beer, to drink 


* Bier, to carry the dead on 


Bell, to ring 
Bel, an idol 
Berry, a ſmall fruit 
Bury, the dead 
Blue, a colour 
Ble, did blow © 
Board, a plank 
Bor'd, a hole 
Boar, a beaſt 
h Bore, to make bene 
* Boer, a country fellow 
. Bold, confident 
-Þ Boul'd, at the jack 
Bolt, thi door 
Boult, the meal 
Beau, a fop 


Bough, of the tree 
Boy, a lad 
Buoy, of an anchor 
Bread, to eat 
Bred, brought up 
Breeches, to wear 
Breaches, broken places 
Bruit, a report 
Brute, a beaſt 
Burrow, for coneys 
Borough, a corporation: 
By, near 
name Buy, with money 

| 1 >» Brews, he breweth 

| 1 | Bruiſe, a hurt 

Brewis, of fat and bread 
iP Bus, a fiſhing veſſel 
> Buz, the noiſe of a fly 
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Cane, to walk with 


Bow, to bend, or the bow 


=_ Cain, that killed his brother 


Caen, in Normandy 
Calais, in France 
Chalice, a cup 
Call, by name 


Cal, fat or ſuet 


Canton, a great gun 


Canon, a 1ule 


Canon, of a cathedral 


Capital, great or chief 
Capitol, a tower in Rome 


Career, full ſpeed 
Carrier, of goods 


_ Cellar, for liquors 
Seller, tbat ſelleth 
Cenſer, for inſenfſe 
Cenſor, a reformer 


Cenſure, to judge 


Centaury, an herb 


Century, an hundred years 
Centry,a ſentinel a loldier on 


guard 


Char, a fiſn 


Chair, to ſit in 


Chare, a job of work : 

Champaiae, a wine in France 

Champargn) a wide field, or 
ſummer's expedition 


Choler, rage or anger 


Collar, of the neck | 
Coller, of beef or brawn 
Ceiling, of a room | 


Sealing, with a ſeal 
Cittern, for muſic 


Citron, a fruit 


Choir, of a cathedral! 


Quire, of paper 

Clerk, a clergyman 
Clerk, of a pariſh 

Cluidſe, part of a ſentence 
Claws, of a beaſt or Sas 
Coat, a garment | 

Cote, for theep _ 

Comb, for the hair 


8 Come; hither 
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| Commit, to do 
Comet, a blazing ſtar 
Common, uſual 
Commune, to converſe 
Condemn, to death 
Contemn, to deſpiſe 
Council, of a king 
Councel, advice 
_ Coarſe, not fine 
Courſe, to be run 
Cornhill, a ſtreet in London 
Cornwall, a county 
Cou'd, or could 
Cud, to chew as beaſts 
Current, a running ſtream 
Courant, a news-paper | 
Currants, fruit 
Crick, in the neck 
8 Creek, of the ſea or river 
Coufin, a relation 
Coen, to cheat | 
Cymbal, a muſical inſtrument 
Symbol, a mark or ſign _ 
 Cyprels, a tree 
Cyprus, an iſland 
Cruſe, for oil 
Cruiſe, by the fea coat 
+ -Cygnet, a young ſwan 
: Signet, a feal 
D 


— 


| Deas; of Dimark 
Deign, to vouchſafe 
Dam, ſtopping water 
Damn, to condemn 
Dame, a miſtreſs 
Deaf, dull of þ :earing 
Dear, of price 
Deer, ina park 
Deceaſed, dead 
Diſeaſed, fick 
Decent, becoming 
Deſcent, going up 
Diflent, to d&'fagree 
Deep, "a in the earth 


| Eldern, a tree 
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Dieppe, a town in France : 


Defer, to put off 

| Differ, to diſagree 
Derbe, a city of > 
Derby, a town in England 
Deſert, merit | 


Deſart, wilderneſs 


Dew, a falling miſt | 
Due, owing 
Do, to make 
Doe, a female deer | 
Dough, paſte 


Don, a Spaniſh Lord 


Done, acted 


Dun, iof colour 


Dolphin, . . 
Dauphin, the French King's 5 


eldeſt ſon 


Devices, inventions 


Devizes, a town in Wiktice 
Doer, that doth ES 


Door, of a N 


Dragon, deu 5 
Dragoon, a ſoldier 
Draught, of liquor 


Drought, dryneſs 


Dolour, grief or pain 


7 © 


Dollar, a piece of money 


Demure, ſober 
Demur, ftop or doubt 


Ear, of the head 
E'er, ever 
Year, twelve months 


_ Early, betimes 
_ Yearly, every year 


Earth, the ground 


| Hearth, of the chimney | 


Eafter, the feſtival 


Eſther, a woman's name 
Enter, togoin 


Inter, to bury 
Elder, not the younger 


ire 


AW. 


5 Fain, dihious. 


Fei ign, to diſfemble 
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Eaten, or edlen 
Eaton, a town's name 
Eminent, famous 


Imminent, over head 
Enew, in nunber 


Enough, in quantity 


Vearn, to pity 


Eaſſ, the wind 
5 Yeaſt, in making bread | 


Envy, or hatred 


Envoy, a ee 
Exerciſe, labour or practice 
Exerciſe, to conjure 
_ Err, to miſtake 


Tludah 
Er, brother to Onan, ſon of 


Extant, in being 
Extent, diſtance 


Fair, beautiful, or A market 


Fare, victuals 
Faint, weary 


Feint, a pretence 


Fourth, in number 
Forth, to go out 
Feed, to eat 
Flee'd, rewarded 
Fir, wood 

Fur, or hair 


Felon, a criminal 


Fellon a whitlow-w 
File, of ſteel 
Foil, put to the worſt 
Fly, as a bird | 
_* Fly, an inſect 


Fillip, with the finger 
Philip, a man's name 


Jiower, of the field 


Flour, meal 

ce of a room 

Follow, to come after 
Fallopr, ground not plow'd 
Find, to find any thing 


Fin'd, amerced 


Fiend, a devil 


Flea, of the ſkin, and alſo 0 


vermin 
Flee, to eſcape __ 
Flue, of a 55 
Flew, did fly. 
Foul, dirty 


- Fow), a bird 
Vranchh. a man's name 


Frances, a woman's name 


Frays, quarrels 


Froiſe, pancake with bacen 
Frize, a ſort of eloatn 
Freeze, with cold 


Gall, of a beaſt 
Gaul, France 
5 Garden, of herbs 
Guardian, an overſeer 


Genteel, graceful 


| Gentile, a heathen 
Gentle, mild 
| Geſture, carriage 
jeſter, a merry fellow 
Groan, with grief 


Grown, greater 
Guilt, of fin 
Gilt, with gold 


Greater, bigger 


Grater, for nutmegs 


Grave, for tbe dead 


Greave, armour for the legs 
Guels, to imagine 
Gueſt, one entertained | 
Gluttenous, greedy 


Glutinous, ſticking as puch 
Great, large : 
: Grate, for coals 


Greet, to ſalute 
Grate: to eat graſs 


_ Grays, atown 


- Groat, fourpence 
Grot, a cave | 
IN Gal- 
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H 
Hare, in the field 
Hair, of the head 
Heir, to an eſtate 
Harſh, ſevere 
Haſh, minched meat 
_ Haven, a harbour 


Heaven, a place of happineſs 


Heart, of the body 


Hart, in the woods, or an 


overgrown buck 
Herd, of cattle 
| Mead, did hear 


Hard, not ſoft 


Here, in this place 
Hear, with the ears 
High, lofty ON 
Hie, away, make haſle 
Hoy, a ſmall ſhip _ 
Hin, that man 


Hynn, a ſpiritual ious | 


Hail, congealed rain 
Hale, the ſhip _ 
Fall, in a houſe _ 

Haul, pull 4 
Heel, of the foot 

Heal, to cure 

He'll, he will 

Hig' ner, taller 

Hire, wages 

His, of him 


Hils, as a ſnake, or to deride 


Hoar, froſt 


Whore, a lewd woman 


Hole, or hollowneſs 
Whole, entire 
Ho! lo! to call 
Hallow, to make holy 


Hollow, having a cavity 


Foly, pious 
Wholly, entirely 
Holly, a tree 


* 


 Imply, to ſignify 


Ian, for travellers 
Incite, to fiir up 
nſight, knowledge 
ngenious, of quick parts 
 Ingenuous, candid 
Iron, metal 


. a ſhip | | 
Catch, to lay hold | 5 
Kiln, for lime | | 
Kind, good natur'd „ 

| Coin'd, money _ T7 — 4 


Nave, obs wheel E 


Night, darkneſs 
Kennel, for dogs OR | 
Channel, for water 1 5 5 


| Laid, placed 
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Galleys, ſhips with oars 
Gallows, for criminals. 


Home, one's houſe | 
Whom ?- what 1 1 | 


Holm, holly ; 
Hoop, fer a tub 


Whoop, or ho! lo! 


| Hugh, a man's name 


Hue, of colour 


Hew, with an axe 


1 
4 1 W l 


| Eye, to ſee with. 
Idle, lazy 
Idol, an image 
T1, I will = 
Ile, of a church 


Ifle, an iſland 
Oil, of olives. 
En:ploy, in work 


In, within 


S es . —— — I Jy *e* 
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Tronic, ſpeaking by contraries 3 
Itch, a diſtemper 7 ] 


Hitch, to catch hold of 


K . ſ. 


Kill, to flay 


Knave, dilhoneſt 


Knight, by honour 


1 
Lade, 
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15 Liturgy „church ſervice 
Lier, in wait 
Lyer, that tells lies 

Limb, a member 
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8 Lade, the water 
| Lane, a narrow ſtreet 


Lain, did lie 


Latin, a tongue 
Latten, tin 


Ladder, to aſcend 
Lather, made with ſoap 
: Lattice, of a window 

Lettuce, aſallad _ 
Leaſe, of a houſe 


Leaſh, three 


Lees, of wine | Y 
Leeſe, an old word for loſe 
Loeper, that jumpeth 
| Leper, one leprous 


Leſſen, to make leſs 


Leſſon, to be rend 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 
_ Left, for fear 


Lethargy, ſleepineſs | 


Lyma, to * 


Line, lengtn 
: 1 of veal _ | 

Liquoriſh, fond of r 
Liquorice, a plant, or its root 


Low, humble 


Lo! behold. 


Loſe, to ſuffer loſs 


| Looſe, to let go 


Lower, to let down 


Lour, a frown 
| Loath, to abhor 


Loth, unwilling 
! M e 


| Made, finiſhed 


Maid, a young woman 


Main, chief 


Mane, of a horſe 


Male, the maſculine gender 


Mail, armour 


Mark 12 note it 


Maſh, for a horſe 
Meſh, for a net 
Martin, a man's name 
Marten, a bird 
Mead, meadow. 5 
Mede, one of Media 
Mean, of low value 
Mein, carriage or aſpeRt 


Manner, cuſtom 
Manor, a lordſhip 
Manure, dung 
Market, to by in 


Marſh, low ground 


Meat, to eat 


Meet, fit 5 
Mete, to meaſure 
Meſſage, buſineſe 
Meſſuage, a houſe - 
Mews, for hawks. 
MMauſe, to meditate - 
Mighty, poyeriul 
Moiety, half 
Mile, meaſure 
Mali, labour 
Might, ſtrength. 
. Mite, in cheeſe . 


Moat, a ditch 
Mote, i in the fun 
Moan, to lament 


_ Mown, cut Jown | 
More, in quantity 
Moor, a black | 
Mower, that moweth 
Moor, barren ground 
Mortar, to pound in 


Morter, made of lime 
Mole, an animal 


Mould, to caſt in 
| Muſcle, a ſhell-fiſh 


Muzzle, to cover r the. mouth 
N 


Nay, denial 5 


Neigh, as a horſe _ 
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Neither, none of the two 
Nether, lower 

New, not old 

Knew, did know 
Naught, bad 

Nought, nothing 


Ro Nigh, near 


ye, a man's name 
Nice, curious 


Niece, E brother's daughter 


Not, denying. 

Enot, to tie 
Note, to mark 

Note, of one's hand 
Neſe, of the face 
Knows. perceives 
No, a denial 

| Know, to underſtand 
Neal, to harden glaſs 
Kneel, on the knees 

None, not one 
Known, underfiood 

News, tidings | 

Nooſe, a ſnare 


Oar, of a Port 

. Ore, crude t 
Oe'r over 

Off, caſt o 

Of „belonging 

| Our, belonging to us 


Hour, of the day 


Oh! alas! 

Ove, in debt 

One, in number 
Mon, at play 

Orrn, to acknowledge 
Order, rule 
Ordure, dung 
3 

Pair, a couple 
Pare, cut off 
Pear, a fruit 
Pain, anguiſh. 
Pane, of glaſs 


eo, ior ! Aer „rr — 8 


Pattin, for a woman 
Patent, a grant 


Peer, a Lord 
Pier, of Dover 
Peter, a man's name IN 
Petre, ſaſjt 
Pail, for water 
Pale, countenance 
Pale, a fence 

Pall, for funeral 
Paul, a man's name: 


Plait, the hair 


Plate, metal 
Place, room 
Plaiſe, a fiſh 


Parſon. of the pariſh. 


Perſon, any man 
Pole, for hops 
Poll, of the head 


Pool, of water 


Pore, with the eyes 


Poor, neceſſitous 


Pallate, of the mouth 


Pallet, a bed. 


| Palliate to hide- 
Point, a top 


Pint, half a quart- 


Poſey, a nolegay: 


Poeſy, pœtry 


Power, mighty 
Pour, as water 
Prey, a booty 


Pray, to beſet. 


g Profit, gain 
Prophet, a foreteller 


Prophecy, a foretelling | 


Propheſy, to fortel- 


Practice, exerciſe 


Practiſe, (o exerciſe 


Prefence; being here 


Preſents, gilts 
Princes king's ſons 
Princes, king's daughter 


5 Pleaſe, to content 
5 Plensy 


5 
x 
* 
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Pleas, excuſes or defences 
_ Precedent, an 12 


Preſident, chief 


Principal, chief 5 
| . "ny: . rule 


jp Quire of paper 
\Cnoir, of lingers 


Queen, the } King? 8 wife 
7 9 a harlot 75 
R 


a Rack, to torment 


Wreck, of a ſhip 


Arrack, a ſtrong * 
Rain, water | 


Reign, of the king 
Rein, of a bridle 


: Rays, of the ſun 
Raiſe, lift up 


Raiſt2, a fruit 
Reaſon, argument 


Race, to run 


Raſe, to demoliſh 


Rice, grain 


' Vile, to get up 

Red, in colour 
Read, the book 
Reed, the plant 


Relick, a remainder 


Relic, a widow | 
Roe, a deer 
Ro, the boat 


Right, not Wrong 
Rite, a ceremony 
Write, with a pen 
Wright, a wheelwright 


> Reddiſh, colour 
KRaddiſh, a root 
Rear, ſet up 


Rere, behind 
Arr. of rent . 
Reſt, quiet 

Wreſt, to pervert 


Roof, of a houſe 


Shew, to make appear 


Ruff, for the neck 
Rough, not ſmooth 


KRie, corn 

Rye, a ton in gallen 
Wry, crooked 
Ring, the bells 
Wring, the hands 


Rhine, a fog 
Rhyme, verſe 


Rind, of cheeſe 
Rode, did ride 
| Road, the highway 
N d, did row 


Room, part of a houſe 


Rome, the name of a city 
8 Roam, to wander 


Rheum, a humour 


Rote, got by heart 
Wrote, did write 


Wrought, did work 
| 8 


Savour, taſte or lmell 
| Saviour; that ſaves 
= Satiety, fulneſs 


Society, company 


Sheep, a beaſt 
Ship, for the ſca 


Sight, view 
Cite, to ſummons 


Site, ſituation 
Sail, of a hip 
Sale, of goods 


Sea, the ocean 


See, with the eyes 


Seam, in a coat 
Seem, appear 


Seen, beheld 


; Scene, in a play 


Seas, great waters 
Seize, to iay hold of 
Ceaſe, to leave off 
Sent, did fend 
Scent, a ſmell 


Sho e, 
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Shoe, for the foot 

Sink, to ſink down 

Cinque, five 

Slight, to deſpiſe 

Sleigbt, neglected 

Sleight, of hand 
 Shoar, a prop 

Shore, the ſen coaſt 
Sewer, a common drain | 

Shown, view'd | 

Shone, did ES - 

Slow, not quick | 

W 

Sew, with a needle 

Sue, at la- 

Sow, ſeed 

So, thus 

Some, apart 

Sum, of money 

- Soul, or ſpirit 

Sole, a filh © 

Soal, of a ſhoe 

Son, of a father 

Sun, in the firmament 
Sore, painful | 

Soar, aloft | 

Swore, did fwear 

Sword, a weapon 

Soar'd did foar 
Stare, to look ſedfaltly a at 

Starr, a ſtep 

Stile, to get over 

Style, of writing 

Sound, whole, firms, alſo noiſe 

Swoon, to faint er | 
Soon, quickly 

Statue, an image 


Statute, a law : 


Stature, height 
Stead, a pl-ce 

Steed, a horſe 
Straight, not crooked 
Strait, narrow | 
Succour, help 


T ban, i in compariſon 
Tame, gentle not wild 


Lear, to rend 
Tear, of the eye 
Tare, an allowance i in weight | 
Fare, a vetch | 
Tail, of a beaſt 
N ale, a ſtory CEA 
Tiles, for the houſe 


Toil, labour | | | 
There, in that place > 
Their, of them | 


Throw, a ſtone _ 
Throne, of the king 
Thron, as a ſtone. 
Tide, a flowing water 


Thyme, an herb 
Team, of horſes. 
Teem, with child 
To, the ae e 
Too, likewiſe 
Two, a couple 


Tow, to be ſpun 
Told, as a ſtory 


Vacation, leiſure 
Vacation. a calling woken D 


Vale, between two hills 


— 


* 
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Sucker, a young ſprig 


Spear a weapon 


Sphere, a * N ? 


Then, at that "OY | 


Thames, a Crone. river 
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Toils, nets 


Thorough, complete So 


Ty'd, made faſt 
Time, of the day 


Toe, of the foot 
Tow, to draw 


Toll'd, as a bell 
Tour, a journey 


Tower, of a church 


V 


Ve1l, a covering | £ 
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| Vain; fooliſh _ 
Vein, of the body 


Vane, a weathercock 

Value, worth 

Valley, a vale 

Vial, a glaſs 

viol, a fiddle 
| > by 


Your, of you 


_ Ewer, a baſon 


Ure, progires 0: 
Uſe, practice 
Uſe, to be wont 
W 
Wade, 3 in the water 


Weigh'd in the ſcales 


Whale, of the ſea 


- } Waikgto lament 


Waiſt, the midd - 


Watte, to end 
Wait, to ſtay for 
Weight, heavineſs 
Wear, clothes 


Ware, merchandize 
Were, was 
Where, what place 
Weigh, to poiſe 


| Wou'd, or would 


| Vow, yes. 

Ak. CF yourſelves 
Ewe, a ſheep 

Yew, a tree 
'You, yourſelf 


Yarn, made of wool 


TI 
Wey, five quarters x 
Whey, of milk 
Wea], good 


Wheal, from ſcourging 
Wheel, to ſpin with 
Wield, a fword 


Weald, of Suſſex or Kent 


Men, in the neck 
When, at what time 
White, of colour 
Wight, an iſland 
Whore, à lewd woman 
Hoar, froſt | 


Witch, that conjures 


Which: who or what 
'Whift, ſilence | 
Wiſt, ner 


Wood, of trees 


* 


Vearn, to pity 


notice of, but to other purpoſes. 
ſtops are a comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period or jullstop; and 
thele do bear to one another a kind of progreſſional propor- 


Of Stops, Marks, and P on, uſed i in reading and wriling 

_- with their places and Agnificalion. 

\HESE are of abſolute neceſſity; and great regard ought. 

to be had of them, to avoid confuſion and mlſconſtruction, 

and for the better underſtanding of what we read and write 
ourſelves; and are like wiſe of uſe to others who ſhall hear us 
read, or ſee our writing: they teach us to obſerve proper di- 
Ee of time, with the neceſſary raiſing and falling of our 
tone or voice in reading, and the needful {tops or marks to 


be uſed in writing, that we may underſtand it ourſelves, and 


that our meaning way not be miſunderſtood, or wirres by | 


others. 


Stops, or pauſes, watered as intel; in cs are no 
more than four ; though there are other marks to be taken 
The names of the four 


tion 


1 rr ˙ 
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.ion of time; for the comma ſignifies a ſtop of leiſurely tell. 


four. — They are made or marked thus; 
Comma (,) at the foot of a word. 

bSemicolon 8 point over a comma, 

Colon (:) two points. 

Period (.) a ſingle point at the foot of a "non. 


„Example of the comma, There is not ary thing in the 


| world, perhaps, that is more talked of, and leis underſtood, £ 


than the buſineſs of a happy life. 


Example of tbe ſemicolon, It is not a butt that aickes 


way for a bleſſing; the bare with is an be wat - the modera- 
rion of Antigonus was remarkable. 


: Examyle of the colon. A ſound mind is not to be llicken 


| by popular applauſe : but anger 1s ſtartled at every accident. 
. Example of the period. It is a ſhame, ſaid Fabius, for Aa 
commender to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, 1 was not aware of | 
it, A cruelty that was only fit for Marius to o ſuffer, ou 
to command, and Catiline to act. 
hy the examples foregoing, we may cafily note, t that a com- 
and is a note of ſhort flay between words in the ſentence ; and 
therefore the tenor of the voice muſt be ſtill kept up—the 
ſemicolon is a little longer, and the tone of the voice very lit- 


tle abated—The colon hgnifies perfect ſenſe, though not at 


R the end of a ſentence: and the voice a little abated, or let 
Fall. —The period denotes | ſenſe, and the end of. the | 


of admiration or exclamation. Example. Oh the 20 
ing wonders that are in the elementary world!“ 
0 of one ſentence be within another, of which i it is no part, 


ha it is placed betwen two ſemicircles, or parentheſis, made 


thus (). Example. Pompey on the other fide, (that hardl 


_ ever ſpake in public without a bluſh) had a wonderſul ſweet- 
neſs of of nature. Again; Of authors be ſure to make choice of 
the best, and(as ſaid before) to ſtick cloſe to them. Once 
more; Honour thy father and mother which is the firſt com- 


mandment 


ing one, the ſemicolon two, the colon three, and the Period | 


* ** l I 
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ſenten 9 
: ) When the queſtion is aſked, there | is a crooked mark # 
made over the period thus? and is called a note of interroga= #9 
tion. Example, What could be happier than the ſlate of 
mankind, when the people lived without either avarice or 
_ envy ? The time of pauſe for this ſtop is the ſame with the 
ſemicolon. 

! If a ſudden crying out, or wondering; be expreſſed, then 
| this mark 1s made over the full ſtop, thus! and called a note 


1 
24 
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mandment with promile,) that it may be well with thee. In 
reading a parentheſis, the tone muſt be ſomewhat lower, as a 


thing or matter that comes in by the bye, breaking in as it 
were on the main coherence of the period. The time is equal 


to a comma, and ought to be read pretty quick, leſt it detain 


2 
bes” 
g% 
F 

* 
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the ear too long upon the more important matter. 


*Apostrophe is a comma, at the head of letters, agnifying 
ſome letter or letters left out for quicker pronounciation, as 


Tu for I will, would'at for worldert, Daub! for Mall nat, ner 


for never, is't for ts it "tis for it 10, 1 th for in thee o'er for overs 


or to denote a genitive caſe, as my father s houſe, my uncle” $- 


wife, A | 
Accent 1s placed over a PREY to denote that the Qreſl or 


1 wund in pronounciation is on that ſyllable. 


Breve, or crooked mark over a vowel fignifies it mult be 


1 ſounded ſhort or quick. 


Caret ſigniſies that bee | 1s wanting and i is placed un- 


4 derneath the line, juſt where any thing ommited by miſtake 


and forget fulneſs Ge. (ſhould be brought in. 
Circumflex is of the ſame ſhape with the caret, but is ; ples ö 
ced over ſome vowel, to he w the ſyllable to be long, as Eu- 
W. 
| .. Dialyfir, or Daene or two points placed over two vow- 
els, i in a word, ine they are to be partes, being no diph- 
thong. 
Hyphen, or Note of connebiion, i is a i ſtcaight line; which be- 
ing ſet at the end of the line, ſhe ws that the ſyllables of that 
word are parted, and the remainder of it is at the beginning, 
of the next line; and ſometimes is uſed in compound words 
as burnt- facrifices, beart-breaking, ſoul-healing, book-keeper 
&c. N. B. That when you have not room to write the whole 
word at the end of the line, but are obliged to finiſh it at the 
beginning of the next, ſuch words muſt be truly divided, ace 
cording to the rules of ſpelling; as re-itrain, not ref. train. 


When the hyphen is placed over a vowel, it is properly a 
Þ gaſh, and ſignifies the ommiſion of my or 1; it is much uſed 
1 in old Latin authors, and ſometimes i in use. 


eſpecially 3 in law buſineſs. Example : it is very commendable 
to write a good hand, 


Hand. Index is a note like a hand, pointing to ſomething 
very remarkable, 


* Arteriem, or 5/ar, directs to ſome remark in the margin, 


or the foot of a a page. Several of them together denote 
4 C 


2 ſomethin 8 
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ſomething detedive Or immodeſt, in that pallage of the au- 


| thor, 


+ Obeliſkiis : a mark like a dagger, and refers to themnngin' s 


as the aiteriſm: And in dictionaries 1 it ſiguifies the word to be 


ooiolere, or old, or out of uſe. 


q Pa: g/ abb, denotes a divifio on, comprehending rel 
ſentences under one head. | 


J Section ſignifies the beginning of a new head ordiſcourſe, 


and is uled in ſub- dividing a chapter, or book, into leſler 


parts, Or portions. 
[7 Brackets, or Crotchets, generally i a . or . 


reac R e of what Went before; or words ol the 
tame F-nſe, which may be uſed in their iead. 57 


„ Orc91ation, or double comma, reverle, is uſed at the be- 


ginning 01 che line, and ſhews what 1s Were from an au- 
or to be his own "words. | | 

"Thus much for pointing, ſtops, and makes which if care- 

filly heeded and obſerved, -will add grace and credit to your 


writing 89 | KBS 
Of Abbreviations, | | 
PE 0 be ready i in theſe, ſhews a dexterity in writing; ; and 


very neceffary for diſpatch ; for by theſe we expedt- 
mr expreſs, or Jet down a cd ſhortening 1 it, by meking 


* 


tome initial letter or lett ers, belonging to the : word to N 
it; as in the Table following. 5 


A. for A! n{wer cr Afternoon A. R. Anno Regi! in the 


A hp, A en = Lear of the Reign _ 
A. B. Arts Euchelor Aſt. P. G. Aſtrenomy, Pro- 
Acct; Account | . '{:.-fefQtor at Greſham Coliege 
A. . Anno Damini, Year Auſt. Auſtin, or Auſtria 
of our Lord | B. A. Bachelor of Arts 
HA. Nl. Anno Mundi, Year B. D Bachelor of Divinity 
of the World B. V. Blefled Virgin 
Adtwurs. Adnuiſtrators zart. Bawnet 
A. M. Artium Magifler, Bp. Biſhop 
Aaler of arts ant. Canticles, or Canterbury 
Ana. of tach a like ohant! ity Cat, Catechiſm 
A April, or Apolile | Cha. Charles 
Adml. Admiral | Chap. Chapter 
Apt. Againſt Cent. Centum 
Amt. Amount | Chanc, Chancellor 
Arab. Anababtiſt Cl:ron. Chronicles 
Aug. Augutt | Capt. Captain 


*” Clem. Clement 8 Expeſ. Expoſition 
„Col. Coleſſians lg. Elquire 
J. 8 Exon, Exeter 
be Co. Country, or Company Fr. French, or France 
Col. Colonel 5 Feb. February 
ral Comrs. Commiſſioners Fra. Francis 
5 Y Con. Conftance, or Conſtantine F. K. 85 Fellow of the Royal 
le, Conf. Confeſfor e e Sodeiet7 
ler .? Cor. Corinthians, or Corolary Gal. Galatians 
„„ BESR ON Gen. Geneſis 
F K. Carolus Rex, or Genmo. Generaliſſimo 
the [4 Charles the King .- Geo. George : 
Fi. C. C. Corpus Chriſt College G. K. Georgius Rex U - 
be- - C.S, Cuſtos Sigilli, See tad the king | 
au? of the Seal 1 5 Gar. Garriſon 
P. 8. Cuſtos Privati sig. Sen. General 
3 illi, Keeper of the Privy Gent. Gentlenad 
dur f D. Dean or Duke [Seal Goſp. Goſpel 
Dan. Daniel „ Gir Gregory: > 
- 9 Dr. Doctor, or Debtor F TE 
nd | Dea. Deacon HFamp. Hamper I 
di-. Do. Ditto or the 6 Hund. Hundred 
ing d. Denatii, Pence . Hum. Humphrey 
tels Dec. or xber, or rober, De- Heb. Hebrew: 
eemder i. e. 1d eſt, that is 
De von. Devoutbite | J. H. 8. Tefas Hominum NY 
17 Deut. Deuteronomy | vator, Jeſus Saviour of. Men 
Dec. Deceaſed Ibid. Ibidem, in the ſame 
D. C. Dean of Chriſt Church Id. Idem, the la me place 
ö Dod. Doctrine Inſt. Inſtance, or Inſtant 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity Ja. James, or «cob 
- 8 ©. for Fart Jan. January 
ö ['? Earld, Earldom Jer. Jeremiah 
Edm. Edmund e 
Edw. Edward Ino. John 
I Ex. gr. Exempli gratia, for Jud. Judges 
e example If, Tac, or Iſaiah . 
| 1 Engl. England _ 3,3, Jurium Doctor, Doctor 
EI. Elizabeth . n LM 
Eph. Epheſians joſ. Joſhua 
'$ Eecl. Eccleſiaſtes K. King 
Ex. Exodus or Example Km. Kingdom 
Ev. Evangeliſt - Kn. Kright 
27 Exgl, — Ld. Lord 5 
ene. of L. Liber, 
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L. Liber, a book 


| L. Libræ, Pound 


Lieut. Lieutenant 
J. p. Lerdſhip 
Ly p. Ladyſhip 
L. L. D. Legum Doctor, 
Doctor of laws 
Lond. London 
Lr. Letter | 
Lam. Lamentat! ions 
Lev Leviticus 


. ] Lord Chief Toftice 


M. Marqus, or Monday, or 
Morning 

„ar. March 

Mat. Mattheßw-W | 

I. Manipulas a handful 

AI. A. Maſter of Arts 

Raty. Majeſty 

Md. Madam 

NMonſ. Monfeur 

Bath. Mathematician 

Mr. Maſter 

Mrs. Miſtreſs 

M. D. Medicinae Doctor 

Doctor Phyſic 

M. 8. Manuſcripft 

M. 8. 8. Manufcripts 

M. 8. Memoriæ Sacrum, 
Sacred to the Memory 


N. Note A 
Nat. Nathaniel, or nativity 
N. B. Nota bene, Note, or 


mark well. 


Obt. Obedient 


O. W. Old World 
O. 8. Old Sti 


Oct. or ber, October | 


Oxon. 6 


P. Paul;: Paulus, Publius or or 
Preſident 
Pugil, and a Handful 


Pen, Penelope | 


Pd, Paid 

Par. Pari 

Pr. Per, or by 

Pat. Patience, or Patrick | 

Per. C. Per Centum, by the 
Hundred 

Parl. Parliament 


Pet. Peter 


Phil. bee Philip 
Philo Math, Philo Mathema- 


ticus, a lover of the Mathe- 
matics 


P. M. G. Profeſfor of Muſic 


at Greſham College 
Prof, Th. G. Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Greſham Cellege 
Priſc. Pri Jeilla | 
Pr. Prieſt, or Prince 
Pl. Palm 


F. 8. Poſtſcript 


Penult, Laſt fave one 


Mich. Michael, or Michela. Queen, Querry or Queſtion 
Min. Minifter 


uafl, as it were 
b. Quaſi dicat, as if he 
__ thould ay 
Q« J. Quantum libet, as much 
as you pleaſe ; 


Nic. Nicholas, or Nicodemus q. { Ouantum ſufficit, a ulli | 


N. S. New Stile 

No. Lumber 

N. I.. Non. liquet, 
not | 

Nov, or gber November 
O. Oliver 


O! 576. Objection 


it appears . 


cient quantity | 
Qr. Quarter, or a Farthing 


R eafon 

R. Rex 
Queen 

Revd, B rnd 
Rev, Revelation | 5 


„King, or N 


* 


the 


ma- 


he- 


ulic 


Di. 
ege 


lion 


i 


n, Toung Man s bet. Coen. | 


| Rich. Richard- 5 Io. Pobias 

Rob. Robert 5 V. Virgin, or verſe 
Rog. Roger | U. Uſe. og 

'-Ret, Return Lg "Fe" | te 1a 
Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor Uhimus 1 

Kom. Romans _ 1 Vid. ſee 


Rt. Hon. Right Honourable Ven. Venerable _ 


Kt. Wor, Rigat ds er Viz. Videlicet, to wit if 


Ste Saint $5. eee ſay 
Sam. Samuel! 5 2 gr. Verbi gratia, for ex- 
Sect. Section , anpIe 
Sept. or 7ber, September Wm. William 
Serj. Serjeant, Wp. Worſhip 
Ser. Servant ( WVpl. Worſhipful 
. = W. R. William Rex 
Salop. Shropſhire wan Wien 
C Xn. Chriſtian 
Staff. Stafford Nt, Chriſt © 

Sp, agg or Spaniſh. Kctopher. Chiitopher 
SE, SIE; . 
Ss. Semiſſie, palf a bend yn. then 
8. 8 N. Profell or, or a ym. them 
Doctor of Divinity t. that 
Stew. Steward yr. your 
Tho. Thomas ne, and: 
Theff. Theſſalonians  &c. et cetera and the rel, ar, 
Theo. Theophilus _ and fo forth, 


And now having 6 Gniſhed my directions concerning ſpell- 
ing, pointing, & c. I ſhall proceed to give ſome inſtructions 
in relation to the moſt uſeful art in writing. 


When any perſon has thorcughly ac qu zinted himſe! f wth 


5 ſpelling, and underſtands good Ky gliſh, Kc. the next itep 


neceffary is the acquiring of the accompliſhing art of fair 
writing, to put this Ipelling in practice: in order thereto, I 
ſhall endeavour to give ſuch directions, and proper iaſtrue- 
tions, as may daly qualify any perſon therein, 

Firſt, and principally, there muſt be fixed defire and In- 
elinat ian imprinted. in the mind for attainment : For I my- 
ſelf bad never acquired, or arrived to a p. oficiency 1 in it, if I 
had not had a lirong defire and incliuation to it; arifing 8 
being convinced of its es celle nt ue in trade Wo all manner 
of buſineſs, according to the verſe, 
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40 be Young Man's her Companion, 
Great was his genius, most ſublime his thought, 
That first fair wriiing to perfection brought, &c. 


Ne et to the defire, there muſt be added a ſteady reſoluti- 
on to ge through with it till it is gained; and by diligent and 
inde fatigable application, overcome all ſeeming difficulties, 
that may ariſe in the N of 1 Its Attainment, N to 


this diſtich. 
By frequent uſe experience gain: its grow 
But knowledge flies from lazineſs and ſloth, © 


DIRECTIONS 70 BEGINNERS 12 WRITING. 


1287, you muſt be provided with tbe following imple- | 


ments, vis good Pens, good and free Ink, alſo good Pa- 


per, when arrived to commendable Performances; likewiſe a 
flat Ruler for Sureneſs, and a round one for Diſpatch; with 
a leaden Plummet or Pencil to rule Lines: Alſo Gum San- 
drick Powder (or Pounce, as they call it,) with a little Cot- 
ton dipt therein, which rub gently over the Paper to make it 
bear Ink the better; particularly when full Hands are to be 
written, ſuch as Text, &c. and eſpecially when you are ob- 
liged to ſcratch out a Word or Letter; for then there will 


be a neceſſity for its uſe; and rubbing the Place with the 


Pounce, {mooth it with the Haft of the Penknife, or clean 
Paper, and then you may write what is proper in the ſame 


Place. The Implements are ſurnamed in theſe Lines: 5 
A Pentnife, Razor Metal, Quills good store: 
Gum-Sandrick Powder to pounce Paper oer; 
Tnh, ſhining black, Paper more white than Snow, 
Round and flat Rules "on yourſelf bextow. 
With willing Mind, theſe and industrious. Hand, 
Mill make this Art your Servant at Command. 
* Do Hold the Pen. 
HE Pen muſt be held ſomewhat hoping, with the 
Thumb and the two Fingers next to it; the Ball of the 
middle finger muſt be kept ſtrait, juſt againſt the upper Bar 
of the Tut or Cradle, to keep the Pen ſteady: The Fore- 


finger lying flrait on the middle finger, apd the Thumb muſt 


be fixed a little, higher than the End of the Fore-finger, 


bending in the Joint; and the Pen be ſo placed as to be 
held eafily without gripping. The elhow muſt be drawn to- 
_ wards the body; but not too cloſe. You muſt ſupport your | 

Hand by leaning on the Table edge, relling on it half way 


between your wriſt and Elbow, not ſuffering the Ball, or 
fleſhy part of your Hand to touch the Paper; but reſtin 


your Hand on the end of your little Fi inger, that and your 


fourth 
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as above ſaid. 
ing your breaſt againſt the table, procced to the making the 


5, % D, 2, E, G, H, and I, &c, 
ters, both of mall and great, muſt be obferved in, and will 


blacker. 
naturally join, without any Straining, take not off the. Pen in 


in writing fix Lines well, 


you learn in half 


there be no hairs at the Nib of your Pen, 
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fourth Finger bending inwards, and ſupported on the Table 
So fixed, and fitting pretty upright, not lean- 


{mall o, the a, and u, e, i, mn, r, /, w, and v; which muſt all be 


made of equal bignels and height; the n or width be- 


twixt the two ſtrokes of the 7, muſt be the ſame with the di- 
ſtance or width of the three ſtrokes ot the , the ſame plopor- 
tion or width mult be obſerved in the u, W, 


k, h, J, and/; And thoſe with Tails mnt} be of equal Depth, 


asf, J, P, g. The capitals muſt bear the fame Prop ortion 
to one another in Reſpect to the bigneſs and Height; as 4, 


This Proportion of Lit- 


ſetve for all Hands whatſoe ver. 


NV. B. That all upright 


Strokes, and thok leaning to the left Hand, muſt be finer or 


Hairſtrokes, and all downright ſtrokes mult be fuller or 
And when you are in joining, where letters will 


Writing, eſpecially in running or mixed Hand; Care likewiſe 
mult be duly taken, that there is an equal Diſtance between 
Letter and Letter, and alſo between Word and Word, the 


Diſtance between Word and Word may be the ſpace the 


ſmall m takes up: but between Letter and Letter not quite 
ſo much. Sit not long at writing, (that is not Longer than 
you improve) eſpecially at firſt, left it weary you, and you 
grow tired of learning. Imitate the beſt Examples, and have 
a conſtant eye at yeur Copy: and be not ambitious of 
writing-faſt, before you can write well: Expedition will na- 


= turaily follow; after you have gained a habii it of writing fair 


and free; and it is much more commendable to be an Hour 
than to be able to write ſixty 
Lines in the ſame Time, which perhaps will be altogether 
unintelligible, And beiides, by. a flow and fair Procedure, 
the lime 3 and therefore *tis . vain, 
Thought in a Learner to debre to be quick before he hath 
acquired Experience, and a Freedom of writing by frequent 
Practice. If you have Cotton in your Ink, look well that 
Never over- 
charge your Pen with Ink, but flake what is too much! into 
the 18 hold HAS b 

| How to make a Pan, 

HIS is gained ſooner by Experience and Gre 
trom others that can make a Pen Kell, than by verbal 


Ducctions 


7 


0, The letters | 
with Stems or Heads, mult be of equal Height; as che b, d, , 


. The Young Man's best Companion. 
Directions. But Note, that thoſe Quills called ſeconds are 


back of the quill, that the flit may be the finer, and withoat 


After you have ſcraped the quill as above ſaid, cut the quill 


| high as you intend the {lit to be) with a ſudden or quick 


cauſes a roughneſs, and ſpoils it; but if you do, to bring the 
nib the evener, you muſt nib it again, as above directed. 


the breadth of the body, or downright back ſtrokes of the 


Note alſo, That in your fitting to write, you place yourſelf 


will obſtruct your fight. 


ſet copies of the moſt uſual, faſhionable, and commendable 


in imitation, and obſerve the foregoing directions, and without 
doubt you will gain your end. Command of hand, or the 


aſter good examples, 
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the beſt, as being hard, long and round in the Barrel; and 
before you begin to cut the Quill, ſcrape off the ſuperſluous 
ſcruf with the back of your penknife: ſcrape moſt on the 


ganders teeth, (as the roughneſs in the lit is by ſome called). 


at the end, half through on the back part; and then turning 
up the belly, cut the other half or part quite through, vis. 
about a quarter, or azmoſt half an inch at the end of the _- 
quill, which will then appear forked ; then enter the pen- 
knife a little in the back notch, and then putting the peg of 
the penknife haft (or the end of a quill) into the back notch, _- 
holding your thumb pretty hard on the back of the quill, (ass 


twitch force up the lit; it muſt be ſudden and ſmart, that 
the ſlit may be the clearer, Then, by ſeveral cuts on each 
ide, bring the quill into equal ſhape or form on both ſides; #? 
and having brought it to a fine point; place the inſide of the *' 
ib on the nail of your thumb, and enter the knife at the ek, 
| tremity of the nib, and cut it through, a little ſloping ; then, 
with an almoſt downright cut of the knife, cut off the nib; ?! 
and then by other proper cuts finiſh the pen, bringing it into. | 
an handſome ſhape, and proper form; but meddle not with * 
the nib again, by giving it any trimming or fine cuts, for that 


Note, That the breadth of the nib muſt be proportioned to 
letters, in whatſoever hand you-write, whether ſmall or text. 
directly againſt a fore-right light, or elſe to have it on your 
left hand, (which I eſteem beſt) but by no means to have it 
on your right hand, becauſe the ſhadow of your writing hand 


Thus far for direction. Now for application. 1 have here 5 


hands for buſineſs; with alphabets of great and ſmall letters 
Proper to each. Be ſure you make your letters well, (both 
imall and great), before you proceed to joining. Be careful 


art of ſtriking letters, Oc. is gained by frequent practiſing 
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= COPIES in Alphabetical Order, 

RTI Is gained by. ioboge and ndoftry, | . 
A covetous man is always, as he fancies, in want, 
Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 


A blind man's wife, they ſay, needs no painting. 
A comely countenance is a filent commendation, 


l A place of ill example may endanger a good man. 
1 05 | A prudent man values content more than riches, _ 
W1.: A virtuous man is rather to be choſen than promotion. 
1 A fair piece of writing is a ſpeaking picture, 
1 All wordly things run a continual round. 


Authority is the main point in government. | . 
All God's commandments are divinely pure. 
A man's manners commonly form his fortune. 


| 
6 All evil things and vain, ſtrive ever to refrain. 
1 A virtuous minded youth wilhever love the truth. 
| | A prudent youth and wiſe, will not advice deſpiſe. 
All you that would write well, ſtrive others to excell. 
Abundance ruins ſome, but want makes all to moam. 
Amendment ſtill ſhould ſhine, in all and every line, 
A greater loſs can't be, than that of liberty. 
A good and virtuous lad, will ſhun whate'er is bad. 
Affectation renders the faireſt face disagreeable, 
All idleneſs avoid, by it moſt are deſtroy'd. 
All idle lazy boys obſtruct their parents joys. 
A man by conduct may keen miſery away. 
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th All miſhap hath been occaſioned by our {in 

1 Avoid ti occaſion ſtill of running into ill. - 

A youth that would tranſcend, wu ever mind to mend. 
Bn that would excel, muſt mind. his copy well. 
„ 3 

| | Bounty is commendable in ſome, but it ruins hare. 


By commendable deportment we gain reputation, 


By delight, ahd ſome care, we come to write fair. 
i By diligence and induftry we come to preferment. 
$4 j} | Beauty without virtue is hut « painted ſepulchre. 
4 f ' _ » Beauty commands ſome, but money all men. 
q 1 | By conſtant amendment, we riſe to preferment. 15 
| £31410 Brave men will do nothing unbecomipg themſelves. 
'n if | . Be wiſe and rare, of blotting take care. 


111387 7 LE Bounty 
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A great lar is ſeldom believed, though he ſpeaks the truth, | 
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The Young Man's best Companion, + 
Bounty 1 is more commended than imitated 
By iniquity and fin, misfortunes enter in. 
By idleneſs and play, vouth ſquander time away. 
| Barren are thoſe joys we waſte away in toys. 
Hleſſed are their joys above, who do their time improve. 
Badneſs brings all ſadneſs, therefore follow goodnels. 


By truſting till to-morrow, men plunge themſelves 1 in ſorrow. 
| Be wite betimes, ſhun darling crimes. _ 


Content is preferable to riches and honour. 

Can they be counted wiſe, who counſel do deſpiſe. 

Care mixed with delight, will bring us ſoon to wiyte. 

Conſider the ſhortneſs of life, and certainty of death. 

Contentment is a jem beyond a diadem, 

Competency with content is a great happineſs. 
Contention and ſtrife make uneaſy our life. 

Courtiers receive preſents in a morning and forget 'em by night. 


Caution and care oft baffle a ſnare. _ 
|: Contentment makes a man happy without a fortune, 
3 Cenſure r no man, nor detract from ANY man. | 
5 


Decide not infirmities, nor triumph over i; ajuries. 

Delight with ſome care, will make you write fair. 

Delight in virtue's ways, and then you'll merit praiſe. 

Death conquers potent princes, and their powers. 

Delight ig what you undertake to learn, | 
Duty, fear, and love, we owe to God above. 
| ! 18 before the old man's tace, and 67 be at the young 
mans back. : 

Drinking i is the drowning of cares, not the cure . 
Death only can declare, what duſt the bodies of all mortals are. 
Death deſtroys not the ſoul, but an ill life does. 

Do unto others, as you w ould that they unto you ſhould. 
Delay is the remora to all good ſucceſs. _ 
A MHeprive no perſon of his lawful due, left they ſhould do the 
* Delight and pleaſure is but a golden dream. (lame by you. 
Death is leſs tear'd by a fool than a philoſopher. 
'F 


Endlefs 3 joys have thoſe, whoſe ſins are var. uiſh'd foes. 
Every plant and flower ſhews to us God's power. 
Example oft doth rule the wiſe man aud the fool. 
Examples oft prevail, when arguments do fail. 
{ Every idle thought to judgment mult be brought. 
Every fluggard is the cauſe of his own misfortune, 
4 Envious men do fret when they ſee others get. 


Evil 


Fools and knaves are not companions for honeſt men. 
Frugality and induſtry are the two hands of fortune. 


= The Young Man's best Companion. 
Evil company makes the good bad, and the bad worſe, 


Experience is the beſt looking- glaſs of wiſdom, 


Even at head and feet, be ſure your letters Keep. 
Endeavour to do well, and then you may excel, 


Every man 1s right, that mixes profit with delight, 
Evil men and fly, take care how you come nigh, 


Envy and care make the body grow ſpare, 
Ever ry Og man hath others at command, 


F 
Fair words: are often afe3 1 to hide foul feeds. 
Fair faces have ſometimes foul conditions. 


Few do good with what they have gotten ill. 
Future events muſt be left to providence, 
Fools are ruled by their humour, but wiſe men by intereſt, 
Firm keep your mind on things that are ſublime. 
Fear is a good watchman, but a bad defender. 
Fate will Nil have a kind chance for the brave. 


Fraud in childhood will become knavery 1 in manhood. 
Fear without hope turns to deſpair. 


Faith and hope are both dead when divided. 

Fortune is kind at ſome hours to all. | 

Feign'd looks oft hide what the falſe heart doth know, 
Fortune and fame create a great name. 


Friends in adverſity are not often found. 


— 


G 


Godlineſs with contentment is great gain, 
Good manners in a lad will make his parents glad. 


Great minds and ſmall means ruin many men. 


| Good manners, grace, and truth, are ornaments in youth, 
Good men as well as bad, have Guarani fortunes ſad. 


Great good you ſure will find, if you are well inclin'd. 
Good humour hath never failing graces. 


God's works only are perfect in their kind. 
Gluttony would ranſact Noah's ark for the riot of a meal. 


Grief nouriſhed in your breaſt, will ne ver let you reſt. 


Greater profit doth always come of learning than of play. 


Great men though they ſhould, are not always good. 


Good men are ſafe when wicked ones are at odds. 


Get what you get honeſtly, and uſe it frugally. 


God is omuipreſent, true, and 8 


Haſty reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate. | 8 


The Young Man's best Companion. 
Haſte makes waſte of paper, ink, and time, 
He that ſtumbles and falls not, amends his pace. 
Honour and renown will the 1ngentous crown, 


- Hypocrites firit cheat the world and at laſt themielves: 


Human life will human frailties haze 
Honour that is true, 'tis lawful to parle 

He that ſends a fool of an errand ought to follow him, 
Honours are burthens, and riches have wings, 

He is a wile ſecurity who ſecures himſelf. 

He that fins againſt conſcience, fins with a Kune : 

Honour the hoarv head, that viitue's path doth tread, 

_ Happy are their joys who turn away from toys. 
Hours fly ſwift away, improve each moment in the day, | 
He that ſwims in fin, muſt fink in forrow. 

He that fears not an oath, will not tremble at a lie, 
He hath his work half done, that hath it well begun, 
1 


4 Inftrution _ a 3 8 are a W portion. 5 


Ignorance is the greateſt enemy to learning. 
In praifing ſparing be, and blame moſt ſparingly. 
Imaginary toys do pleaſe ſome idle boys. 

ntemperance is attended by diſeaſes, and idleneſs by v want, 
It is pood to have a friend, but bad to need him. 
Idleneſs and ſloth interrupt learning” s growth, 
Innocence need not fear the lion, nor the rugged bear, 
It is better to be unborn, than untaught. 5 
It is too late to ſpare, when the bottom is bare. 
Idleneſs hath no advocate, but many friends. 

. Improvement of parts is by improvement of time. 

If you'd win a pen of gold, firſt learn well the pen to he'd. 
It is the work of an age, to repair the miſconduct of an hour, 


| Keep REA mouth, if you Would have a wiſe kind, 
Kings as well as mean men mnſt die. 

| Kings may command, and ſubjects muſt obey. | 

| Kingdoms and crowns mult in the dult be laid. 

Knowledge ſublime is gained by much time. 
Keep at a diſtance from the company that's ill. 


Keep good decorum in your words and deeds. 


Keep cloſe your intention, for fear of prevention. 

Kings may win crowns, bat cannot conquer death, 

Keep faith with all men, and have a care of a lie. 

Keep good company, if you'd keep a good name. 
Knowledge if abvs'd, is like a gem ill us'd, _ 
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Kingdoms bring care, and crowns are heavy things to wear. 


EKcep out evil thoughts by entertaining good ones. 
Kind actions neglected, make friendſhip ſuſpected. 


Keep ſaſe good counſel, and entertain not ill advice. 


Kindle not e $ fre, it burns with dreadful ire. 


L. 


Learn to live as you would with to die. ny 
| Love and honour will bear no rivals. . 

Learn to unlearn what you have learnt amiſs. 

Learn new in time of ycutb, to follow grace and truth. 
Liberty is grateful to all, but deſtructive to any. 


Lying is the duty of none, but the cuſtom of many. 
Learningido but love, ard then you will improve. 
Liberality without discretion becomes profuſeneſs. 

Let no jeſt intiude upon good manners. 
Learn now in vouthfl prime to kuſband well your time. 
Liberality ſhould have no other object but the poor. 
Loſt opportunities are very rarely, if ever recovered, 

Let vot the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow. | 


Laugh | not out. of meaſure, nor out of ſeaſon, 


7 


Modeſty has more cham Gan beauty. 


Monuments of le: :rning are moſt durable. 


NI: any know good, but do not the good they know, 


Make uſe of time, now you are in your prime. 
Money commonly corrupts both church and ſtate, 
Mary think not of dying, till they can live no longer. 
| Many nave repented talking, few of being ſilent. 


Nan has much to learn, but a ſhort time to live. 

Rleaſure not goodneſs by good words only. 

War rivge is out of ſeaſon. if we'are either too young or too old. 
Moit precicus time eſteem, which no one can redeem, 
Many live begears all their lives, that they may not die o 


Money makes ſome men mad, many merry, but few ſad, 
Many are led by the ears, more than by the underſtanding, | 


Mot precicus things are ill poſſeſs'd with Gar, 
Tany are made ſaluts on earth that never reach heaven. 


Malice {ſeldom wants a mark to foot at. 
M fortune is the touchſtone of f: iendihip, 
Make no friendſhip with an angry man, 


Mavy things happen between the cup and the lip. 


Mend your manners, and that will mend your fortune, 


Many want help that have not the face to aſk it. 
Mo:oentary and vain 1s all vary bly gain. 5 
Nothing 
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Nothing i is conſtavt in this uncertain world. 
Neceſſity is commonly the mother of 1 invention. 
Next to a good conſcience prefer a good name. 
None fo high can be, as no miſhap to ſee. | 
Nothing is fo difficult but diligence may overcome. 
No taſk is too hard when heaven's the reward. 
None can lay himſelf under an obligation to do ill. 
Never lament and weep, for loſs of what you cannot . 
Noiſe or talk without ſome rule, declares a man to be a tvs], 


O 


Ones e brings ſevere repentance. 
On preſent time depends our ſuture ſtate. 


Of all prodigality that of time's the worſt, 


Of what gives moſt delight, we ſfoonelt-loſe the fight. 
Omitting to do good, is committing evil. 

Orators are mote ſolicitous to ſpeak well, than to wo o fo, 
Our life is but here a journey to the next world. 
Our ſand doth run apace, and ſoon we end our race, 

Our minds muſt be cultiveted as well as our 6 Page | 

Other peoples deaths ought to be remembrances of our own, 


Our early care ſhould be to live moſt piouſl-, 
Our time of life is call'd a pun, by which obſerve how frail 
. | 


One vice is more expenſive than ten virtue. 


Provide NY the worle, wad 3 for the beſt. 


Poor men want many things, but covetous men all, 


| Patience and time run through the rougheſt day. 
Put to your tongue a bridle that it talk not idle. 
Pain, diigrace, and poverty have frightful looks. 
Prayers and provender hinder no man's journey. 


Put nor off the main bufineſs of life, to the very article of death, 
Pain we can count, but pleaſure fleals away. 


Poor freedom is better than rich ſlavery. 


Purſue uſeful and profitable ſtudies. 
Paſſion and partiality govern jn too many caſes, | 
Perfection in this world 1s virtue, and! in the ne xt Kno wledege. 


Quic k promiſers are commonly hes 1 
Quietnels and content, are mates moſt excellent. 
Quality exorbitant paſſions with quietneſs and patience. 
Quiet men have quiet minds, and erjoy Content, 


8 857 leatuing with alacrity and delight, | | 
D 3 Quarrelſeme 
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; Quarrelſome perſons often meet with their match. 


Quarrels are more eafily begun than ended. 
Quietneſs is ſecure, but raſhne!s 1s dangerous. 


Quietly learn to bear a croſs; if we * tis to our . 


Queſtions in jeſt no ferious anſwers need. 


Quench paſſions heat, don't ſuffer it to reign, 4 | 
Quantity with ſome, is what the' 76 hit : but 2225 v, 


with men af wit. 


PR 


Remember your dut Nero God, your neighbour, and yourſelf, | 


Repentance comes too late, when all is conſumed. 
K eaſon ſhould always guide, and o'er each act preſde. 


Reputation ſhould be the darling of human affections. 


Reſt continued long, makes idleneſs grow ſtrong. 


Rely on virtue more than blood. af 
- Repeny to-day, to-morrow may be too late, Hs | 
eputation is like a glaſs, when crack'd it: cannot be mended. : 
Reputation is gained by many actions, and loſt by one. 
Remember death, and do not forget Judgement. 
Religion in hypocrites is but ſkin deep. 

Relations and friends purſue their own ends, 
; Religion 1 is bet underſtood when moſt practiſed. 
Reiches ſerve a wiſe man, and rule a fool. 5 


Run no great riſque for vantage ſmall, though ſome for mo - 


evenge is pleaſure only to a mean ſpirit. (ney hazard all,” 
Righteous men's prayers will be regarded. 


Repentance Is 2 quite forſaking vn, but he repents n not that 
remains therein. 


Reſolve to amend, and purſue to your 0 . 
Review the time you have mifpent, think upon it and lament. 


Recreation {ould fit us for buſinely not rob us of time. 
8 

vin and ſorrow are inſeparable companions. 

Self love is the greateſt flattere: in the world, 

Some would rather diſcharge a reckoning than pay 1 a debt. 

Sia is the certain cauſe of mis fortune. 

Study to live quiet, and to do your own buſineſs. 

Some in their zeal are hot, but knowledge they have not, 


Set. bounds to zeal by diſcretion. 


Silence is the fanQtuary of prudence and diſcretion, 
Sloth is an argument of a mean degenerate mind, 
Short, and therefore vain, is all earthly gain. 


Soft words ſometimes w ork upon the proudeſt heart, 
Sleep and idleuefs are enemies to learning. 


Sin 


te Meth 
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| Sas is the cauſe of ſhame, who love it are to blame, 

| Small means and ſmall minds ruin many men. 

* Short are all extremes, whether of good or ill. 
Spend time in good duties, and treaſure in good works, 
Some go fine and brave, finely to play the knave, 

Six feet of earth end all diſtintions of our birth, | 
Some muſt die, that others may live, ſaid the grave diggers 
Silly people are commonly pleaſed with filly things. 
Some are full of oral ſanity, and mental f impiety. 

1 0 Small profit comes from all ungodly. gains. Eh 


| Train up 2 child i in "the practice of love and 81 manners. 
The end of mirth is many times the beginning of lorrow. 
Time is ſo ſwiſt that none can overtake it. 
Time poſteth ſwift away, no mortal can make it ſlay, 
| Time paſſeth ſwift away, improve therefore each day, 
The doing nothing, is very near the doing evil. 
Thoſe who won't mend to- day, hall have more work to- mor- 
h 1 e o 
5 The borrower is a flave 1 to the lender; and the ſurety aflave 
E „„ CO DOUN- :. 
Pruſt is the ſtrongeſt band of human nee, | 
/ Ihe endowments of the mind ought not to be confin'd, 
Truth may be blam'd, but cannot be iham'd. 
1 Truſt not too far, nor miſtruſt teo ſoon, 
The city cares not what the country thinks, 
To do good is the way to find it. 


| Iisjuſt ſo much time loſt as is idly ſpent. 

— | There is no ſuch thing in nature as perfection. 
? Tix, tide, and carriers, will for no man ſtay. 
2 The unfortunate are inſulted by every raſcal. 

Tis inhuman to ſport with another's infirmities, 
18 


5 Vanity makes beauty contemptible. 
Vain and tranſitory is all wordly glory. 
/ Virtue and fortune work wonders in the world, 
| Value more a good conſcience than great fame, 
 Unwilling go to law, aud willingly make an end. 
Underſtanding a thing i is half doing it. 
Variety is the happineſs of life. 


Virtuous and brave actions gain reputation. OSD = 
Ws Uſe ſoft words and hard arguments. 
6 Virtue is commended | by all, but follow ed by few, 
Vohaukful | 
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- Unthankfuineſs is the cauſe of the.earth's unfruitfulneſs, 
Vain conceitednels is ridiculed by all, CNS 
Virtue is ſeldom a match for power. 
Underſtand things not by their form, but quality. 
| Virtue all commend, but few do it attend, 
Union and peace make diſcord ceaſe, 

Voalour and greatneſs are prefer'd before neatneſs. 
Pein and fooliſh things, diſreputation brings. 

BY Virtuous actions will bring repotation gill. 


What i is wore vain than public light to bun, . 
What pleaſes Gov, muſt be; none alters his decree, _ 
We are many times deceived with the bare ſhew of good, 
Women and wine, though they ſmile, make men pine. 
When fortune knocks, be ſure to open the door. Ss 
Wine is a turn coat; firſt a friend and then a an enemy. 
What is violent is ſeldom permanent. 
When good cheer is lacking, our friends will be pr cking, 
Wiſe men keep their expences thort of their income. 
We keep a better account of our money than our time, | 
Wickedneſs in jeſt turns to wickednels in earv© ft, 
We muft not blame foi tune for our own faults. | 
_ Where knavety is in credit, honeſty is put out of coutitenance, 
We muſt look to time paſt, to improve what's to come. 
What is fixed in our hearts is ſeldom out of our heads. 
Wickedneſs comes by degrees as well as virtue. | 
þ Wouls you be rich, be induli _ - 11 wile, liudious. 
I Fran was a great captain, as well as great 1 . 
Xerxes wept at the thoughts that bis vaſt army would be dead 
= in 100 years. 
TS FFerxes whipt the ſea becauſe it would not obey his command 
 Aenophon accounted the wiſe men happy. 
Aenophilus lived without fickne's one hundred and ſeven years. 
*Xamplcs of the beſt for ever mind, and intimate in kind, 
Aerxes wept at the changeable late of man. | 
Kamine well how you. improve, for that will be as ; you your 
learning love. | | 
Xarells will much improve gain. | | 
'perience i is the miſtreſs of all arts and ſciences. Se 10 7 ö 


el in what you can, and ſtrive to lead the van. 
eſs your deſire to learn by your diligence. 


th is full of diforder, and age of infirmities. 


| Young 
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Young men lament your minutes miſpent, 

Your time improve and ſquander it not away. 
' Your ſpelling mind, and ſenſe of what you write, - 
: Yield quietly to what mat come unvoidably-. 

Voung men * ſtrength ſhould provide againſt age and weak. 
| , EW -. 
Youth in their prime, mould manage well their time. 

Youth to the grave do go, as well as the aged do. 
LVield yourſelf fervants to righteouſnefs and to holineſs, 

| Your copy wind, write fair, and of blotting beware, 

Your care could appear by writing moſt fair. 

Vour Jae and your mn will make you write e fair, 


5 Zeal i in a ck cauſe, will merit ie | 
| Zeal mixt with love, is as harmleſs as a dove. | 
Zealouſly ftrive for an eternal crown. 5 
Zealouſly ftrive with emulation to write, 725 
Zeal without knowledge is but religious wild fire. 
aal, if not rightly directed, is very pernicious. 
 Zealeuſly bend amain, fair writing to obtain. 0 
Zeno was the firſt of the ſtoic philolophes, bo 5 70 
accbeus he was low, but his faith was'nt ſo. 


Short Lines for Text hand. 


Abandon whatſoever is ill, — Be wiſe betimes 
Care deſtroys the body.—Do the things that are juſt. _ 
Expect to receive as you give,—Frequent good company. 
Give what you give chearfully,—Have good men in eſteem, 
Imitate that which is good. —Keep Gep's commandments. 
Learn to be wiſe. Make a right uſe of time. | 
Nothing get, nothing have.—Obſerve modeſty. 
Pleaſures are very ſhort, —Pains are very long. 
Quit all revenge. —Quiet your paſſions, 
Kecompenſe a good turn,——Repent of your fins. 
Silence gives conſent. — in very little. | 
Time is more precious than gold, —Turn from your fin's, 
Uſe moderate pleaſures.—Uſe not bad company. 
Vain are ſome pleaſures.—Vice is deteſtable. 
Wiſdom is the principal thing. Wiſe men are ſcarce, 
Yeſterday cannot be recall'd.— Vou cannot take tog nuch 
Care. he — 
Xenophon, Xenocrates, Xeno, and Xenubia. 


AJ, 
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5 Double lines in Verſe 
All you that in fair writing would excel, 
How muc!: you write regard not, but how well. 
Bear your pen lightly, keep a ſteady hand, 
And that's the way fair writing to command. 1 
Carefully mend in each ſucceeding linge. | = 
For that's the way to reach to what is fine. | DN 
Deſcending frokes are dark but vpwards ſmall. 
Even at head and feet keep letters all. 
From blots keep clean your books, and always mind 
To have your letters all one way inclin'd. 
Grace every letter perfect, full and ſmall, 
And keep a due proportion in them all, 
Hold your penlightly, grip it not too hard, 
And with due care your copy well regard. 
Join every letter to its next with care, 
And let your ſtrokes be admirably fair. 
| Keep a cloſe hand and ſmoothly glide along, 5 
Acending fine and downright ſtrokes are ſtrong b 
Let graceful beauty in each line appear, . „ 
And ſee the front doth not excel the reer. 
Majeſtic grace both beautiful and ſtrong, q 
Doth, or elfe ought, to every line belong. | 
No roughneſs at the edge ſhould e er be ſeen, _ - 
But all the letters ſhould be ſmooth and clean. „„ 
On care depends the beauty of each line, e 4 
For that alone will make your art to ſhine. 5 
Praiſe is deferyed by the careful hand, 
But for the unthinking doth correQion ſtand, 
| Quit yourſelf nobly with a prudent care, 
Of clumſy writing and of blots beware. 
Remember ſtrictly what the art enjoins, 
Equal ſiz'd letters and as equal lines. 
Small letters muſt of equal height be ſeen, 
The ſame of great, both beautiful and clean 
_ Time and delight will eaſy make the taſk ! 
Delight, delight's the only thing I aſk; _ 
Vain are the hopes of thoſe who think to gain, 
| This noble treaſure without taking paius. 
While idle drones ſupinely dream of fame, 
Ihe induftrious actually do get the ſame, 
*Xemplar lines are writing's ſureſt law, 
Precepts many lead us, but examples draw. 
Youth is the progreſs for time in all arts, 
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Then uſe your youth to gain the nobleſt parts. 
| Zeal for attainmeat of each art will prove, 
One means of purchaſing the gen'ral love, 55 
Since good ink is neceiſary to good writing, I ſhall give 
a Receipt or two for making ſome of the beſt black ink in 
the world, which is as follows, viz. 7 5 
5 A receipt for making black Ink. 
| 18 ſix quarts of rain or river water, (but rain water is the 
beſt, ) put one pound and a half of freſh blue galls of A- 
leppo, (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong enough) bruiſed 
Pretty ſmall; eight ounces of copperas clean, rocky, and 
green; alſo eight ounces of cleam bright and clear gum A= 
rabic; and two ounces of roch allum : Let theſe ſtand toge- 
ther in a large ſtone bottle, or clean ſtone pot, or earthen 
pot, with a narrow mouth, to. keep it free from duſt ; ſhake, 
Toll, or ſtir it well, once every day; and you will have ex- _ 
cellent ink in about a month's time; and the older it grows, 
.” - he DEter 1; wil be Tg WR = ine e We 
OD. I ngredients for a Quart. | . 
I quart of water 4 ounces of galls, 2 ounces of copperas, 
and 2 ounces of gum, mixed and ſiirred as above. 
: | Note If you ſoak the green pealing of walnuts, (at the 
time of the year when pretty ripe), and oak ſaw duit or 
ſmall chips of oak, in rain water, and ſtir it pretty often for a 
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= = fortnight ; the water ſtrained off and uſed with the ſame in- 
gredients as above, will render the ink ſtill ſtronger and bet- 


Ho io make red ius, 
FAKE z pints of ſtale beer, (rather than vinegar), and 
1 4 ounces of ground Rrazil wood: ſimmer them toge- 

ther for an hour; then ſtrain it through a flannel, and bottle 
it up, well ſtopped for uſe. _ 5 e 
Or, you may diſſolve half an ounce of gum Senega, or A- 
rabic, in half a pint of water; then put a pennyworth of ver- 
million into a ſmall gallipot, and pour ſome of the gum wa-. 
ter to it, and ſtir it well, and mix it together with a hair pen 
cil, to a proper conſiſtency; but it will not incorporate pre. 
ſently, but by the next day it will; then having a clean pen, 
dip it into the ink, having firſt well ſtirred it with the pencil 
and then you may uſe it: It is a fine and curious red though 
\ not ſo free as the other. And after the ſame manner you 
| may make any other coloured ink, as blue, green, yellow, 


1 e . | | N purple, 
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| purple, Kc. having divers gallipots for that uſe. In like 
manner you may mix the ſhell gold, for curious occafions, 
pouring two or three drops according-to direction into the 


| ſhell, and mix it well with a clean hair pencil, and with it 
put a little into a clean pen, &c, The ſmall ſhells may be 


bought at ſome fan ſellers, or fan-painters, at two or three _ 


for two-pence. or the large ones (which are beſt) at the'c co- 


lour ſhops, at ſixpence a piece. 


To keep Ink from freezing or moulding. 


I hard froſty weather Ink will be apt to freeze; which if 
| & ance it doth, it will be good for nothing, for it takes away 


its blackneſs and beauty. To prevent which, (if you have not 


the conveniency of keeping it warm or from the cold,) put 
a few drops of brandy or other ſpirits into it, and it will not 
freeze. And to hinder 1 its moulding, put a little therein. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on ſeveral ſuljedts, and in ſeveral 5 


Occafions, 


„ EroRE we enter into Arithmetic, i it may he- proper to 


give ſome examples of Letters of various ſubjects, and 
upon divers occaſions; which letters frequently read over, 


and ſometimes copied, may be a good introduction to a hand- 
ſome ſtyle, and a commendable manner of writing : beſides 
the help and uſe they may be of in noting and obſerving the 


method of ſpelling good Englith, and orthographically pla- 


cing great letters, or capitals, where they ought to be: ang 
allo i in imprinting in the mind the due notion of points, Rape, -.-M 


&c. and when and where to be made. 

Leters are variouſly worded, and ought properly to ex- 
greſs the defires, thoughts, Sc. of the writer to the reader 
that thereby the receiver of the letter may fully underitand, 
and be juſtly informed of the occaſions, wants, or intentions 
of the ſender. 

Letters being wrote on ſeveral ſubjects, and on Sa oc- 
caſions, they may be ranked under theſe denominations, or 


ſeveral heads following, viz. Letters of proffered afſistance, of 


thanks, of excuſe, of reproof, advice, or of counſel, of recom- 


mendation, of remonstrance, of buſineſs, and of amuſement ; let- 


ters conſolatory, congratulatory, and exhortaiory ; alſo familiar 
and mixed letters, containing various ſubjects. 
I ſhall not have room to touch upon every one of theſe par- 


. ticularly: but I (hall give ſundry examples promiſculouily as 
follow, viz. 
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uten Son to his Father. 
Honoured Father, 

/S I have had no letter from you, "IX your favour of 
the 8th of October laſt, which | anſwered by the next 
80 , I take this opportunity of enquiring after your health, 
and that of my fifter. I hive herewith ſent you, Sir, by 
Samuel Simple, the Pempſey carrier, a ſpaniel dog, called 
Tray; who is an excellent good one of his kind, and fit for 
the ſport of your place; he is very free for the water: and 

1 de hath any fault, it is being a little too eager; but he is 
voung, and may be brought to what you pleaſe to have him. 
Pray give my love to my lifter, and be plow led to 88 0 of 


my duty to vourſelf, who am. 

1 | Sir, Your molt Auttfül 88 

1 London, Dec. 6. . and humble ſervant, - 

17 787. e FF Avr: TINY ADDLEBILL, 
"The A NSWER. 


N Des Son, „„ Pempſey, 2870 Aber, 1787. 5 


Received your letter of the 6th infant and thank you 

for enquiring after my health, which, I thank God, I per- 
feQly enjoy at preſent, as I wiſh and hope vou do yours. —[ 
received your preſent of the dog; but the. poor cur was al- 
molt ſtarved, having (as I ſuppoſe) had nothing on the road, 
but he is now in condition, and hath been tricd as to bis met- 
_ tle, which I find to be good. IT have ſent you by the carrier 
balf a dozen wild ducks, which Tray fetched » ben 1 had fuot 
them. Your ſiſter remeinbirs ker love to you and hath feut 
you a turkey and a chine of bacon, to which 7 with you and 
your friends (if you invite any) a good ſtomach. My pray 
ers to God for your profpcrity, t- m poral and crernal, are con- 


ſtantly offered up by 


EE 
— 


Py 
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Vourloving Father, 


Avraew 4 DH» III. 
2 


P, . We have a great many wild fon! in orr level, ſo 
Hae you may expect another preſent of that kind in a little 
ime. 
Note. The letters P. S. Bonify Poſtſerivi; *. Nb name is 
given to any thing which 3s (Uike the ſour laſſ lines in the pre- 
ceding letter) wrote below the body of a letter. 


A Letter from a Young M an to his Uncle. 


+ Honoured Uncle, 
HE many kind and courteous thinks that youlaye done 
di for me, oblige — in point of nude, as We. as du- 


ty 
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ty, (as an opportunity now offers itſezf) to make a tender 
Fou of my poor, but real and hearty ſervice, in the affair 
between you and Mr. A. B. of this place, and if you'll pleaſe 
but to communicate to me your intentions, and give me your 


directions thereip, I will execute them with all punctuality; 


and will from time to time give you an exact account of my 


proceedings therein: ee in expectations of your 


commands, L* remain, 


Take tke offer of your ſervice in the bulinels between me 


1 and Mr A. B. of your city very kindly, and think none 
fitter to adjuſt that affair than yourſelf; 


endeavour 50 bring him to tome retlonable accomodation; 


For in ſuch conteſts the winner 1s commonly a loſer in the 
end: Therefore, if you can bring him to any reaſonable 


terms, I ſhall be very glad. You underſtand the affair, and 
'T ſhall commit it wholly to your diſcreet and good manage- 


ment, being perſuaded, you'll do for me as for yourſelf; in 


- which opinion I remain, 


: Your loving and ateQionate Uncle: 
| PO Bast. Ans. 
From a Niece to her Aunt, | 
Madam, | 


E trouble I have already given you puts me to the. 


bluſh, when ] think of intruding again on your good 
-mels ; ; but necethity, which frequently obliges us to ſuch ac” 
tions a+ are contrery to our in clination, is the motive that in- 
duces me to be thus troubleſome now. Pray, dear Madam- 
excuſe me if I once more beg your aſſiſtance, which I do not 
doubt but you very well know I ftandin Sod of at this time; 


and I ſhall ever have a grateful remembrance of your good- 
| neſs to me: and 1 hope 1 ſhall be, one time or other, oY It 


Capacity of making ſome return for the many obligations 
Pour goodneſ hath couterred upon me. 
| Your moſt repectfol Niece, 
and very hamble ſervant, 


London, May 9. 
i 1787. 


A Letter of proffered afſictance to a Friend. 
Dear friend, 


Shouid be falſe to true friendſhip, if 1 would neplett or 
ak off friend in adverſity. J have heard that you are 


u nder 


Sir, your moſt obliged Nephew, | 


but J am unwilling 
to go to law; and had rather, much rather, that you would | 


ENEZLOPE Pres, x. 


f 0 
* . 
| f 


Norwich, Dec. 7 and very humble ſervant, * 
. Baran Bixe. . 

| The Uncle's Arswen. . 

- Ne vhew, London, Dec. 12. 1787. 
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under ſome misfortune, and at preſent need my aſſiſtance 1 1 


therefore fend you theſe lines for your conſolation, defiring 


you to bear up againf} your ill tuck, with as much preſence 
of mind as you can: for, aflure vourſelf, 1 thell ſuddenly fol- 
low this epiſtle in perſon, and come, I hope, opportunely 
enough for your afſiſtance: till which time tale courage, 


and be aſſured you thall not be e of timely aſſiſl⸗ | 
' ance, lrom, dear, friend, 


Your? s in reality, | 
| Irxoruy TirmeLy,. 
A, other 1% a Siuer. 
Pest Sifter, 

| Y great diſtance RY long ende from: you Aber 1 
M have not wanted good company) makes me very ſo- 
licitous concerning your welfare natural affection inclines 
me ſtrongly to have you in remembrance, tendering your 


health and welfare in every reſpect as dear as my own; and 
there is nothing at my command, but, if you requeſt, it ſhall 
be freely yours. Notwithſtanding the diſtance, I propoſe 
| (God willing) to make you a vilit very ſhortly, and had 
done it before now, but an urgent occaſion interpoſed ; tbe 
: particulars of-which being too-long for a letter, I (hall ac- 
quaint you with when I ſee you. Pray give my due reſpects 
to all friends, particularly to honeſt Mr 8. T. and ſo, 


in expectation of finding you all well at my arial, 1 con- 
clude, Y 
Dear Siſter, 5 
London, Dec. 6. | Your affectionate Brother; 
7 55 . and humble Servant, 
| |  Henxy Huanry: 
— 4 Teer Saks a Youth at School ts hes Parents. 7 
Honoured Father and Mother, 
Received your kind letter, of the 4th of November lat, 
and alſo the ſeveral things therein mentioned, by the Chi. 
cheſter carrier, for which I return you my moſt humble and 
| hearty thanks, they coming very ſeaſonably to the relief of 
my neceſſities.— ] endeayour te make the beſt 1 improvement 


in my learning that I poſſibly can, (though at firſt it ſeemed 


a little irkſome and hard) and 1 hope to gain the point at 
ll for which you ſent r2e bither. Pray, dear Parents, ac- 
cept of my moil humble duty to yourſelves, and kind love to 


my brothers and fifters, and to my quandom Playfellows, 


particularly to Jackey Singlebrains 3 and tell him, I hope by 
this time he -begias to be a little ſerious.—I am, 
| 7 HS Londoa- 


„ 7 be Young Ma an' boot Companion, 


1 

ag N 
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London Dec. 6, Honoured Parents, 
* 8 Your dutiful Son, and humble Servant, 
SGrxraxx STUDIOUS, 
Ano: THER, 
" Honoured Sir, | 
Am verymuch obliged to you for all your e : alll hive 
to hope is, that the progreſs I make in learning will be no 
 difagreeabie return for the ſame : gratitude, duty, and a view 
of future advantages, all conſpire to make me ſenſible ho Ww 
woch ought to labour for my own improvement, and your 


ſatislaction, in order to ſhew myſelf, upon all occaſions, tO 


he : 
- Eaton Seb ood, 5 Your moll obeGent Son, 
May 8.1787. DaxIEL DILIGENT» 
a 4 Leiter of Recommendation. 5 
IR | 


IE bearer 1333 Fa Faithful, I ſend to , you as one * 


whoſe honeſty. you. may rely on: and my experience of 


bis conduct and fidelity gives me a certain kind of confidence 
in recommending him to you; for you know me, Sir, and I 


believe you cannot in the leaſt think, that I would recom- 
mend any one to you, of whoſe probity I had the leaſt ſhla- 
dow of doubt or ſuſpicion. I am, with due reſpect, 
| Sie. | 
Yonr real Friend and humble "RIO 


GEORGE GexzRovs, 
4 Letter of Thanks. | 
SIR, 
Received your "WOE with the kind preſent which a ac- 
companicd it: I have no other way of exprefling my gra- 
titade at preſent but my hearty thanks, every thing you do 


bas a pecuoliar EXC]! che, AS the manner of doing It is as a- 
grecable as the action itlelf;: But I muſt flop, lett 1 ſhould 


i Fend that delicacy, which I would commend, and which is 


conan bly adac by, 
Sir, 
Vour moſt obli ged and bn Servant, 
GEORGE GrATEEULs 
| 7. a Country Chapman. _. 
Mr Francis Fairdealer, London 81th Dec. 1787. 
SILK; 

OU and 1 have Feds had trading 3 and it is 
Y net my fault that we do not continue ſo to do; for aſ- 
ſure yourſelf, 1 have a great value and reſpect for you, and 
on that account, none ſhall be more ready to oblige you in 

what 


„ 
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what I may; ; therefore let us once more re· aſſume our deal- 
ings together; and you ſha'l find, that for any goods you 
have occaſion for in my PL none G ule 708 Wore kindly | 


than, 
81 1 | 
Your real iriend and kambls Serwnt, 
N Trros TRADEWELL. 
4 Leer of Congratutation 5 
SIR, 


; AS I am perfeRly fincere in the profeſſions "if friendfulpr | 


which I have conſtantly made to you, you will certain- 


ly believe that I am ſc nfibly rejoiced at your late good for- 


tune: 3 as your merit gave me occaſion to ſoteſee it, long be- 


fore it happened, ſo 1 was not at all ſurpriſed on hearing 


thereof; 1 heartily wiſh you greater lucceſs; and beg, that 


you will always contirue me in the number of thoſe whom ; 


you permit to ſub! cribe themſelves, as J now do, 


8 Sir, Vour moſt * . 
es Heil: 1 | 5 and moeſt faithful ſervant, 
1787 . Rarrn KEiak, 
4 N of Ys after Health. 

Hammerſinitb, gth of ob. 1789 
sk, 
Vip VT hearing from you in ſuch a length of time aa from 
the 11 of June laſt, I am concerned, leſt ſickneſs, or 


ſome other accident, bath happened te you, or ſome one of 


the family; my apeafitiels occaſions my iving you this trou- 
ble, and i 0 that 1 may find things 5 with you better than 
my fears ſuggeſt; however, be 1i2:led to let me know the 


certainty with all convenient ſpeed; and thereby you'll very 


much oblige, „ 
| Your re al fri iend, "and very humble Servant, 


PETER Plriut. 


A Leiter by way of Peil toe Friend. 
SIR, 


I Am uncertain whether my late 1 OEGIIEe have come to 


your knowledge; however, 1 molt humbly preſume on 
your good nature, being aflured by ſundry examples of your 
compaſſion, that you will think of and take pity on the diltreſ- 
ſed : therefore, as en object truly deſerving compaſſion, I 
molt humbly implore, and 5 you, to conlider the many 
loſſes and diſappointmen: s that J have lately met with, which 
tare reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous circumſtances, that J 


cannot poſſibly proceed in any affairs; You was pleaſeq on: 
E 3 
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to ftile me ycur friend, and ſo I was indeed: and ſo T wou!d 
moſt certainly be now, hd ſhew 1t by a henal proof of kind- 
neſs, if our cream indeed were changed, by ſtanding between 


you and mi>fortune, and ſcreening you from the contempt in- 


cident to poverty and diſtreſs. I doubt not, Sir, but vour 


generoſity and goodneſs is as great; and [ hope, with all hu- 


mility, you will be pleaſed 0 interpole your good offices be- 
tween ruin and Sir, 1 55 


Your very humble Servant, 
LAWRENCE Locvrkss. 


| 4 Tele of Pri nd/hbip. 
- Dear Friend, 


is now a * time. (as I account it) ſince you and! han: 
had any mutual converſe by letter, wikch to me is a great 
A; and really, if diſtance did 386 ſomewhat excuſe, 
I ſnould be apt to tax you with unkindneſs; but however, 


perhaps you may not have the ſame conveniency of writing 
at your place (for want of poſtage) as we have at ours, and 

on that account I ſhall not inſiſt on it as an infringement of 

friendſhip; the chief purport of this being to Squire © of your 


welfare, and to have an anſwer given to, 
| Sir, 
Your real Friend, and very humble Servant; 
KENDEICR Kindl v. 


| 4 Letter £4 Buſineſs. 
Si 
OURS of the 25 ult, is now before me ; in anſwer to 
which, I poſitively declar-, That Mr . B. hath not 
been with me, to preſent the bill of exchange that you men- 
tion in your letter of advice to me; and therefore there can 
be no juit cauſe of proteſt, or au) other charge put on. 


London, May 1, 
08 


ir, y our hamblc ſervant, 
Jon laxoerxr. 


It is as proper to know h to ſub ſcribe, and how to al 
ref, as it 18 to write a | tter, | | 
Es SUPERSCRIPPTIONS, 
To the King's mot Excellent Majely. 
To the Ducen' 1 29 Horcellent Maj eſl y. 
To the Prince, To his Rove! Highneſs, %e. 
To the Priaceis, T9 her Royai Hyhneſs, &c. 


E 0 Arc 6 51 (hops. 


10 5.4 (71 Ace the Lord Arc: vilhup of Comterbury ; Or, 


15 


FC 
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To the moſt, Reverend Father in God. | 
| To Biſho; 58. = 
To the Right Reverend Father + in God. 
To Beans, Archdeacons, &.. 
To the Reverend A B D P. "Dean of W. 
To the inferior Clergy, 


To the Reverend Mr A. &c or To the Reverend Hocker, &c. | 


Jo the great Officers of State. 


T's the Right Honourable P. Earl ef H. Lord High Chancellor | 
of Great Britain—Lord Preſident of the Council Lord Privy © 


Seal—One of his Majeſty? s principal Secretarics of State, Go, 
To temporal Lords. 

To his Grace the Dute of. &c. To the Mot Honourable the 

Marquis of, &c. To the Right Honourable the Earl of, &. 


7 the Right Honourable 57 Lord V/count, &c. To the | 


Right Honourable the Lord, &c. 
The eldeſt fons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, aud Earle, enjoy by | 
the courtely of England, the ſecond title belonging to their 


father: thus the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Bedford is called 
Marquis of Tavi/oc ; of the Duke of Grafton, Earl of Euſton; 


of the ear] of Macclesfield, Lord Viſcount Parker, &c. and 
their daughters are called Ladies, with the addition of their | 
chriſtian and ſirnames; thus, Lady Carolina Rugel, Lady 4 
gusta Fitzroy, Lady Betty Parker, &c. 

The younger ſons of Dukes are in like manner called 
Lords: and thoſe of Marquiſſes and Earls, together with all 
the children of Viſcounts and Baronets, are ſtiled Honourable. 

Jo a Baronet Honourable; to a Knight, Right Worſhips 
Jul, and to an Eſquire, Worſhipful—Every Privy Counſellor, 
though not a Nobleman, hath the title of Right Honourable, 
All Ambaffadors have the ſtile of Excellency; as hath allo 
the Lord Lieutenant of /re/a:iid, and the Captain General of 


his Majeſty's forces. The Lord Mayor of London, during 
bis Mayoralty, hath the title of Right Honourable. And the 


Sheriffs, during their office, have the title of Right Worſhip- 


ful. All Mayors of Corporations have the title of e 5 


during their office. 

To the King; Sire, or May it pleaſe your Majesty. 

To the Queen ; Madam or, May it pleaſe your Majesty. NY 
To the Prince; Str, or, Moy. ut pleaſe your Roya! Highneſs. 
Jo the Priacels ; ; Madam, r, May it pleaſe your Raya? 

FHigbnefs. 

To a Duke; My Lord Dube, or, May it pleaſe your Grace, 
To a Ducheſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe your Grace 

To an Archbithop ; j May 2 pleaſe your Grace, | 


To 


rer 
„ * 
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To 2 Marquis; : My Lord, or, May 7 pleaſe your Lordſhip. 
To a Marchioneſs; Madam, or, May it pleaſe gour 1. ady ſhip. - 
To an Earl, Viſcount, or Baron; My Lord, or, _ it pleaſe 
your Lordſhip. 


To their Conſorts ; Madam, or, May it e 3 Ladyſhip. 


'Fo a Biſhop ; My Lord, or, May :t pleaſe your Lord/Dip. 


To a Knight; Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Worſhip, 


To his Lady; M. adam, or May u pleaſe your Ladyſb h. 


Fo a Mayor, Jultice of the Peace, e Me. 0 Sen, or, May 


it pleaſe your Wor ſhip. 


To the Clergy ; Reverend Sir, Mr Dain; ; Mr Tr Arebdeacon ; ; 


&c. as cliropmitances may require, 


At ſubſcribing your name, conclude with the ſame titte 


you began with; as, My Lord, Your Lord/ſhip's &. 


Io either Houſe of Parliament, and to Commiſſioners, or 
bodies corporate, 


To the Right Hinoerablewhs Lords Spiritual and Temp -rebin | 


Parliament aſſembled, 


To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and rgeffer 4 
Parliament aſſembled. 


To the Right Honourable the Lor ds Commiff oners r of th 
Treaſury or Admiralty. | 


Revenue ofthe Exciſe, &c. 


London. | 
To the M asters, IWardens, and Court Ayis1ants of the N or- 


bigful C ee q £ Drapers, 


Of Secret IV, riling, 


ER E it may not be improper to ſay ſomething of Se. 
eret Writiag; to which biſhop Millins, in his book of 
Mathematical Magic, ſpeaks largely; but it is principally con- 
cerning writing in cypher,. which requires great pains, and 


an uncommon ſhare of ingenuity, both in writers and readers, 
But however, I hall ſhow two or three particular ways, that 


are very pretty and amuſiag, and allo Very ealy, both | as to 
coſt and pains, And, | 


Fire, If you dip your pen in- the juice ofa lemon, or of 


an onion, or in your own urine, or in ſpirits of vitriot and 


write on clean paper ee 2 you intend, it ſhall not be dit- 
cerned till you hold it to the fue, and then it will appear le- 
giole. And f with any of the . you rise on 
your {kin, as on your arm, and back of your hand, &c. it 
mall uot be {cen till you burn a piece of paper, and with the 


alles 


To the Honourable the Cum 10N8rs of his Mz ajes ty? 4 Cu "wi 
tom? ; | 


Te the Right Wo! * W the Governors of Chritts Hoſyinal 
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uch plainneſs of method, and femiliarity of ſtile, as {hall ren- 


_ and fo make it legible. 
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© aſhes rub on the place, and then it will appear very plain: 
and thus I have experienced and tried, and therefore can ſay, 
b probatum ent. „ | 


4 
2 
f 


hl 


Another way is, when you write a letter that you intend 
ſhall not be diſcovered, but to thoſe you think fit, firſt to 
write your thoughts on one fide of your letter with black ink, 


Nas uſual, (but it ought to be on thin paper) and then, on the 
7 contrary ſide, go over the ſaid matter that you would have ſe- 


cret with a clean pen dipped in milk, 2nd that writing ſhall _ 


not be read without holding to the fire, as mentioned above, 


and then it will appear legible in a bluith colour. | 

A third method is, to have two pieces of paper of an equal 
fze, and the uppermoſt cut in chequered holes or ſqu are, 
big enough to contain any word of fix or ſeven ſyllables, and 
in thoſe ſquares write your mind in regular ſenfe; and then | 
take off the ſaid chequered paper, and fill up the vacancics | 
with words of any kind, which will render it perfect nonſenſe, 
and not capable of being read to any purpoſe of intelligence. 
Then transmit and ſend the ſaid uppermoſt, or chequered pa- 
per, or another exactly of the ſame form, to your correſpon- 
dent; whereby he ſhall, by laying it nicely on your laid let- 
ter, read your intended ſenſe, without being perplexed with 
the words of amuſement intermixed, which make it altoge- 
ther unintelligible, VVV 

Or again, You may write to your friend in proper ſenſe 
with com mon ink, and let the lines be at ſo commmodious a 
diſtance, that what you intend to be ſecret may be written 
between them with water, wherein galls have been ſteeped a 


+ little time, (but not long enough to tinAure the water); and 
- when diy, nothing of the writing between the ſaid lines can 


be ſeen; but when it is to be read you mult with a fine hair 
pencil dipp'd in copperas water, go between the ſaid lines, 


| Note, This way will give ro ground for ſuſpicion, becauſe 


| 4 the letter ſeemeth to Carty proper ſenſe in thoſe Lines that are 
let at ſuch a proper diſtance, &c. 1 1 


ere 
FT ER writing, the next neceſſary ſtep towards qualiſy- 
ing a perſon of buſineſs is the underflanding that truly 


laudable and moſt excellent accompliſhment, the noble ſci- 


ence of Arithmetic, a knowledge ſo neceſſary in all the parts 
of life and Buſineſs, that ſcarce any thing is done without it. 
In my directions fer its attainment, I ſhall proceed with 


der 
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der it eaſy to be underſtood, and conſpicuous to he meaneſt 


| Capacity. 


And fiiſt of Notation and Numeration.. 
In Netation, We maſt note or obſerve, that all numbers 


expreſſed by, or compoſed of, theſe ten agares or characters 
Nen 18 vz. 


One, Two, Three, Four. Fi: ve, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Cypher... 


I * 4 5 6 FFV 
Nine of theſe are c alled ſignificant figures, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the C;pher, which of itſelf fignifies nothing ; but 
us it is placed (in hole numbers) ſerves to incieale the va- 


lue of the next figure or figures that Rand before it: as 3is 
but three; but before the cypher thus 30 the 3 becomes 
thirty & c. But in Decimal Fractions (o) decreaſes the va-- 


lue of the figure behind it, for therein 3 is three tenths of 
any thing, but by. placing © before it thus oz it is decreaſed 


from 3 tenth parts to three hundreth parts of any thing, &c. 


— We are to note, That every one, or any of the above men- 


tion ed nine figures, or digits, hare two values: one certain, 


and another uncertain; the certain value is when i it ſtands a- 


lone by itſelf; the uncertain is, when joined or placed with 


other fur of cyphers: for when any one of theſe figures 


Rand alone, they ſignify no more than their own ſimple va- 
lue: as 5 is but five, 4 but four; 6 but ſix, and 3 no more 
than three, &c. and this is the certain value of a figure. But 


When any other figure or cypher is annexed, they then are 


increaſed in their value ten times; as 5 org units, or ones, 
to 5 tens or fifty; 4 to 4 tens or forty, © to 6 tens or fixty; 
3 to 3 tens or thirty: as thus, 51, fifty-one, 42, forty-two; 
63, xt y-three; 34, thirty- four, &c. Again, if any of 
the ſaid figures Rand in the third place towards the left hand, 


they ſignify ſo many hundreds as they expreffed units or 


ones: as, 500, is five hundreds, 400, four hundreds, Goo, 


6x hundreds, and 300, three hundreds, &c. If any of them 


poſſeſs the fourth place towards the left hand, they are ſo 


many thouſands as they contain units: Anc fo any, or every 
figure, increaſes by a tenfold proportion, from the right hand 


to the left, according to the place it is found or ſtands in; fo 
that 5 may either be five, or fifty; five hundred, or five * 


Hand ; in the firſt place 5, in the ſecond 50, in the third 500, 


in the fourth place, Foo, &c. The true value of figures in 


conjuction, may be fully learns and undefſtood * the follow - 
ing table. 


The. 


- * 4 
— * 8 5 2 «x. I 12 4 e NF 
J Lo a ton 44 A ai SC 
E NY lng * 1 „ ** 224 8 7 
8 ; ES 
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' The NUMERATION TABLE. 
=. 7 * 8 2 
EW VEL 0: 0 
222 83 7 — 2 
JJ... £5. LR 4 | 2 
. 23 8 
JJ;öXö; 8:38 
i S359 3 2 3-5 
r 2 wa 0 
ELLE 4 2 43> 8 
37)0õ0000ͤãĩ ðòV ; 
1 4 3 4 567890 12] 123 456 589 012 
12345678001] 12 345 678 got 
1234 567890 1 234 567 890 
4 2 34.50 789] 123 456-739: 
CWC 
1234 36 7 1 234 567 
1 2 3 4 5:0J-: 123 456 
17177. 5, £2,348 
e "3: #08 
x, : 


For the cafier endes of any number, firſt get the war 
at the head of the table by heart; as units, tens, hundreds, 
thouſands, &c. and apply them thus, 7 5s five units, five; and 


tens, ſeventy; that is ſeventy-five. Again, 678, 8 nite.” 


eight; 7 tens, ſeventy; and 6 hundreds, fix 5 : that 
is, tix hundred leventy eight, Once more, 3456: 6 Unite : 
| Tix; 5 tens, fifty: 4 hundreds, four hundred; 3 thouſands, 


three "houſyid; cy three thouſand four hundred biſty- 


ne 4th 3 of the table, viz, 1224536789; may be 
read thus, one hundred twenty three willow, four hundred 
fifty fix thouſand, ſeven hundred eighty nine. But the man. 
ner of reading any number may be rendered more intelligi 
ble by tons, thus; make a comma after every third Sg 
or cypher, beginning at the right hand, and ſo on towards 
the left, thereby dift:nguiſhing every third place into hundreds 
as bundreds of units, hundred of thouſands, hundreds of 
millions, and huv Seeds thouſands of millions. &c. And for 
trial, let's read the fr line of the table; where the laſt places 
in valuation is hundred thouſands of 1 and being point- 
ed jut periods ſtand thus, 123, 459, 739, 012: and is to be 
read os. One hnvdred twenty three thoutand, four hun- 
dred by. lix millions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thouſand 


7 
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no hundreds and twelve. Again, the following number, vi · 

276, 245, 678 921, 460, is to be read thus; 276 millions of 

millions, 245 thoulands of millions, 678 millions, 921 thou- 

ſand, 460 units or ones: that is, two hundred ſeventy fx 

millions of millions, two hundred forty: five thouſand fix hun- 

dred ſeventy eight millions, nine hundred twenty-one thou- 

| ſand, four hundred and bxty.. The forego! ing Table of Nu- 

meraſiox is on the right hand diſtinguiſhed into ſuch periods, 

for the eaſier reading thereof; and the like is N . ; 

in the public offices, "and by men of buſineſs, | 

L | Numbers to be read or . ritten, vx. 

0. Nioty fix, 5 

242, Two hundred forty wo, 

7924, Seven thouſand 9 hundred and 24, 

540c6, Fifty four thouſand and ſix, 

524507, Five hundred 24 thouſand 5 707, 

4506240, Four million, 705 thouſand 240, 

60700472, Sixty millions, 200 thouſand 452, | 

47406029. Four hundred 74 millions, 960 thouſand 204, 

4214007042, Four thouſand 214 millions 7 thouſand gz, 

44214800240, Forty four thouſand 214 millions 8 hundred 
_ thouſand 240. b 


| 07 Numerical Leiters. 


Numbers were anciently exprefied by letters; and it is ne- 
cefſary to underſtand them, for the reader re ading the dates 
of years, frequently uſed in the title pages of books, on fane- 


ro] monuments, in Roman hiftory, Ge. 
J ſignifies One, — 9995 Five Hundred Thou- 


. | '- tang; 

X Ten, 3 -ECCCCI539997 Fen: 8 
I. Fifty, dired Thouſanq, or a million. 
C an Hundred, WH DCC,LAXXVI11, exnrefles 

CC twe Hundred, | this preſent date of 1788. 
D or T7 five hundred, 8 being One thouſand, D five 
M. or CI) a Thouſand,  Hurdred, CC two Hundred, 
159 five Thouſand, and LXXXVIII. Eighty. 
_CCly ten Theulnd;: eight: together, One thou- 
| 1505 fifty Thouſand, ſand ſeven Hundred and Eigk- 
CCC a Hundred ty eight. 

Thouſand. 


When a letter of inferior value ſtands after one of ſip Co 
rior, its value is tobe added thereto, thus VI, VII, and VI 1. 
fi gniſy Six, Seven, and Fight : but whe a letter of ie 


value is placed before one of ſaperior, then its value is to be 
taken 
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1 | takin therefrom, thus IV, IX, XL, and XC, — four 
* Forty, and Ninety, 


ADDITION. 


1 the putting together two or more numbers or ſums, fo as 
| their total value may be diſcovered or known, : 

oe. Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet the numbers to be 

added orderly one under the other; that is, units under units, 

tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, Kc. as in the ſub- : 

ſequent examples. e | | gs 


Addition f Nambont of one » Denomination. 


Turdte. 3 TJ. Pounds, 
„„ * of 

13 5 H. T. U. th th. u. T. v. 
24 7116 5 7 9 6 2 
68 5 7.6 . 
1 59 6 196714 

1:4 6- $99 8 5 247484 


In c of 61110 Pe ke it TH Yards, Gal. 
tons, Pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 for eve- 
ry 10 that you find in the right hand row or rank of figures, 
being units, to the next row of tens; and the like for the 
rank of tens to the row of hundreds, &c, and whatever it 
makes in the laſi row, you mull iet dow n, amount to what it | 
will. 1 
The numbers above are ſet 3 in 1 as toe di- 
rected; that is, units under units, tens under tens, &c. as 
may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the head of 


Hundreds, . Then j in en up each example, to know 
its total, 1 begin at the right hand, or unit's rank, of the firſt 
| example, and ſay 2 and 4 is 6, and 6 is I2, and 'F is 20. and 
2 is 225 and 4 is 26; in which: row there are two tens and 6 

over; wherefore I ſet down 6 just under its own rank, and carry 

2 tothe next row, and ſay, 2 that I carry and 4. makes 6, and 
2 is 8, and 8 is 16, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 is 283 
and this being the laſt row I ſet down the amount vis. 28; 

lo that the total number of yards is found to be 286. And 


1 @ F e | 


_ each row or rank, by U, T.H „Oc lipnifiying Units, Tens, | 
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the amount of the next or 2d example, is found by the ſame 
method to be 3562 gallons. And in the third and laſt ex- 


ample, the total number of pounds is found by the ſame way 
to be 247454. And fo the total of any other example of 


the ſame kind, v/2. fimple numbers of one denomination 


may be found. Note, 'I'hat when any of the ranks amount to 


Juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, Oc. then you mult ſet down the @ 
under its proper rank, and carry either 1 2 3 4 or 5, accord- 
ing to the number of tens that you find, to the next roc. 
And ſo much for Addition of ders of one denominalton. 


which never varies from what has been ſaid above; j obſerv- 
ing ſtrictly to keep to the critical, and nicely ſetting down in 


perpendicular order your ſeveral numbers, that units may 


preciſely and directly ſtand under units, tens under tens, &c. 
as hath been fully declared before. he next in ode "" 


courſe, is Addinon of numbers of ſeveral denominations z or 
| Addition of money. . 
In England or Great Britain, accounts are kept i in ; poun Fs 
ſhi illings, r and | nga of a eat ih, ; ſo Jour: are to note, 
that, 
f 4 n make 1 penny, 8 
12 Pence 1 Shilling, and 
20 Shillings 1 Pound. 

In adding of theſe you are with the ſame punctuality to 
mind, that pounds be ſet directly under pounds, ſhillings un- 
der ſhillings, pence under pence, and farthings under far- 
things; as in the examples hereaſter following. 

But before you proceed it will be neceſſary to have the 
following tables by heart, for the ready remembrance of how 
many ſhillings there are in a number of pence, and how many 
pounds are contained in a number of ſhillings, We, 

Note, That / ſtands for pounds, s for ſhillings, d for pence, 
and ꝙ for farthings, thoſe being the initial letters of /:bra, ſo- 
Lidus, denarius, and ee Latin words of the ſame ſigui - 
fication. ” | 8 


Pence. Dh a 


9 | Ln, ne Bs 8 
8 8 30 W 11 
30 2-6 40-5 2:4.-50 
40 3-4 „„ 10 
8 4 2 60 * 8 
60 5 © 10 ũ , 4.4 
. 4 0 
80 6 8 90 10 
90 HHS Ti 10. 0 


100 


* 


—— — , > 
3 d 


0 


oe 8 OY _ 2 
Wr . n 


A 
8 
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100 „„ 110 5 10 
110 . 1 6 2 
„ 4+ ROO © 


'The uſe of thefe tables is this : Whenever you are caſting 


up any ſum of money, you begin at the right hand, (as be- 
fore in ſums of one denomination) ſuppoſe at the place of 

pence, then if the rank, row, or denomination of pence, a- 
_ mounts from the bottom to the top, to 55, your table of pence 
tells you, that ;od is 4s. and 2d. to which adding 6d. the 
ſum is 47. 84; if to 929. the table tells you, that cd. is 79. 

and 6d. which with 2d. over is 74. 84; and if to 81d. the ta- 
ble ſhews, that 80d. is 6s. 84. ard 1d. more makes 6s. gd. 


The Shilling. Table ſerves to lead you to a quick recol- 


lection how many pounds there are in fo many ſhillings; as, 


admit the rank of ſhillings ariſe to 575. the bable ſays, that 


5 O5. is 21. los, and 7. over make 21. 17s: if to 84s. the ta- 
ble declares, that Soy. is juſt 4/. and 4s, over make 41. 41. 3 if 
to 1127, the table tells you, that 1007. is 5. and 127, more 


make 5/, 127. Oc. 


ADDITION or MONEY | 
Money owing and money received, as follows. 


(1) > . d. RO (23: - J. So 4. 


{ Mr Andrews 4 12 6 | Tobacco 46 10 9 
:- + Mr Bent - {4 06.9: Sugar 79. 16 
£ Mr Crawly 4 12 08 | Indigo 42 18 3 
Mr Dupper 6 17 +5 | » | Broadcloths6 12 4 
E | Mr Edlin 5 06 6 > < Canary 60 16 0 
© | Mr Franklin 4 12 3| 8] Port wine 84 7 6 
| Mr Gregory 6 O o 5 FRM 11 189 
| Mr Fiſher 7-18 :4a1- | Logwood 60 © 10 
41 4 11 „ 200-02 0 


' Thegin with the right-hand rank, that is the pence in the 


| example of money oweing, | and ſay, 4 and 3 16 ſe ven, and 8 


13, and 7 is 20, and 9 is 29, and 6 makes 35 pence; now 30 


poence, according to the table, is 25. 6d. and 5d. more makes 
25. 11d, I ſet down 11 exactly under the rank of pence, and 


ſay, 2 ſbillings that I carry (which 1 do to the rank of ſhil- 
lings), and 5 is 7, and 2 is nine, (for I take firſt only the us 
pits rank of ſhillivgs) , and 6 is 15, end 7 makes 22, and 2 1s 
24 and 6 is 30, and 2 makes 32: and now being come at tne 
top of the ſum, and it making 32, I come down with the n: 

| 2 of. 
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of ſhillings, ſaying, 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 62 


ing me that 80 ſlällings is 4 pounds, I knew therefore 825, 


that the total of thoſe ſeveral ſums of money, due to the ſeve · 
ral perſons, amount to 45/7. 26. 114. 

In the example of money received, I begio 4 at the right 
o makes 22; and 22 pence being is. and 10d. I ſet down 


makes 3, ana 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and 81s 26, 
and 6 makes 32: th en 1 come down with the tens, ſay ing 


4 is 9 &c. I find that at the top it amounts to 36; where- 
tore 1 {et down 6 exactly under its own rank, viz, the rank 
of units of pounds, and carry 3 for the z tens that are in 30, 

for at ai} times in the addition of the left hand denomination, 

whether it He money, weight, or meaſure, that is, in the deno- 


and 21s II, and 8 is 19, &c. and I find that at the top it 


6 and the total amount of the money received for thoſe par- 
ticular 2 or wares fold, is 4967. 29. 10d, 


l 


and 10 is 72, and 10 makes 82 ſhillings; and the table tell- 
is 4/. 29. wherefore I ſet down the odd 25. juſt under the row 
of thillings, and carry 4 pounds to the pounds; ſaying, 4 that 


1 1 carry and 5 is 9, and 6 151 5, and 4 is 19, and 5 is 24, and 
4 G is 30, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, and 4 makes 45 pounds; ſo 


hand rank, as before, and ſay, 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 is 13, and 
10 aud carry 1s, to the ſliillings; ſaying 1 that I carry and 2 
32 and 10 wakes 42, &c. and find at the bottom it comes 


10 102 ſhillings, which makes 5/4, 27. I ſet down 2 ſhillings, | 
and carry ; pounds to the pounds; ſaying, 5 that I carry and 


mination of pounds, tons or yards, you muſt for every IO car- 
ry one to the next row, &c. ſaying, 3 that I carry and 6 is 9, 


comes to 49; wherefore I ſei down 49 to the left hand of the 


4 More Examples for Prattice, 8 

'Y . 1. 2. . EF 4 
{ i Mr Money 4722 0 4406-12-23 ©:::.42a6 4 
ö == | Mr Gaunt, 26 10 2 287 10% o 07.9: -- 
E 5 | Mr Herne, 50 00 0 46 16 6 1 00 © 
4 1 6 Mr Jam bs 44 12 8 100 ©O © 1010 
ES | Mr Kings, 60.140: 4842-4: -0.0"S 
13 I Long, 29 16 6 69 16 % ĩ © 
er Jonk, 16 10 © 400 12 6 7¾ $58 4 
IS S | M. Nappel, 20 OO © 49 10 © 0 07 65 
f Mr Oliver, 27 114 7 12 4 0 1 6 
5 Mr Perkins, 17 04 © 22 10 92 
; Mi Quinton, 20 10 3 164 229 a1 9- 
f Mr Foper, 46 168 75 10 6 1 10 © 

b Dr 1494 16 5 18 00 4 
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Addaim of Avoirdupois Weight. 
By this e are weighed all kinds of Grocery Fn or 


Wares, or goods ſubject to waſte; as T obacco, gugars, Fruit 

and Drugs; as alſo Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Allum, Tallow. 

Iron, Brafs, Copper, Lead, Tin, or Pewter, Fah, Tar, Ro, 
fin, Hemp, Flax, Soap, Salt, Sc. | 


A Table of this Weight 1 is as follons, viz. 


4 Quarters make 1 dram on marked ar. 
16 Drams 1 ounce _ | | | | 6B, 
16 Ounces 1 pound _ Gries Ib. 
28 Pounds 1 qr. of a hundred eight” oor 
4 Quarters 1 hundred weight „„ 
45 Hundred wegt yn 0 wr fol X's: 


10 4 28 10 ᷣ 4 28 10 of Bend 10 16 15 


C. the -.. Coors. hh. N gre. 10. lb. 0%. Ar. 
1 1 16 CF VV 
JVVVVVVVVC 2 00 0 14. I 
bo Ct // %%% e 
F)) 5: 3-29; 29.6918 
JJ 190 20" 4-5: 00 1 
6 2400. 26 % 1 02-29: 14 14 
393-22 134 3 86 3 1 „ 


In theſe examples the manner of proceeding is the fame as 


in the former, obſerving, that the number of ite of each leſ- 
fer denomination, which makes m unit of the next greater, 


found by the precediug table, is placed s ve _ rank of 

numbers; that is to lay, | in the firſt example, 28, the number 
of pounds contained ina quarter of an hundred weight, is 
placed over the column of pounds; no that column when 
added up, makes 78, which contains two 28's and 22 over, 
wherefore I ſet down 22 under the column of pounds, . 


carry two to the column of quarters, and fo on. 


Note . That in weighing at the water-ſide, or elſewbere 


. they do not weigh by the ton, though "RS goods are ſold 


by it, as Iron, Log wood, Cheeſe, &c. but by the hund! eds, 


quarters, and pounds, which are afterwards reduced 19 and 


computed by tons, 


. —— Addrion 


J 
: 
p 
| 


r 


n * v7.5 08s; Ba HS. —_— 
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| Addition of Trov Weight. | | 
By this weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver pearls, 


8 medicines, and the uſual denominations are pounds, oun- 


5, penuyweights, and grains, as in the 3 * 


24 Grains make 1 penny weight, 
20 Pennyweights 1 ounce, and 
12 Ounces 1 pound | roy. 


Examples of Troy Weight, 


6 Ingots of ſilv. wt. viz" | 220 | 12 20 24 12 ; 10 24 5 
No Ib. ox. pw gr. tb. og. pw. gr. og. pw. gr. 


„t. 4 o 12 10 14 06 10 11 204 10 14 
5 84 16 17 24 10 11. 12 96 07 17 
3 11 19 20 21 06 81 100 21 12 
ee, e 22 10-483 34. 36 16 20 

„ OI iin ͤ din 24%-40 $3 
21 07 06 17 Be dy 19 12 

28 06 00 12 122 oz Ol 12 767 17 62 


If what was before ſaid be duly obſerved, the perform- 
ance of the above "A will be attended with no diffi- 


culty. 


New to prove Addition. 


| bad all u Saintes whether of ſimple numbers, that is num- 


bers of one denomiaation or in examples, compound, that 


is of divers denominations, as pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
farthings, &c. the readieft method at proof is to caſt the ſame 
downwards, (beginning at the top 2s you did the ſame up- 

. wards beginning at the bottom,) and if that operation pro- 


Cuces tus ſame total, the work is infallibly right, and beyond 
any contradi iction; ol this is better, and more feafible 


than the methoc uled in ſchoole, of making two totals, by 1 


mitting tae upper line in the ſedond. 1 might here alſo give 
the ſeveral examples of other additions, foch as, Apotheca- 


ries weight, cloth, liquid, dry, and long meaſure, time, &c. 
but the method ſerves for any of them, having reſpect to the 


tables belonging to thote leveral denominations, Which are as 


_ tollows, 
A Table of the nat Aprbecaries Weight, 
20 Grains I Scruple ſcr. a Scruple 
3 Scruples 1 Drachm dr, a Drachm 
8 Drachms 1 Quince 0. an Ounce 
12 Ounces 1 Pound Ib. a pound 


3 
3 

* 

4 
4 * 
K 


Ss > 4 wk EO ＋ W 2 
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By theſe weights they compound their medicines ; but 
buy and ſell their drugs by Avoirdupoiſe — 
Cloth Meaſure, 


4 Nails, « or 9 inches 1 qr. of a Yard 
4 qrs. or 36 inches 1 Yard 
5 qꝗrs. or 45 inehes I. Ell Engliſh 

3 qrs. or 27 inches 1 Ell Fiemiſh 

| 6 ꝗrs. or 45 inches 1 Ell French 


A Table of Wool W erght. pg 
' Nots, That 746. make 1 Clove; 2 Cloves, or 14 1b; 


fone; Stone, or 28 Ib. 1 Todd; 6 Todds and E, 1 Wey, 
or 182 lb; 2 Weys, or 364 Ib. 1 Sack; and 12 Juen 1 Laft, 
or 4368 w. 240 lb. 1 Pack of Wool. 


Note, That 1 1b, 2 oz. 12 pw. Troy 1 is cnet” to a pound 5 
Avoirdupoiſe; and a a Troy, i is bone. 13 oz 24 dr. 


Avxoirdupoiſe. 1 2 6. 
2 pound weight roy 43-02 8 
| A pound wt. „ L of flyer | Is worth, 3 06 37 


Iool. chen ve ae by I 1 92 K * 


A pound Avoirdupoile is heavier 1 a pound Troy; but 
an ounce Troy 1 is heavier than an ounce Avoirdupois, Wn” 


A Table of Liquid Meaſure. _ 


Liquid meaſure of two ſorts, viz, one for wine, bran iy, == 


| &c, and the other for ale and beer, 


| Mine, Go. 
8 Pints 1 e,, Hogſheads 1 Pipe or Butt | 
42 Gallons 1 Tierce 2 Pipes or Butts 1 tun, * 
63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead ke Gallous | 


84 Gallons 1 Puncheon | 
Note, that ſweet oil hath 236 cello to the tun; but oil 
from Greenland hath 252 gallons to the tun. 


Note, the wine gallon contains 23 cubic or ſolid inches, by 


which all Uquids are meaſur ed, except beer and ule. KN 


Beer Meaſure. | 


$ Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kiiderkins 1 Barre), or r 36 Galls 
9 Gallons 1 Firkin 1 Barrel and a half, or 44 Gallen 


4 Firkins 1 Kilderkin one Hoglhead, 


Ale M ea/ure. 


8 Pints 1 Gallon | I Kiderkins 1 Barrel, or 


Gallons | 


Soap or Herrings 


2 Firkins 1 Kilderkin 
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g Gallons 1 Firkin of Ale 


— 


323 Gallons 


1 Barrel and a half, or 49 


Gallons 1 Hogſhead. 


Note the Beer and Ale gallons are the ſame, viz 282 ſolid 
inches; but with this diſſerence, i. e. the Barret of Beer con- 


In a Tun of Wine « are 


2 Pipes or Butts 
6 Tierces 
252 Gallons 
504 Pottles 
1008 Quarts 
2016 Pints 


Inu a Puncbeon are 
84 Gallons 
168 Pottles 
336 Quarts 
672 Piuts- 
Ina Barrel of Beer are 
2 Kilderkins 
4 Firkins , 
36 Gallons 
72 Pottles 


144 Quarts 
288 Pints 


tains 1228 cubic — or 4 galions more than the barrel of 


Ale. 


In a . or Butt « are 
Y Hogſheads 


3 Tierces 
126 Gallons 
252 Pottles 
504 Quarts 
1008 Pints 


Ina Hog ſbead are 


63 Gallons. 

126 Pottles 
252 Quaits 
504 Pints- 


I. a Barrel of Ale are 


2 Kilderkius 
4 Firkins 
32 Gallons 
64 Potties 


128 Quarts 
256 Pints 


Dry M enſure, 


2 Pints 1 Ovart 
2 Quarts 1 Pottle 
2 Pottles 1 Gallon 


2 Gallons 1 Peck 
4 Pecks 1 Buſhel land- 


meaſure 


5 Pecks 1 Buſhel Water. 
meaſyre | 


4 Buſhels 1 Comb or WIE 


Quarter 
2 Combs 1 Quarter 


5 Quatters 1 Wey 


Salt and fea: coal ; are heaped 
or elſe there are five pecks 
to the buihe], 


In tbe La are 

3 2 Wers 
10 Quarters 
80 Baſhels 

320 Pecks 

1280 Pottles 
2560 Qarts 
5120 Fints 


1 a Mey are 
5 Quarters 


2 Weys 


in; 
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2 Weys 1 Laſt, or 10 Qrs. 4860 Bufhels 
14 Fatts or Vatts, or 36 Bu- | 160 Pecks 
ſhels of ſea-coals, Chak. - 320 Gallons 
der; and 21 Chalderis ac- 640 Pottles 
counted a ſcore j in the ri- 044, 80 s 
ver Thames 2560 Pints 


Note, By an a& anno 8 the buſhel is 2178, cubic 
inches; and a gallon of this meaſure | is 272z © cubic . 


Long e 2. 


3 Barley corns 1 Inch 6 Feet 1 fathom, or 2 

1 2 Inches 1 Foot „„ Yards 
3 Feet one Yard 4480 Poles or 220 yards, 
3 Feet q inches 1 Ell Engliſh I Furlong By 
- 5 Feet a geometrical Pace 8 PFurlongs 1 Mile, o or 
3 Vards and a half 1 Pole, 8 1760 Yards 

1 mn, or rood 125 3 Miles 1 * 

4 eb „ 

8 Fecloags. ). 

320 Poles 63360 Inches 

1760 Yards e Him 190080 Barley: -corns 
Land M egſure. | 


5 Vards and a half, a pole, perch, or Rood, 
448 Poles makes a Furlong, or Quarter of an Acre. 
160 Poles in Lengtb, and one in breath, is one Acre. 
80 Poles in length, and two in breat!;, one Acre; and 
40 Poles in length, and four in breath, oue Acre. 
4 Poles in Length make one chain. 
10 Ehains 1 in length, and one in breath, make one Acre, 


Time, 


6o Seconds. one minute 55 
60 Minutes, one hour. - In a Year are 


24 Hours, one natural day 31557500 Seconds 

j/ 7 Days, one week 525960 Minutes 

4 4 Weeks, one month 359766 Hours 

13 Months, one day and 6 hours, 365 Days 6 hours. 
one ſolar year 42 


| Note, The year is alſo divided into 12 calendar dk 
which contains 365 days, according to this good old verſe, 

Fir. 

: Thirty days hath September, April, Tune, and November, 

1 February hath 28 alone, and all the reſt have thirty-one. 


Sb. 
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SUBTRACTION. 


HE next Rule in Arithmetic is Subtraction, (common 
ly but erroneonſly called Subſtraction,) and this rule 
teaches to take a leſſer number out of a greater, and ſleweth 
the remainder, exceſs, or difference. 
Place the leſſer number under the greater, (with the fame. 
care, ind in the ſame order as in addition,) draw a line un- 
der them, and beginning at the right hand, take each figure 
in the lower line from the Hgure under which it ſtands: but 
if the figure in the lower line is gre-:er than in the upper, 
then in "he numbers of one denomination ten mult be bor- 
rowed, and added to the figure in the upper line; then take 
the figure in the lower line from the ſum, and write down 
the remainder; but for every ten thus borrowed, one muſt | 
> paid or added to the next left hand 9 in the low er 
ine. | 
5 K Suppoſe that Mr Aadrews owes to Mr Boker 
the tum of 323 J. whereof Mr A. bath paid unto Mr B. 
| "146 "= in 5 what remains due to Mr . Ws 


— 


. 177 3 

1 the leſſer be 16 ſtands ds * greater 32 33 ; 
and to find the remainder, or ſum remaining due, I fay 6 from 
3 1 cannot, but 6 from 13, (for you borrow 10, and add to it 1 
the figure or cypher that ſtands directly over the figure you _ 
ſubtraQ,) and there remains 7; then 1 that I borrowed and 
4 1s 5, for as I borrow 10 in the inferior place, which is equal 
to one in the ſuperior, ſo I muſt now pay the lame ; therefore 
I fays from 2 I cannot, but 5 from 12, borrowing 10, and ad- 
ding it to the figure 2, as above directed, there remains 7; 
then 1 that I borrowed and 1 is 2, from the third figure a- 
bove it, and there remains 1, and ſo the example is done; 
and by it is ſhewn that A ſtin owes B 1771, For a proof 
of its verity, add 197 the remainder, to 146 the leſſer of the 
two given numbers, and it will make 323, being the ſame 


with the greater number, or ſum of money firſt due; and 


therefore is a ſure proof 'of the truth and certainty of the 
rule. And as ſubtragion is proved by addition, ſo may ad- 
dition be proved by ſubtraction; for if the two aforeſaid 
numbers, viz. 323 and 146, are "added, their total is 469; 
from which if you daduct 146, the remainder will be the 
greater number; or if you ſubtrat 323 from the laid 469, 
the remainder v. 51 be 146, the le fer number. 

AU examples in ſubtraction of numbers of one denomina- 
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a tion are performed as above, they varying not at all; but 
| however, once more, for the better explanation, admit i. 
on- great ſheep maſter hath in all 6904 ſheep, and takes out of 
we i them 2490 to diſpoſe of at market; how many deth he leave 
eth behind? To know this, ſet them down thus: | 


| 1 „From 6904 the greater number, | 
me.. Take 2490 the leſſer number. 5 
un- } Fa _— 

5. 401 4414 


but Here I ſay o ſrom 4, and thers remains 4 then 9 from no- 

ber, thing (or o) I cannot, but 9 from 10, (adding 10to the o), and 
there remains 1; then I that I borrowed and 4 makes "EP 
and 5 from 9 and there remains 4; and laſtly, 1 lay 2 from 

6 and there remains alſo four, (for I borrowed none, and 
therefore there is no occaſion of paying;) ſo that he leaves” 
behind him juſt 4414; which put to the number he takes to 
market, makes the number he firſt had, viz. 6904, and ſhews 
p the deduction to be true, and the anſwer right. ; 


N N. ore Examples for Pratlice, | ENT 
„„ PP Gallons, Pounds. 


1 From 4796 7 ee GF200 <5, 479670 

Take 2929 i996. 31970 Nn 

1 Rem. 1867 224 5 1522 : 38197 ; 
=_ > "|. 
and ? Proof. 4790. | 3700 EE 47200 = 479571 


* 
7 8 


f The diſtance of! time, ſince any remarkable event, may be 
3 found, by ſubtracting the date thereof from the date ot the 
3 preſent year, | 


J 2 ample 
1. 1788 
N 1666 che fire of Loddon | 
III. 1988 
Since 122 years, | 1605 g gun powd. trea- 
| | „ (ſon. 
II. 1788 5 Since I 83 years 


15 88 the Spaniſh invaſion, 


1 Since 200 years. 


Subtraction of divers eee 


_— Here if the figure or figures placed in the lower line ex- 
na- ceed thole in the upper, then as many units mult be borrow- 
bf ed 
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| ed as make an unit, or 1, of the next ſuperior denomination z | 
and one muſt be carried to the next left hand Place i in ace 
lower line 28 before. } 


EY Of money. 4 

| . #. d 8 Mr en owes 
Due 9 2 6 Mr Darnel gl. 2s. 6d, and Mr 
Paid . 16 4 C. hath paid Mr D. in part 6. 


» —— 168. 4d. what remains due to 

WO due 2 6 2 Mr D. Anſ. There is due to 
„ Mr. Darnel 21. 68. 2d. 3 

N „%% d „ 1 
1 ))) YO OonD * Again Mr Edwards ſells to 
1 Sold for 242 16 3 Mi Francis Spaniſh wool to the 
Pd. in part 174 12 6% value of 242). 16s, 34d. and | 
— pays preſent money, the ſum of 
3 "0 4 | 92 1741, 13s. 63; what money 
C remains unpaid from Mr F. 


Anf. 68. 36. 914. 4 

* the rst of theſe examples, I ſay, 4 from 6, and chere A 
remains two, then 6 from 2 I cannot, but borrowing one in- 
teger of the hea denomination, or one pound, which is 20s. 
I fay 16 from 20 and there remains 4, and adding it to the 
number 2, it makes 6; wherefore I put down 6 in the place 
of ſhillings, and ſay, 1 that I borrowed and 6 is 7; now 7 
from 9 there remains 23 ſo the money reſting due to Mr d 
Darnel is 21. 6s, 2d, as in the example. 1 
In the ſecond example, I ſay, 2 farthings (or an halfpen | | 

458 ny) from 3 farthings and there remains 1, which I ſet down in 
Wa i. its proper place, viz. under the 8 of farthings; 1 
4 then 6 from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 12 (as marked over the 1 
deromination) and there remains 6, and 3 over it makes 99 I 
which 1 place under the line in its right place, viz. of pence ; | 
then 1 that I borrowed, (that is one ſhilling) and :21s 13; 
13 from 16 andthere reſis 3, which I likewiſe ſet down vader f 
its own rank; then 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12 (or. | 3 
rowing ten) and there reſis 8; then 1 that I borrowed and- 71 
makes 8; 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, and there re- 
mains 6: fo that the ſum remaining due is 681. 38. 93d, as in 
the work, For its probf, vou mult add the ſaid remaining || 
ſum to the lefſer or under fur: 1741. 128. 63 2d. and it makes 
2421. 16s. 33 d. the lum fri due, and 15a proof of the work” 8 7 
being right, £ 
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More Examples for Practice. 


3 5 1. 8 „% 4. 


Due 147 16 . 10 5 IE SS 
Paid N * 44 . 12 9 -I97E: 16 62 


— — — 
— 


— 


Remains on 1 5 . 44 — 35 494 10 5 


Proof 174 16 W 1 4 2 7 TR 
2 1ft Due. 74 * 274 16 6 790 0 .@-:- 
1 Paid 46 12 | 10 197 19 . 5 „„ 0990-11 # 
5 
© 


— 


” Balance 3 37 7 — 5 76 17 | 2 = 516 8 55 


. 8 46: 5 0e .. | 


Sometimes a ſum owing "Oy? 2661. 
may be paid at ſeveral 
times; then the ſeveral pay- 
ments muſt be added toge- 


as in this and the examples OY 
N 


- Pal bo wil 256 ded. 

Reſts due To: : 
Proof by "266 
„„ RR 


More due 249 12 0 Reval 5 46 


— .. - | | | 2 2 


© 
| 9 14 10 06 @ 

. 5» bl 6 
Received at ſe- 5 16 Paid to ſeveral < 20 10 @ 
| 22 10 _ perſons 7 09 6 

| 13 185 | | 6 

6 


ty 


Recived in all 115 02 9 Paid i in all 


1 42 


Refts due 134 o 3 


— 


Proof 249 1200 
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Aoi "ups 1 Weight. 
16e 20 4 28 210 4 28 1 
Tone. C. gre. lb. 157 gre. tb, — 
From 44 12 1 10 246 1 0” 
Tae 3 14 2. % a e 97 
Proof 44 12 1 10 I. 12 146 02 10 3 
RES OE Troy Weight, 1 
10 12 20 24 , 0-30 
, ö, a. , |: 0%. u 9. 
From 462 O4 10 11 in 
ri : 1ͤöÜ 98 3 
Remain 265 7 03 I9 0 3 > WW 
Proof 462 04 10 11 3 . 1247 10 12 


And ſo much for Subtraftion; ; which tad will forve for 


any denomination whatever, having reſpect to the ſeveral 


Tables of quantity, as before hinted in Addition. 
MULTIPLICATION. 


HE next rule in order is Multiplication, and perhaps 
the moſt ſerviceable rule in bufineſs, for its quick diſ- 
a ef all others in Arithmetic ; which I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhe w by its nature, quality, and uſe, Now, _ 
1 Multiplication is a rule that by two numbers given, 
teacheth to find out a third, which ſhall contain either of 
the two as many times as the other containeth an unit. 
8 Multiplication i is allo a compendious working of Addi- 


tion. 


3. It ſerves likewife to bring great denominations into 


: {mall as pounds into ſhillings, pence, and farthings. 


4 Having the length and breadth of a plane ſurfaces We 


find its contents in ſuperficial or ſquare meaſure, 


5. By multiplication we find, having the valve of one thing 
er the wages of ons per'o1 w to know the value of many 
ſuch things, or the wages of many ſuch perſons, | 

In Y v'tipheaiior Partieularly to take notice of 
theſe chree terms, 

| | Mul. 
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Multiplier, and 


"Ts an, Multiplicand, 
The | 


Product, 


1. The Multiplicand (generally the greater of the twa. |} 
Numbers) is the number to be multiplied. i 
2. The Multiplier (generally the le 
bers) is the number by which the former is to be multiplied. 
3. The Product, is the reſult of the work, or anſwer. 
The Multiplier and Multiplicand, are collectively called, 


But before 
neceſſary to have 
ry perfectly 
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fer of the two num- 


any procedure can be made in this Rule, it is 
the following Table by heart, and that ve» | 


— 


3 6 
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EE 


——. 


4 
8110 
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12 


21 


Fol 
16j 20 


1 
[ole | a | w 


20 
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4184 
| & | « 
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12 
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24 


— — — 


. 3 
370 481 60 


22 


24 
28 z 


| 


15 


41 960 


8 


16] 


108 


10: 


40 


1100 


110 | 


I 20 


The MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


It 


110 


122 


1120 
121 


1144 


This table is ſo plain and ealy, that there is no need of di- 
rection; for the product of any two figures will be found in 
that ſquare, which is on a line with the one, and under the o- 
ther; thus 54, the product of 6 and 9, will be found on a 
ine with 6, and unden 9, or on a line with 9 and under 6; 


ſo7 fimes 8 is 56, end 8 times 7 is 56, &c. Aud t 


* 


bus the 


Tabla 


neſs in multiplying. 


1 — e 7 


. 
CH. "AC 
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Table ought to be got by heart, for che more dextrous ready- 


N. ow for Application, 


Example 1. How many are 3 times 472 3 which 472 : 
being let down in the margin, 1 ay, 3 times 2 is , 3 
which place under 3 the multiplier ; then 3 times — 


is 21; ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 2 for the two 1416 
tens, as in addition of one denominatien, then 3 times IH 
4 iS 12, and two carried is 14, which ſet down, and the pro- : 


duct is 1416; that is, 3 times 472 makes ſo much; which _ 


may be proved by Addition, by letting down 472 three times, 
in additional order, and catting it up, which makes the aſſer- 


tion good in the ſecond definition, that this Rule compendi- 


wie. tht — - 4 
T 
* 


ouſly performs the office of Addition, Likewiſe the fore- 
going Example agrees with the firſt definition; for as 3 time 
472 makes 1416, ſo doth 472 times 3 make the ſame, viz. 
1416. | 8 
Example 2. Again, how many are produced by multiply-/ 
Y ing 742 by 4 = 


74 Mult iplicand | "Hers f 67. 4 times 1 is 8, and 4 
4 Multiplier times 4 is 16; 6 and carry 1; and 
— 4⁊1imes 7 is 28, and one is 29, which 
2968 Product | ſet down; fo that the whole produc 


is 2908, a appears by the work. 
More Examples of one figure in the multiplier : are theſe 
Viz. 
Mubiplie, 7420 4444 7460. 907 56789 
„ * ax „ 


Product 37100. 26664 $22.0 725632 611101 
Compound Multiplication, 
Is when the Multiplier conſiſis of two, three, four, or 
more figures or cyphers. 
And here you aoult begin with that figure which is inthe 
place of units in the multiplier ; then go through the whol: 
multiplicand, by multiplying each figure of it by that ſaid u- 
nit figure, then by the next, to wit, by the figure in the place 
to tens in the multiplier; then with the third, &c. to the 
laſt ; always remembering to place the firſt figure of every pro- 
duct or line, (for you will ever have as many as you have ſig- 
nificant figures in the multiplier ) I ſay, remember to place the 
fri figure of each line exactly and perpendiculary under the 
figure you multiply by; and then add the ſeveral lines or 
predudls together, which ſo collected give the total product 
required, as in the — . — following, VIZ. 


Example 


"TINEA K 
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| __ Example 1. How many are 23 times 7426? Firſt I be- 
gin with the unit figure 3 in the multiplier, faying 3 times 6 is 
18; 8 (which I ſet directly under 3, by wick 
I multiply) and carry 1; then 3 times 2 is 6, and 7426 
1 1s 7; then 3 times 4 is 12; 2 and carry 1; then 23 
3 times 7 is 21, and one is 223 and fol have done 
with the firſt figure of the multiplier, viz. 3- Then 22278 
I go to the next, that is 2, and twice 6 is 12: 2 14852 
end I carry 1, (which 21s placed in a direct line — —— 
under 2, the multiplying figure; then twice 2is 170798 
4, and 1 is 5 then twice 4 is 8, and laſtly, twice 3 
7 is 14, which I ſet down; then I add the two produQts to- 
gether, ſaying 8 is 8. &c. and the total is the tiue product, 
- "Or relult of tne multiplication, viz. 170795. Again, | 


| Example 2. What is the product 1 


Fi It will appear too prolix, and altogether © 26 
unueceltary, to give more veroal directions; 422 

| nay, indeed nauſcous tautology, ſince thoſe 1055 
given above are ſufficient; aud therefore the — — 
| learner is referred to the Obſervation of the 150345195 _ 
___ exampl*, as alſo to thoſe two that follow, vi. 

* J #- KATINE. | e 
4 1 e CES e 


mim 
. 
— aa 1 


4220280 3 49 
1055070 — 34654 
3692745 1930789 
„„ 24 2443 
527535 273827 


8297070480. 544868 295 | 
When a with 1 aer 1 multi- 
plier, then multiply by the figures as above; and when vou 
come to a cypher in the multiplier, then ſet down another 
eypher exactly and perpendicularly under it, chen begin the 
multiplicand again with the next figure to the cypher in the 


7 © multiplier, and go through it in the ſame line, placing the 
ö firſt figure in that product next to the cypher towards the 
, left hand, but then heed muit be taken that the next figure 
\ or cypher of the next line mutt be ſet down one degree far- 
1 ther towards the leſt hand, end nct immediately under tue 


1 

- 
= 
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= / - 
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ao — 1 an: - - 
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laſt figure ſet down to the cypher ; as in Wa following ex- 


amples may be fully underſtood. 


24393 | 7864371 327586 
402 V 5 888 
48786 . . 31457484 e 7 
975720 471862260 19655 160 \ 
. TRY 23593113 e 
9983998 „ L e N 
185630613084 | 


When you have a cypher or cyphers i in the multiplier, at 
the beginning towards the right hand, then ſet it or them 


backwards from the place of units towards the right band; 


and when you have multiplied by the figure or figures, an- g 
nex the cypher or eyphers: As in theſe A | 


8 ewe ſa 

SE „ N 2690 1 

333349 2. aged: -- 27792.  : 
0 | 


If you u have. cyp! ners both in the moltiplicand and multi- 
plier; then neglect the cyphers in both, and multiply by the 


figures, and annex the cyphers at laſt; As i in theſe examples, 


42600 e 8 32376400 
220: 7 T2008. 2400 . 
„ 846 | 15956- 

EE us = 7528. 
937 2000  $07605600 9 8 g036c000 


When you are to multiply by 10, 1co, 1000, 10,000, it is 
only annexing ſo many cyphers to the multiplicand, that is, 
either 1, 2, 3, or 4 cyphers, and the work is done. 


Example. Suppole I am to multiply 375 by the numbers 5 74 


bove ; ; if 1 intend to multiply it by 10, then I join o to 375. 
and then it makes, or the product 1s, 3750: If by 100, then 
J annex oo, and then it makes 3) 500: If by 1000, I put to 


it ooo, and then it produces 375000: And laſtly, if by 10,000, 


1 then add ooo, and then it makes 37 50000, &c, And thus 
may any number be multiplied when the multiplier conſiſts of 
an unity with any number of erphere, and done by inſpection 


only 
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only, without any formal ſetting down the multiplicand with 


a line drawn under it, &c. 
Thus far for direction in the manner how to multiply 


the next will be to ſhew the uſes of multiplication i in real bu- > 
ſineſs, and how to apply it on proper occaſions, viz, 


I. Suppoſe you want to know how many half crowns there 


are in 2461. you know that 8 half Crowns _ wake. 88 n : 
fore ſet them down thus: 


Multiply by 35 ; 


\ Abner: 8 . „ Ns 
Again, i in 1 1 half crowns, "HR many pence? | 
| 30 Pence in half a crown, 
59040 pence, the 8 „ : 

And this ſerves to make out, that great . are 


brought into {maller by this rule, W to the third de- 
finition. 


2. Admit you wanted to know the contents of a large _= 


Sbufflle- board table, 34 feet long, and 4 feet wide, multiply 


za the length, by 4 the breadth, and the anſwer will be 136, 
| ſquare feet for the true content of ſuch a table. And this 
agrees with the fourth definition of this rule. 


3. If I know the value of a yard of broad cloth to be- 12 


ſhillings, what is the vane of 220 your: of the laid Gon? in 


thillings? 220 


N by 12 


440 
0 


5 ako thilliogs, or 132 pounds. 

If the wages of one ſeaman be 23 thillings a month, what 

is the wages of 250 ſeamen for the lame time? 
e by WE . 


16 - 


500 


| Anſwer 575 ſiliogs, or 2871, 106. 


And theſe two examples accord with the fifth definition, 
or ule of this rule, 


And thus much for common Multiplication. 
I ſhall, in the next place, ſay ſome ſmall matter <oncern- 


ing 
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ing multiplication of money, and A little of. its uſe, and fo 1 C 
| Loncladke this rule. | Y 


Multiplication of Money. 


Multiplication of money (what moſt would learn above 
eny thing) hath great affinity with Addition of money; the 
ame method being taken in carrying from one denomination | 
to the next, viz, from farthings to pence, from pence to ſhil- 
1 and from ſhillings to pounds. And as in Addition, 
(and other Multiplication) you begin at the right hand, and 
Proceed towards the left; ſo here you begin at the lealt de- 
nomination, which is alſo at the right hand. 

This method of acconnting is the molt apt and expeditions 
of all others, for ſmall_quantities 3 and therefore extremely 
_ neceſſary in making bills of parcels, &c. And is beyond all 
contradiction, as s ſure and certain as any way denberer. 5 


The General Rule. 


'b always t to multiply the price by the quantity. 
be firſt ſtep is, for quantities from 2 to 12; and this is 
done by one mukipher; as in the examples following, 
Eagle 1. Multiply 5 7.13 
aw 6 pieces of cloth at *. 128. 6d. per picce) by. .. 


| a> 


45 þ 

- Hove I ſay 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 3 ſet 
down o in the place of pence, and carry 38. to the place of 
thillings, (exactly the ſame as in Addition of money, then 
6 times 12 is 72, and 3is 758. or 3!. 158. where fore I fet 
| down 15 in the place of ſhillings, and carry 3 to the pounds; 
then 6 times 7 is 42, and 3 is 45, So the whole amount of 
the 6 cloths, at 71. 128. 6d. per civth, 1s 4 15 15s. as in the 
work, which | is very concile, 


5 of | x 1 
7” Example 3, Again, = much is 9 times o 13 4 
or what 1s the amount of 9 merks ? GY 9 
5 o ©- 


In this 3 1 ſay, 9 times 4 is 35 or 38. I ſet, down 
o, and carry 3: then 9 times 3 is 27, and 3 makes 30; 1 ſet 
down O and Carry 3 (as in multiplication ot ſimple numbers :) 
then 9 times 1159, and 3 is 12; which is in the place of tens 


of ſhillings, and being halved makes Jult 6], and fo much is 
the value of 9 merks, | 


Example 


may proceed with dexterity, you muſt be very ready in the 


* regular quantities that exceed 12, and are preciſely anſwered. 
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1 Example 3. Once more: What comes 12 gallons of 
Wine to at 55. 4d. per gallon? | 
Here fay, 12 times 41548; © =p O 5 4 
1 carry 4 3 then 12 times 5 is 60, and 4 35 0 oY 
is or K. 45+ & c. ned; | | — 


Fs 

The next degree or - ſtep of advance; in this way of reckon⸗ 
ing, is of quantities exceeding 12, even to 12 times 12 or 144; 
all which, as far as 144, are found in that excellent table, the 
Table of Multiplication ; which is a ready help to all purpo- 
ſes of reckoning, and particularly in this way; and that you 


ſaid Table, that you may be immediately apprehenſive what 
component parts hit your quantity propoſed, or pretty near it 
| (for any quantity below 12 needs no recollection at all, as in 
| two of the examples above) and then work accordingly ; If 
the quantity be 15 yards, I readily know that 3 times 5 is 
15; and therefore 3 and 5, or 5 and 3, are to be my multipli- 

ers: if the quantity were 21, then 3 and 7, or ) and 3, would 
be my multipliers: if 30, then 5 and 6, or6 and 5; alſo 3 
and 10, or 10 and 3: if 45, 48, 56, 66. 72, &c. were the 
quantities, then 5 and 9, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 6 and 11, 6 and 12, 
and 8 and 12, &c. are to be multipliers, and exactly hit the 


| ſeveral quantities of which they are component parts; and ex- 


amples of this kind have two multiplications for their ſolution. - 


When the quantity propoſed is a number irregular, or ſuch I 


a number that no two numbers in the Table can be found te 
anſwer it, then we muſt multiply by two ſuch numbers as 


come pretty near it, as is ſaid before: and for the number 


wanting, to make up the number or quantity propoſed, mul- 
tiply the given price of one by the number that is wanting, which 
will make three products by three multiplications ; which 
laſt product muſi be added to the ſoregoing products reſulting 
- trom two multiplications, and the total will be the anſwere 

And firſt, I ſhall ſhew examples of the ſecond ſtep, viz. of 


at two multiplications, ſuch as mentioned above, viz. 
What comes 15 yards of mullin to, at 38. 5d, per yard? : 
Here 3 times 5 is 15d. or 1s. and 3 5 h 
3d. 3 and carry 1s. then 3 times 3 is 8 and 5 | 
9, and 1 is 10s, ſo the firſt product is 
Io 4d, which I multiply by 5, ſaying 0 10 3 
5 times 3 is 15d. or 1s, 3d. 3 and car- ST 
ry 1; then 5 times 10 is 50, and I is —— 
515, or al. 118. So the amount — — 


yards 
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margin) and Addition. Alſo, 
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yards at 3s. 5d, per yard, is 21. 11s. 3d, And demonſtrable 
thus: If 10s. 3d. be the value of 3 times 38. 5d. then 5 times 


the value of 10s. 3d. muſt of neceſſity be 15 times the value 


of 3s. 5d. becauſe 5 times 3 is 15; and its truth may be pro- 
ved by Addition and multiplication, thus: ſet down 3s. 5d. 


three times in additional order, and put the three lines toge- 


ther, and the total of them multiply by 5, às before, and the 
anſwer will be the ſame, Or ſet down 178 1d. (the product 
of 38. 5d. multiply by 5,) three times alſo, and add them to- 
gether, and the total will be exactly the ſame with the re- 


ſult by Multiplication; as in the following ſpecimens of 
work. e „ 


4 „, . „ Ty 

„„ 03:8 Ss ove 
0 3 5 — . 
5 ——— S 
—— 917 1 . 
"+ FE. 4.308 
5 8 15 3 


Here the firlt of theſe two proofs is worköd by Addition 
and Multiplication, and the ſecond by multiplication (as per 


By this we ſee, that in all examples under this head, we 


are to pitch on two numbers (for multipliers) in the table; 


which multiplied together, make the quantity propoſed; and 
then we are to multiply the price by one of the numbers (it 
matters not by which firſt) and then that product is to be 


_ multiplied by the other number, and the ſecond or laſt pro- o 


duct will be the anſwer, _ | 5 
Example 2. Again, what is the value of 21 gallons of 


Brandy ac 75. per gallon? „ 
In this example I ſay, 7 times 9 is 63d. „„ 
or 5s. 3d, I ſet down 3 and carry — — 
then 7 times 7 is 49, and 5 is 54s. or 21. 1 

14S. 90 the firſt product is 21. 148. 3d. 5 


which I multiply by 3, and that produces ———— 
the laſt product or an{wer, viz. 81. 28. 9d. 8 02 9 

| Now follow a few more examples of this fort, without any 
verbal directions, becauſe I think thole already given to be 
iuificient. N | . 


Example ; 


— 


0 
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es hi bY Example 3. 27 e PL, Example 4. + 
ue What comes thirty ells _ 45 pounds of raw Silk, at 
0 of Holland ty rr --7-4625--6:per the. 
d. 8 3 7 per gn. „ 8 meg- 
2K Bn 10 and 3 | — — 
he * 5 | — | 27 3 17 8 
4 1 35 10 e 

5 2: 9 96 Ab „ 


-.\Bxample ? ; Example 6. 
56 buſhels of Wheat. 72 broad pieces. 
. V 
„„ | Wu 12 and 5 


1 — Ck 


NA i 14 3 - ge 
4 Fe 5 ” | : | SY ES. 


B . 


10 lb of Indigo Labore. 96 Cwt. of Currants 


„ 2 13 6 per C. 
e ee 


n 


8 21 8 0 
r 5 | I2 


41 80 | 256 16 0 


The next gradation of advance is of quantities irregular or 
ef numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſely at two mul- 
J tiplications. In this caſe there ariſeth no increaſe or difficul- 
tip, but it is as eaſy as the example foregoing : Only here 
FF you will have an addition of one line more, occafioned by 
bringing down the price of one to be added to the laſt pro- 
duct: or elſe a line more, made by multiplying the price by 
what is defective or wanting in the number by two multipli- 
cations, to make up the propoſed quantity complete; as it 
may be of 2, 3. 4, 5. &c, as by the ſubſequent examples may 
be ſeen and underftood., 5 | 


Fxample 1. What is the product of 21. 138 6d. multiplied 
5 by 39? „ 
' Here 


makes 36; which is exactly within 3 f 
the quantity propoſed ; wherefore I mul -——.— 


5 a 


107 16 ©_ 


—— ——— —— — — wes 
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Here I find that 6 multiplied by 6, 2 13 6 
5 and 6 
ti ply by 6, and that product again by the ei 
other 6; the laſt product is 961. 6s, 1 


which is the value of 36; but we want to⁊ꝛq 
know the value of 39, wherefore I multiply 96 06 o 1 
the price of one, viz. 21, 1 38. 6d. by 3 that 8 oo 6 

zs defective or wanting to make up 36 to -! 

30, ſaying, 3 times 6 is 18d &. And 104 5 6 
' finding that 3 times 21. 138. 6d. is 81. 00s, and 6d, which add- 
ed to 961. 6s. od. the total gives the complete value of 393 
for 36 and 3 makes 39. See the work on the margin, 


Exampe 2. What comes 79 ct of Cheeſe to at 28s, per 


+: $0: In this example I ſay, 7 times o iso; 
7 and 11 then 7 times 8 is 56, which is 21. 16s. ſet | 
— — don 16 and carry 2: then 7 times iis | 
916 o J, and 21 carried makes 9, So the firſt 
. product is gl. 16s, od. and multiply by | 
— — 11, produces 1071. 168. od. or the va- 


2 16 © ply the price by it, and that gives 21. 
— — 168. od. which added to 1071, 16s, od. 
230-43... 


makes the value of 79, viz. 1101. Or, no 


125, od. as per work: pence being in the price, you may mul- 


tiply 288. by 79, without bringing it into +7" HY Bi 
pounds as you work it, but omit it till the 79 
laſt, and then cut off or ſeperate the laſt 
figure or cypher of the prodct towards the 252 
right hand, and half thoſe towards the left, 196 
which half will be pounds, and the figure cult(p 
off ſhillings; as in this example. 221 2 


| L. 110 12 


The half of 2 is 1, the half of 2 is 1, and the half of 1 js o, 
which 1 joined to the 2 ſevered from 221, makes 12; fo the 
| anſwer 18 11 ol. 1285. as before. 5 | _ : | 


Example 


lue of 77; then for 2 wanting I multi- HK 
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Example 3. For 1 112 pounds of Sugar at . per lb. 12 5 


l down thus ; 
5 2 per w. 
Io and 10. 
87 
1 
f 2 05. 
4. 4 5 the product 514. 55 12 defeAive, 
5 2 11 04 the aufiver, | 
Here, after I have multiplied be's 10 and 10, -the parts of 
er 100, there wants 12, wherefore I multiplied 53d. by 12, and 
. it gives 5s. 6d. for 121b. at 5 5d. which added to 20. 5s, 104, 
>; |, the value of 100, makes 21. 118. ts the due value of 112 Is 
et at 55d. per pound. 5 
16 Example 4.94 {tone 4 Beef, at 22d. « or 18. 10d. be er done. | 
WW RD and 9 | 3 TR Toy 
a. — HFere what is wanting 
i- 18 04 after the two multiplica- 
- | 8 tions, is 4; Wherefore I 
* . e multiply 1s, 100; (the 
10 S8 Oo O price) by 4, which pro- 
1. V duces 78. 4d. to. be add- 
8 12 04 Anſwer. 
Example 5. 791 Cwt. of Raiſins, = | 
-::F:.05 : 06 per G. After I have multiplied i by 
2 9 and. 10 9 and 10, I multiply the price 
— 23s. 6d. by the quantity wants 
it e s ing and it produces 81, 18s. 
10 4d. then for the half cwt. 1 
——— tanke half of the price, which 
-H 144 15 00 zs 128. 9d. and then collect tlie 
le 8 I 86 tlihree lines, the total of w hic! 
” "+ 2 09 for x C. is 124l. 65. zd. for the anſwer. 
K+ ES 5 Mo 8 2 


124 06 03 5 

Note, From the laſt example may be obſerved, that there 
Is no need of too much ſolicitude concerning coming ſo very 
near by two multiplications; for there 7 is wanting to make 
vp the true quantity: nay, it the two multiplications be hort 


"WM 

A H by 
We. f | 

N < _ . R 
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by 10 or 12, it is near enough; for it is as eaſy to multiply 


the e price by 10 or 12, as s by 2 or 3, and the addition is the 


Example 6. Once more : What comes 110 ewt. 3 qrs. 
of Hops to at 41. 105. 64. per wt. | 


„„ After having multiplied by 10 
10 and 10 and 10, which makes 100, 1 mul- 
ns — „ price 4. 10s. 6d, by 10 
„ -03--06-- that is wanting, which gives the 
3 20 ſame with the firſt product, viz. 
— 4351. 5s. od, which ſtands WELL the 
452 20 00 :: product by 100, and for the Lofa 7 
"45... 65 00 ct. I take 5 of the price, viz. firſt 
2 85 83 the half, and then, the half of that 
102 074 half, that i is 21. 5s. 3d. and 11. 2s. | 


de ee 72d. ; which four lines added toge- 
501 02 10 Anſ. ther, make go1l. 2s, - T0xd. for the 
. | aufer, | | 


To prove M, ulriplication, 


Whether of ſimple numbers or of r money, it is moſt fave? 
done by diviſion : but before that is known, take this metho® 
viz. As you multiplied the multipſicand by the multiplier, 
ſo contrariwiſe multiply the multiplier by the multiplicand : 
and if the products are alike, the work is right; or otherwiſe 
one of them is wrong, and muſt be gone over again till they 
do 8 | 
Example 1 1 365 Jays: In a year, 

3 hours 1 In a day. 

1460 

7 30. 


2760 e 
Here (reverſely) I ay, 5 times 4 is 20, © and carry $384 
times 4 is. 24, and 2 is 26, 6 and carry 2; and 3 times 4 is 12. 
and 2 is 14. Then x times 2 is 10, 0 and carry 1; 6 times 
2 is12 and 1 is 13, 3 and carry 1; 3 times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7. 
Which preducts, added together, make 8760, the hours in a 
year, without taking in the odd 6 hours which the your doth 
eouſiſt of more than 365 5 | 


7 Example 
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1 Example . I ſay here, twice 7 is 14, 2 and 
# 56 gallons of Spirits carry 15, and 3 times 7 is 21, an 
sat 38, 2d. per gal, 1:15 22 f IJ. 23. Again, twice” 
” A Ta 0. 8 is 16d. 4 and carry 1s, and twice 
| — | 8 is 16, aud Iis 175. 17 and carry 
10 1 n 2 | '© 3 und: once 8 is 8:, Thus bowh 
11 „ theſe examples are the ſame in con- 
10 ——— I quence as it you proceeded inthe 
he 8 #7 4 Auſver. common and regular method of mul- 
2. tiplication, and ſhews the truth of 
be the operation, —T be next Rule in order is 
5 DIVISION. 
at I. Rule, though accounted the hardeſt leſſon in Arith— 
2s, metic, yet I hall make it eaſy. and intellighale | to the 
e- meaneſt capacity. 
he The uſe of this Rule is to know how many times one num- 
ber or ſum is contained in another; as if it were aſked, how 
often is 9 contained in $47 the anſwer is 6 times or how | 
5 many times 12 is there in 144? anſwer 12 times. 
17 As by Multiplication great names or denominations are 
ds | brought into ſmall, fo contrarily by Diviſion, ſmall names are 
, brought into greater; as farthings (from one gradation to a 
d nother) into pounds, pounds welght into tons weight, and 
iſe gallons liquid into tons liquid, &c. 
ey In this rule we are to take particular notice of thele three 
| certain terms following, viz. b e 
| Dividend, or number to be divided. 
The J Divilor, or number by which we divide. | 
C Quotient, or anſwer to the work; which ſhews | 
how then the Diviſor is contained i in the e d 
4. The Remainder: which is an uy:ertain branch of this 
- Rule, becauſe there is ſometimes a remainder, and ſometimes 
I ũ not. And you muſt particularly note, That the remainder 
6 is ever of the ſame name with the tivideed and 1s always 
2, leſs than the diviſor: for if it be more, or equal to the di- 
es viſor, the work is wrong. Ek 
7. Diviſion is either ſingle or compound; ſingle, when the FA 
A viſor conſiſteth of a lingle figure, and the dividend of two at 
th moſt; any of this fort is anſwered by the Multiplication 
| Table; as if 63 were divided by 7, the anſwer will be 9 
le times. Here 63 is the dividead, 7 the diviſor, aud 9 the que- 


| tient or anſwer. 
| Compound diviſion is when the dividend has many, or 


| H 8 more 


1 
.. 
* 


3 
5 % 
W 
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more figures or cyphers than two, and the diviſor one. or 
mare ficuresor cyphers, &c. 


Example. How many nes 7 is there eontained in 365 2 
Or how many weeks in a year? 


7) 355 (52 
A. gere eral rule for working 33 
| _ „Seen — — 
Note . rl, e 
by Subtract | Lt 
Bring down — 
a) 


half parentheſis, one for the diviſor and the other for the quo- 
tient, [ begin, accord ing to the aforementioned general rule 
ar work ing, by ſeeking or aſking how often I can take 7 the 
aiviſor our of 36 the two firſt figures of the dividend, (for I 


wad ader 36, and then, thirdly, according to the ſaid rule, I 
down the next or laſt figure of the nd, viz. 5, and then 

there is 15 for a new dividend, or dividual to work upon; 
next to the 5; by which 2 I alſo multiply the diviſor 7, 


ac, and there remains I, which I place between two ſemi- 
circles thus, (1), as it ſtands in the work; where obferve, 


7 18 contained in 365, 52 times, and 1 over, or 5 3 


1 


which I Tet over the diviſor thus? 55 and ſignifies that there is 


the days of each calendar month, as they ſtand in the almanack. 


a fraction, or a piece or ent of the dividend : but of 
| this hereafter, 

1 Note alſo, That if thire bad "Foun, more 1 or 1 
1 in the dividend, they muſt have all been brought down one 
by one at a time, (and never but one at a time) and, after 


and 


Having ſet down the. example with tuo crooked lines, « er 


cannot take 7 "out of 3, the quotient being never to beg! an 

With ©) and the anſwer is 5 times; wherefore I place 5 in 

quotient; and multiply the diviſor 7 by it, (as directed 

bt the general rule,) ſaying, 5 times 7 is 35, which I place 

Subtract 35 from 36, and there remains 1; to which 1 bring 

then J alk or ſeek again, how oft 7 may be taken in 15, and 
the anſwer is 2 times: wherefore 1 put two in the quotient 

faying, twice 7 is 14; which I ſet down under 15, and ſub- 


that 365 is the dividend, 7 the diviſor, 52 the quotient, or 
aulwer, and 1 ihe remainder: the quotient declares that 


one ſeventh of a week, or 1 day, more than juſt 52 weeks ina 
year, or 365 days; which is eaſily to be found by collecting 


You may note, That the ſaid 7 + is properly what is called 


ſubtraction, ſet to the remainder; and if there remains o, 
you muſt till bring down but one figureor cypher at a time; 


i # 
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and for every figure or cypher ſo brought down, there muſt 


be a figure or cypher placed in the quotient, according to 
the times you can take the diviſor out of the ſeveral dividu- 
als you make, by bringing down a figure or cypher at a time 
out of the dividend, till all be brought down, and the work 


ended. . 
For a ſpecimen, let us divide 8060 pounds of tobacco equal. 
ly among 8 men. 

80 8060 . (1007 quotient "Here I fay the eights in 8 
5 once, which I put in the quo- 
- | . tient z then the eig hts m o, © | 
Dog = times; which 1 likewiſe put in 
56 EE the quotient; ; then the cights 

— | | in 6, © times again; which is 

5 ES: ED | placed i in the e and 


there remains 65 to which J. bring down e, the laſt of the di- 
vidend, and it makes 60; laſtly, the eights in 60, 7 times, 


and 7 times 8 is 56, from 60, and there remeins 43 ' io the: 
1 quotlent ſhews that each perſon muſt have 1097 pounds of 
tobacco for his ſhare in the dividend $0%0, and there remains 
4 pounds over and above, which makes b alt a pound more 


due to each man, becauſe 4 the remainder is half of 8 the 


diviſor ; and fo the work is done, the quotient giving to cacn : 


ma. 100) pounds and a half, for his equal thare, | 
Note, that in the operation, every time that you bring 
down A figure or cypher, you are to make a point under it 


in the dividend, to figniſy that ſuch a figure or eypher hath 


been brought do vn and done with, as may be oblerved i in the, 


ſoregoing example, 


Though this way of working i is plain and eaſy to be 3 | 


ſtood, yet it is ſomewhat tedious; and therefore I ſhall ſhew. 


a quicker way for diſpatch, when the diviſor is a ſingle figure; 3 
as {hall be made conſpicuous in theſe examples following, VIZ. 


4078906 5034557 5 9229785 
Quotient 19726(2) | 69130) : 49502) 
Proof 78966 6 345 1 | £ 29702 | 


In the firſt of theſe examples 1 ſay, the 4's in 7 once, and 


there remains 3, which is left as if placed before 8, the next 


figure | in the dividend, make 38, then the 4's in 399 times 
9 times 4 is 36, from 38, and there remains 2; which makes 
9 the next figure 1 in the dividend 29; then tne 4's in 29, 7 


times: 7 times 41s 28, from 29, and there remains 1; ; which 


makes o, the next of the dividend, 10, and the 4's in 10 


— —— _ 
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twice: twice 4 is 8, from 10, and there remains 2; which 


makes 6 the laſt figure | in the dividend, 26; laſtly the 4's in 
25, © times, and 6 times 4 is 24, from 26, and there relts 2, 
the remainder: and ſo for the other two examples, And 


for proof of the work, (or of any other examples) multiply 

the quotient by the diviſor, and take in the remainder in the 
firſt place of the units; and if the product be the ſame with 

the dividend, the diviſion is right; 


and : the remainder, makes 26 ; 6 and carry 2, &c. 


More Examples by a ſingle figure. 


3054321 eee 91234567 
18107 () 39865 00 26063 on 
Proof 54321 279060 3 


This is the liorteft way of diviſion that can be * a angle 
figure. 


As it is neceary- for ee to divide by 11 PR 12, 
as by a fiagle figute, to have the e in one line; divide 


us in theſe examples, Viz. 


for 1 ſay 4 times 6 is 24, 


11)72645206 | 12976677240 
Gee 504255 (60) 8 638977 
© IE 12 
Proof: E: | 72646206 "76677240 
11047627005 12)$2007400 
Quotien 2827 %% 55006 (8). 
„„ —I 
Proof —_— 2007400 


In the firſt of theſe examples I fay, the 11% in 72, anſwer | 
In the ſecond I lay, the 12's in 76, dC 6 | 


G6 times, &c. 


times, &e. 


E< 


In the third, the 11's in 47, 4. times; 4 times 
11 is 44, from 47, and there reſts 2, &c. 


fay, the 12% in 42, 3 times; 3 times 12 is 36 from 42, and 


there remains 6, &c. 


By being rea ly and dexter one 


may expeditiouſly. divide 
1100, 1200, &c. 


by theſe numbers, viz. 110, 120, 


for it is but cutting off, or ſeparating the 


cyphers from 11 and 12. („hen thefe numbers happen to be 


diviſors) and cutting oll 


and ſeparating the like number ot: 


higures 


In the fourth [_ 


inthe 3 above, you 


Mo, 3 


* RS OTF 


1100, and 678901 by 1200. 


2 Os 
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figures or cyphers from the right hand of the dividend, and © 


then divide the other figures or cyphers towards the leſt hand 


by 11 or 12, as it thall heppen; as inthe examples, viz. 


| Divide 34567 by 110, and £90123 by 120, and 98765 by 


11 | 0) 3356,7 12] 0) 89012,3 
Quotient 314 *r or Y 7417 Kr or ff 
| EE | 00) 987,05 1 12 OO) 6789,01 : 

: 89 IT or 117059 — Ty 565 e 


When you divide by 10, 100, 1000, or 10,000; you have 


nothing more to do than to cut off, or to ſeparate ſo many 


figures or cyphers of the dividend towards the right hand, as 
you have cyphers in the diviſor, and thoſe figures towards 


the left make your quotient z and thoſe cut off towards the 
right the remainder, „ 1 1 3 


if Es Examples. „„ 

Divide 123456789 by 10, 100, 1000, 10, 0 . | 
By 10 the quotient is 12345678, and the remainder 9, 
By 100 the quotient is 1234567, and the remainder 89. 
By 1000 the quotient is 123456, and the remainder 789. 
Ry 1e,c00 the quotient is 12345, and the remainder 6789. 
When the diviſor conſiſteth of ſcveral figures, then there 


ariſeth a little more difficulty in the work; but if the follow« 


jag directions are heedfully attended to, the ſeeming difficul- 


iy is eaſily overcome; as in the ſucceeeding example, viz. 


_ » Suppoſe I am to divide 78901 pounds among 32 pariſhes; 

or ſuppoſe an affeffment of ſo much money was laid on ſo ma- 

ny pariſhes; what muſt each pariſh pay by an equal propor- 

tion towards the raiſing ſuch a ſupply? e 
Diviſor 32) 78091 (.. . , Quotient, 

The Example thus ſet out, I begin at the left hand, ſeek. 
ing how often I can take 32 out of 78: or more eaſy, how 
many times 3 there is in 7, and the anſwer is 2 times; which 
I place in the cuotient thus 32) 78901 (2 and then accord- 
ing to the general rule of working, I multiply the diviſor 11, 
by the 2 placed in the quotieat, ſaying twice 2 is 4, and twice 
3 is 6, and ſo there is 64 to be taken out of 78, which 
jhould flaad thus: TN OL 

332 78901 (2 

| 04 
14 
PEE Then 
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Then IJ make a point unde: 9, the third figure of the divi- 
dend, and bring it down to the remainder, 144, and On” the 
work Appears thus: 
32) 78901 ( 
15 5 7 
149 

| Secklug again, I aſk how many times 32 in 149; ; i is 
not readily to be anſwered; but how many times 3, the firſt 
figure of the diviſor, is there in 14, the two firſt figures of 
of the dividual 149 and the anſwer is 4 times; whereture, 


_ after placing 4 in the quotient, I multiply (as directed in the 
general rule) the diviſor 32, by the faid 4: ſaying, 4 times 2 
is 8, placing it under 9 in the dividual: then 4 times 3 is 12, 


Which ſet down under 14 : ſo there is 128 to be taken out of 
149, and then the work appears thus: 


: et And after ſubtraction their remains 21 
4. then I make a point under o in the dividend, 
— and bring it down to the x1; ht of the re- 
149 mainder 21, and then there is 210, for a 
128 new dividual; then, as the general jule di- 
— IX, I fk again, ſaying, how many. times 
B19: 32, the diviſor, i is there in 210 the divi- 


| Jul. ? or eter: "Bag many times 3 in 21? Eur obſerve well 
that whenever you have a place more in the djvidual than in 
the diviſor, then always ſeck how oft vou can take the firſt fi- 


gure of the diviſor $i of the fifſt 2 of the dividual, and the 


anſwer i IS 7 times; but it will not bear 7 times, for 7times 32 
is 224, and you cannot take 224 ovt of 210 or rather you 


cannot take 22 out of 21; wherefore try in your mind before 
you ſet down the anſwer, or fioure of the quotient, whether it 


will go to. the number of times, as is moſt eaſily ſuggeſted; as 
here the queſtion or demand is readily anſwered ) times; and 


ſo many times 3 way be taken in 21: but when you come to 
multiply the whole diviſor by the times you place! in the quo- 
tient, you begin at the right hand, and go towards the left, 


carrying the tens that ariſe to the vext place, which increaſes 


the products ſo, that fometimes ſubtraction cannot be made, 
becauſe the under line is greater than the upper; Wherefore 


firſt try in your' mind ss above ſaid ; and fince it will not bear 


7 times, try if it will go 6 times; ſwaying 6 times à is 12, 2 
and carry 1, and 6 times z is 18, and 1 1s 195 and 19 may be 
talen out of 21; therefore ſet down 6 lu the quotient next 

| tg 


e 


\ ad Fw LO Ed 


- 
Re Awe 
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to the 4, and multiplythe diviſor 32 by it, and the work will 


32)78901024 (c tand thus :6 
, US eb Here the Aitor 3 multiplied by 4 
— gives 192, to be taken out of 210, an; 
149 the remainder is 18 to Which after 
129: point made under it, I bring down the 11 
— the laſt figure of the dividend, and then 
„ there is 181 for a new dividual; then ac- 
10 cording to the rule I ſeck again, (for you 
— are to note, that the aforeſaid general rule 
181 of working muſt be as often repeated as you 


bring down a figure or cypher from the dividend, to make a new 


dividual; and allo, that for every figure or cypher brought down, 
there moſt likewiſe be a ſingle figure or cypher placed in the 
_ quotient), how many times 32 the diviſor may be taken out of 
23 thedividual; or how many times 3 in 18, and the readyan- 


ſwer is 6 times : but on the trial I find it will not go 6 times: 


Wherefore I try a quotient figure leſs by 34 78901 (2465 , 


one, viz. 5 times, and find it will bear it; 64 
and ſetting 5 in the quotient next to tſe — 
6, I multiply the diviſor 32 by it, and it 149 
produces 160: which ſubtracted from 181, 128 
the laſt remainger is 21, and the quctient — 
or anſwer is 2465: which ſhe ws that 32 is „e 
contained in 7 240% times ad. 21 192 
over, — 
181 
160 
on 


Again, 4 a nobleman hath 20, oo. 18 annum, what | 
is his daily income? 
If you divide 30, 002 by 3655 (the days in a year), the 


_ Quotient will be the anſwer. Set it down for working thus, 


365) 30000 (8 | 

Firſt ſeek how many times 365 cap be taken in 300 (an 
equal number of places with the diviſor), anſwer © times? 
wherefore I go a place ſarther to the right hand in the divi- 
dend, (for o muſt never begin the quotient, as was faid before) 
and make a point under it, viz. under the Jail © Hut one, as 
may be ſeen in the example ; and there being a place more in 


this dividual than in the diviſor, 1 ſeek how oft the firſt fi- 


gure of the diviſor, viz, 3, is contained in the two firſt figures 
or places in the dividend, viz, 30, and the anſwer is 10 rs 
ut 
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but you are never to take above 9 times at once in any > 
theſe examples of diviſion : wherefore try in your min? 
whether it will bear 9 times before you ſet it down in th? 
quotient, (as was ſaid befoie), ſaying to yourſelf or in your 
mind, 9 times 5 1s 45 5 and go 4; 9 times 6 is 84, and 4 is 
58, 8 and go 5; and 9 times 3 is 27 and 5, is 32; now 32 
cannot be taken out of 30, wherefore take a figure leſs by an 
unit or one, viz. 8 times, and finding it will go 8 times, ſet 
down 8 in the quotient ; and then ſay, 8 times ; is 40, 0 and 
Carry 4; and 8 times 6 is 48, and.q is 52, 2 and carry 5; and 
8 times 3 is 24, and 5 is 29: and then there is 2920 to be ta- 
ken from Zoo; and after ſubtraction, the work will ap- 
pear thus; %ͤ;ũł ß | 
AE = 36;)30000(8 
2920 


80 
Then to the remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt figure 
of the dividend, and then there is 800 for a new dividual; 
| then you muſt try how oft you can take 365 out of the ſaid 
dividual 800, and the number of places being equal in both 
diviſor and dividual, viz. 2, atk how oft three in 8; anſwer 
twice; ſo put 2 in the quotient, and ſay twice 5 is 10; o and 
carry 1; and twice 6 is 12, and one is 13; 3 and carry 1; 
and twice 3 is 6, and 1 is 7; ſo there is 730, to be deducted 
from 800, and the remainder is 70, as in the work may be 
ſeen viz. | | 2 | | 


365) 30000 (82 Thus it appears that the nobleman 


2920 hath eighty-two pounds per diem, and 
— -o pounds over, which if multipli.d 
Soo by 20, the ſhillings in a pound, would 
730 produce 1400 ſhillings; which if di- 
| vided by the diviſor 365, there would 
—_ come 'out 3s. a day more, and there 


weill be a remainder of 305, which multiplied by 12, the 


4 0 iT = pence in a ſhilling, preduces 3660; which divided fiill by 


35. gives 10 pence a day more; ſo that 300001, a year is 


Once 
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2 
Once more, divide * gallons by 252, the gallons i in a 
dun, thus ſet down : 


LY 


252) 46242( 183 In this example, aſter enquiry - 

252 . I find that it will not go twice, 
8 therefore I ſet down 1 in the quo 

2104 tient, and place 252 under 462 in 

| 2016 the dividend, and after ſubtraction 

EE en; the remainder is 210; to which I 

: 882 bring down 4 from the dividend, 
756 Obes and the dividual is 2104z and then 5 

5 — . ſeeking again, I find it will bear 8 
1 8 times; which placed i in the que- 


tient, and the diviſor 252 multiplied by it, the product is 
2016 to be ſubtracted from 2104; which being done, the re- 
mainder is $8, to which 2, the laſt figure of the dividend, be- 
ing brought down, there is 882 for the laft dividual: and 
3 then ſeeking again, I find it will go 3 times; and the product 55 
of the diviſor. multiplied by 3, 15 756, which ſubtracted from 
8882, there remains 526 for the remainder : ſo that by this di- 
viſion I find there are 183 tuns in 46242 gallons, and 126 
allons remaining, or over and above; which being half of 
25 2 the diviſor, the remainder is therefore half a tun ers, 
When you have a cypher or cyphers in the diviſor, in the is 
firſt, ſecond or third place, &c. ſeparate ſuch cypher or cy- 
phers with a daſh of the pen from the reſt of the diviſor, and 
alſo cut off as many figures or cyphers from the right of the 
dividend as you cut of cyphers from the diviſor, and divide 
the remaining figures towards the left hand by the romntaing 
ſignificant figures of the diviſor, | | 


Example. Divide 42952 [quare poles of land by 150, the 

fquare poles in an acre of land. d 
16 | 0)4295 | 3(268 Here the cypher is cut off 

| 32 from the diviſor, and 2 from the} 
— dividend; then I alk how oft 

109 16 in 42? anſwer twice; then] 
the 16's in 107, anſwer 6 t mes, 

then the 16's in 135, anſwer 8 
times. So there are 268 acres, 
128 +.” 4: ae 7 remains, that is 258 acres, 
and x75 or Nya or almoſt half an 


* 65 (7) are. 


b 


.= 
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a 
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Divide 27 | co)62746 | r 25 or 2 88. 


5 —— 
87 e In this example, two cy= | 
81 pPuhers are ſeparated from 
— | the diviſor, and alſo two | 
"VS: © places from the dividend, 
54 and then 62746 3s divided : 
— only by 27. See the work. 
81 

255 


| When the diviſor is 3, 4, 7, 6, or more $gures, there is a 
ſure and eaſy way of performing the work truly, by making a 
table of the diviſor ; which may be done by Addition; or by 
multiplying the diviſor by 2, 3, 4, &c. Admit you are 30 
divide 987054321, by 123450, 5 


1 113456 
1 2 246912 
12 60987654321 $000 times bs: | 
345 2 85 543 ( SL. 3 370368 
"Gn 4 493824 
Here having noted the number 5 58720 
of figures in the diviſor, which 6 5 6 
here is 6, I make a point under 74073 
the fixth foure or place of the di- % 88 
| yigend, whereby 957054 becomes . * 
the Arft dividusl. 8 987648 
1111104 , 


The foregoing table is made by doubling the firſt line, 
which makes 246912; this added to the firſt or uppermoſt 5 
line gives the 3d line 370368; which alſo added to the ſaid 
firſt line, makes 493824 ſor the 4th line of Product: ; and ſo of 
the reſt: ſtill rememberiag to add the ſublequent line or pro- 
duct to the firſt or uppermoſt line, till you come to the laſt 


line of 9 times, which is 11 11104 ; 5 the truth of which may 


be proved by multiplying the firſt or uppermoſt line py 2, 3,4, 
5, &c. and if you commit an error by addition, it may de 
found or corrected by — = 

The | 


= 4 ans. KAT 
* : * . 
K — ST 5 : 


* 
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The Uſe of the ſaid Table. 


When you have pointed out your number of places i in the 
dividend, caſt your eye on the table, and at the firſt view 


you may know how many times you can take, as in this ex- 
ample 7 times is too little, ind 9 times too much; where- 
fore I Het down 8 in the quotient, and place 987 648 the ta- 
bular number which ſtands againſt 8 under the dividual, then 
1 ſubtract that number from the dividual, and the remainder 


is 6; to which I bring down 3, and put o in the quotient z 


then to the 63 I bring down 2, and place o in the quotient ; 
then to the 632 1 bring down 1, the laſt figure of the FIT 
dend; bub ſtill it will not dear any times or time wherefore _ 
T put "another o in the quotient, and ſo the work is done, and 


the quotient is 8009, and the remainder 1 is 6321 as in the 


work. 


Thus having plaivly, fully, and pertinently denn by ver- 
bal directions, the method of working Diviſion; I think it 
unneceſſary to give any more examples in that manner, but 
ihall leave ſome few examples for practice ſake, whoſe quo- | 
_ tients and remainders are expreſſed, but the operation omit - 


ted, to ſave room, and for trial of the e of . 
titioners. | 


| 7400690042 divided by g87, the quotient is 7490106 and 


the remainder 200. 


47967902742 divided by 4689, the quot, 1 752298754 


and the remainder 4566. 


969767002 divided by 970294, the quotient 1s 8163, and 
the remainder is 279980. 8 


456789012345 divided by 9876543, the quotient is 46259, | 


and the remainder 8775138. 


564697 by 45, quotes 169, and * 9127. And 
80923 240000 by 345000, quotes 23456, and remains (0) = 


| The Proof of Multiplication and Diviſion, 
"HESE two Rules reciprocally prove each other: for in 


_ proving Multiplication, if you divide the product by 
8 the multiplier, the quotient will be like the multiplicand; 7 


or if by the multiplicand, the quotient will be the ſame with 
the multiplier. 


| I ES N "Tx; I, 
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| 345 5 
| Lg, | | 24 11 Ex. II. Or thus. 
— OE as WE Foz” 345)8250{24 } 
| 690 | ': 090s. - ſi 
208280345 . — | 
eee | 1380 . 
VVV! 
120 5 
120 BB. 
0 e 
E prove ; Das ho on. | . 
| Diviſion may be proved by diviſion thus. 3 
If you divide the dividend by the quotient, the quotient. 1 
will be Jour former diviſor. | | . Bits 
þ Example. „ 85 . 
- Divide 8280 by 345. | 
5 345)8286(24 | 
Here the working again is needleſs, it wing in the page 3 
foregoing; and ſhews the truth of the aſſertion, that diviſion 7 1 
may be proved by diviſion, as aforeſaid, | 1 
But the moſt uſual Way of proving . is by Multipli- 5 1 


cation in this manner, viz, Multiply the quotient by ne di- 
viſor, and the product will be equal to the dividend. See 1 


the examples above. 


; 4 

| 345 Quot. "Wow, Tha: »hen tha any {> * 

1 24 Diviſor. _ remainder, fuch remainder muſt || ? 

[ — | be taken! in, or added to the pro- ! 
| 3280 Proof. 


—_—  _ 
— * >, AR” 


As i in Moultiplication I gave ſome examples of 1 its utility in 
money, ſo kewiſe I ſhall give a few examples in diviſion of © 
money, ee muy be ſeen how expeditiouſly ſome things 
may be done without having recourſe to Reduction, the Rule -1 
of Three, Oc. vix. 


— ” — 


— 
— Eh 


— AN 


Example 


2 
ES" 


— — DOR. — — — 
— * — 


— 
— 


Example, 


| Divide 261. 125. 6d. equally among five men. For diſpo- 
ſition of working, ſet it down as follows : . | 
5) 26 12 0 In the kin of this, I fav, the 5's 
— — in 26, 5 times; 5 times 5 is 25, from. 
5 4 6 20, ind there remains 1, that is 1 pound, 


5 or 20 ſhillings; winch With the 125; in 


1 — — — the Place of (billings, makes 325; then 


| Proof 20 * 6 the 5 's in 32, 6 times; 6 times 3 1s 30 


from 32, and there remains 28. or 244, 


f Which with 6d. in the place of pence, makes 30; tien tie. 
1 's in 30, 6 times; and ſo the work is done; and the anſwer 


is that each man muſt have 1,5 6 6 for his equal ſhare in the 


ſaid divifion of 1.26 12 6 amongſt five perſons ; and the truth | 
of it 1s proved by multiplication of money, ſufficiently ſhewn. 


in the rule of Multiplication ; * 1 here, 5 times 6 is 30, 6 and 


carry 23 and 5 times 6 is 30, and 2 is 32, 12 and * 1% and 


* times 5 is 25, aud 1 is 26. &c. 


Example. 


Divide the charges of a country feaſt, — to 2461. 

138. 4d. equally amongſt 12 ſtewards, to know what each 
g fleward muſt 09 8 

| be te Me 


— Here ſay the 12's in 24 twice, and 
15 120246 13 4 


12's in 6, © times, and there remains 61. 
or 1208s. and 13s. makes 133; and the 12's 


> F Anſ.20 11 1H; in 133, is 11, and there remains 18. or 12d 3 

1 8 then 12 and 4 i: 16, and the 12's in 16 
once, and 4 remains; fo that each Reward mult pay 1.20 11 
i NH 2+ or four twelfths of a penny, fomething more then a far- 
. thing; and this may be proved as that above. . 


Wen any quantity is ſuch a number, that any Ks digits 


9 iantity or number „then the quotient may be very expedi- 
tiouſly found at 3 Aiviſigos, and ſooner than at one. Ex- 
ample, Divide 5872 by 32. In this example tie compo- 
nent parts, which multiplied together make the hid divifor 
32, are 4 and 8, or 8 and +; ; for it matters no. which ef them 
You divide by firit for either way will give a true and e 

| 2 3 
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of the multiplication table multiplied together make the ſaid 
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the follow! ing work, 


4) 7872 * DP Ea | Or thus, 8) 7872 
8) 1968 | „ 984 
: 246 Quotient. 8 | 3 245 4 Qot. 


Here though the operations. are divers, yet the quotients 
are one and the ſame, Again, divide 4448 4 by $6, 


Example 2. 
5 7) 44184 
8) 6312 


— —_—_—— 


789 hs. 


both will give the ſame quotient. 
And thus may the above forty . be wioaght by 


end expedition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35, 04, 72, 96, &e. 


djvilion, or the laſt, or both; to know the true remainder, as 


be the true or lame remainder, as if you divided by the long 
ys” | 
| n Divide 4 todo by 15. 


— — 2, the lait remainder, and take in 1, the 
5) 1522 1  firlt remainder, and it makes 7 for the true 


2 


the other way. 


(50 


parts in diviſion of money, as in Giyzfion Qt 115 en | 


Examples 


fame quotient ; 3 as may be ſeen by the different methods of : 


; 
* 
0 
i 
0 


"Shore thi Ae ane 7 and 8, or 8 and * ; for either or 


numbers out of the multiplication table, with great diſpatch _ 
Wheu it happens that there is any remainder in the firſt 


if you divided by the onen way, take this method, viz. 
Maltiply the firit diviſor by the laſt remainder, and take in or 
add the firſt remainder, if there be any, and the product will 


3) 4:67 Tn Here I multiply 3, the firſt divifor; by 


5 594 2 __ remainder, as may be proved at leiſure by 


The ſame method may be taken with reſpect to component 
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Example, 
1 3 C | | 
Divid? x. 18 oh into 18 equal parts. 


6) 54 10 


Anl. 25 15 05 


By this method of divifion of money, (if the Ty he 22 
aſorclaid, made by even component parts), you may | by. ha- 
ving the price of {everal things, know the price or v: ue 0 


one thing at the ſaid rate, as w ell as by the Rule of Three : 


ſo doth multiß „lication of money anſwer queſlion S in the Rule | 


of Three, when the full number 15 as unit or one. 
Ti Example by Diviſion 
If 84 Ib. of coffee coſt 31 10 O whatcolts ilb, 


12) 4 10 © 


—— — — — 


Anſ. 0 0% 6 


As in multiplication of money, to have an anſwer, you 
multiply the price by the quantity z i010 diviſion of: mo- 
ocy you divide the price by the quantity, to have your anſwer. | 


1 could ſpeak more largely, 1t 1 had rvum, of the excel- 
lent ules that may be made of Multiplication and divifion on— 
ly but their various uſes will be better uuderſtood by their 


applications! in the fo! lowing er rules of arithmetic, particulazly 


in ; the next rule, called, 


REDUCTION, 


z * 7 HICH 3 is an application of Multiplication and Divi- 
/ 


hon, ſhewing how to reduce numbers of one denomi- 


nation to another, thereby diſcovering the fame value, though 


in different terms. 0 N 
i As firſt, All great names are brought into ſmaller by 
| Multiplication, as pounds into ſtüllings, pence, or Firthings, 
by mu! itiplying by 20, 12, and 4. Or hundreds Weight, in- 
to pounds weight, by multiplying by 4, and by 28, or by 1.123 
or "REL into ounces or drams, by multiplying by 16 aid 16. 
And on the contrary, All fmall names ace brought imo 
an by Diviſion z es tarthings' into pounds, by dividing by 


4, 12, and 20; and pounds weight iatè hundzeds weight, by 


1 3 dividing 
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dividing by 23 and 43 the drams into pounds, by dividing 
| by 16 and 16. . 
1 But you m y m te. That pounds are brousht i into pencely | 1 
ll mult plying by 240; or into farthings, by multiplying by 
950; aud juſt the contrary by Diviſion, 


The ſenſe, meaning, and uſe of Reduction 1 is exprefſed in 
e following verſes, | 


th Rerduttion ſheus how we ay names in ule, 
May great to ſmall, and ſmall to great reduce; | 1 
So that e anſwer which (hall thence ariſe 1 2 
The given ſum in value equalize : | 
Mu' tiply or divide it back you muſt, | 
W hich makes again your given number juſt. 


E «awple, 1. 


To 2491. ſterling, ] nov many pence : p 75 
20 n. 1 pound.” 5 Or thus : 
GA . 2401. 5 


4800 illiogs i in 240l, 240 d. in ih. 


"I'S v nee 1 ll: ling. 


—— —— 


3 SES | 9500 
57600 pence in 240l. = DOR 480 
al $7600 
Example 2. 
In 126 tons of copper, how many pounds weight ? 
20 C. 1 ton, | 50 3 
Or thus. 
52 hund. wt. in 226 tons. 226 tons 
4 quarts re 1 C. 2 
18090 qrs. of a Cort, 226 tons, 4520 
28 lb. 1 gr. of a C. 112 | 
8 5 „ 
36100 4529 


506240 lbs. 
Theſe foregoing examples are great names to be brought 


into ſmall, (as may eaſily be obſerved and underſtood) ; 

the: «fore, as the Gclt rule directeth, it {> done by Multiplicss 
tion, by multiplying the greater name by the number of the 
next leſſer name, that makes one of the ſaid greater; as in 
the laſt example, tue lefter name to pounds is fhillings ; 


3 


506240 pounds wt. in 226 tons . 


= A aa oe HOG AO rr ET Ins — - 
— — — 


i »d os 4 


pound. 


— — — —— — 


* 
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wherefor- 1 multiply by 20, becauſe 20 of that leſſer name 
m kes one of the ſaid greater name, 1, e. 20 ſhillings make a 
Aud the fame regard is had, and method obſerved 
in the example of weight ; as is very plain to be ſeen in the, 
work, and js called Keduction deſcending, becauſe it brings 
higher or greater denominations into lower or lefler, 


Example 3. 


Bring 494400 farthings into pounds 
12 1236 pence, 96e) 49440| c(gigl. 
2 | 0) 1030 | o ſhillings, | Ia this way I 


; 144 divide by 960, 


1 5 5 15 | pounds, Z | | : 95 | the fartbi gs 8 
— in a pound 
480 Kc. DO 


450 


In the firſt way I divide the farthings by 4, becauſe 4 of 


them make a penny, and the quotient is peace; then theſe _ 


pence 1 divide by 12, becauſe 12 of them make a ſhilling, 
and that quotient is ſhillings; which ſhillings I divide by 20, 
to bring them into pounds, thus: I cut off the cypher in the 
dividend towards the right, for the cypher that is in the di- 
viſor 20, which is alſo ſeparated from 2 with a daſh of the 

pen, (as may be ſeen in the work); then I halye the figures 

one by one, as they are united with the remainder in the di- 
vidend; which half is pounds, and is a ſhort way of dividing 
by 20. In the example 1 ſay, the half of , (becauſe 1 
muti not ſet down © 2t the beginning) is 5, and the half of z 
is 1, and there remains 1; which makes the neut which is o, 


103 and the half of 10 is 5. ſo that 0300 ſhiltngs make - 


515 pounds, or there ate ſo many pounds iu 294 400 tarthings. 
Notc, in dividing by 20 as above, it an, ER rema. s, it 
muſt be joined or annex ed to the figure or bhet cut off, 3 
ſuppoſe there had in halving the lt guss (exceptlug what 
you cut off) remained 1; then that vn mult hive bein 1-ined 
to the cypher ſeparated or cut of, and there would have been 
ten ſhillings, is Er 


* 
— —— — <0 


* 
1 
hy 
py. 
+58 
v3 
„ 
27 
4 
4 
{6 
* 
FC. 
T.. 
. 


Example 4. 
Reduce 27552 pounds weight 1 into hundreds ns; 
4 | 
28) 27552 (984 Or thus: 
| Ta Cot, Anf, 112) 27552 (245 Anl. 
"G35. . "SRC. 35 
= „ 
pros oe | VVV T5 
112 es 44s. 
oe OD I - 
2 5 672 
Wo 672 


55 8 (9) 


In the firſt of the two foregoing examples, I divide the 
pourds by 28, to bring them into quarters; then | divide 
thole quarters by 4, to bring them into undreds weight, as 


in the work. 
In the ſecond way, I divide the 8 weight by 11 1 
pounds in a hundred weight, and it brings the pounds weigh t 


into hundreds weight at once. 
The ſaid examples are of ſmal] denominations to be brought 


into greater, and therefore, according to the ſecond rule "of 


direction, it is done by diviſion, by dividing the lefſer name 
by as many of them as make the next greater name; that 


S 


is by 28, becauſe 28 of them make one of the next greater 


name, viz, a quarter of a hundred, and this redudhi on is 


called Reduclion aſcending, becauic it brings low or ſmall 
names to higher or greater denominations ; by which may by 
obſerved, That all queſtions in auction, whether aſcending 


or deſcending, are aniwered either by Multiplication, or di- 


viſion, or by both ; as will plainly appear in the ſundry ex- 


amples of reducing of divers denominations to others, 
When it is req aired to reduce numbers of ſeveral 8 


nations by Reduction aicending, or by NMultiphcation, you 


are to work as before; but you muſt always remember to 


take in ſuch numbers as ſtand in the place of the next ihferi- 
or denomination, as when you multiply the pounds by twene 


ty, if there be any ſhillines in the denomination or place of 


ſhillings, you muft take them in; ; fo likewiſe when you mul- 
tiply tize ſhillings by twelve, if there be any pence in the 


place of pence, you mull allo take them in, and ſo when you 
multiply 


Rr 
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multiply the pence by 4, to bring them into farthings, you 


mult take in the farthings if there be yy in the place of 
farthings, as in n the folowing work, 


Es | 15 | Example 5. 5 

e 

In 346 16 91 how many farthings! ? 
20 ſhillings one pound. 

6936 hillings'i in 1 3461. 165. 
12 A one ſhilling. 
8 pence in 3461. 108. 52. 

4 farthings one Penny 


15275 farthings i in 346). 16s, 04d. 


The example is ſo plain in the work, that it hardly needs 


any explanation; 3 but 1 begin to ſay o is o, but 6 in the units 


of ſhillings 1 is 6; then twice 6 is 12, and 1 in the tens of 
 Hiillings is 13, 3 and carry 1; and twice 4 is 8, and 1 is 9 
and twice 3 is ſix; then by 12, ſaying 12 times 6 is 72, and 


9d. in the place of pence, is 81, I and carry 8; and 12 times 
3 is 36, and 8 is 44,-4 and carry 4; and 12 times 9 is 108, 
and 4 1s 112, 2 and carry 11; and 12 times 6 is 725 and 11 
1s 5 kee. 


Example 4 


, ., 3 
In 56 2 16 of tobacco how many pounds 
4 be one C. 

226 qrs. in 56 C. 2 qrs. 

28 lb. one qr. oa C. 


1814 
453 


Anſwer 6344 pounds wt. in 56 C. 2 qrs. 16 lb. 


In the foregoing work, 3 muſt multiply the 56 C. by 4, 


and coke in 4 quarters, od then I multiply the 226 qrs, by _ 


25, laying 8 times 6 is 48, and 6 the unit figure in the odd 
pounds, is 54; 4 and carry 5, &c. Then 1 multiply by 2, 


laying twice 6 is 12, and 1 that ſtands in the place of tens 


- In the odd pounds 1 is 13, 3 and carry 1, RE. Then adding. 
the 


\ 


719 


a En RI... 


r 


414 


The ſame as above, viz. 


is a He Prunk ve tae ie foregoing wen deſcending. 
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the two products together, they make 6344 pounds, con- 

tained in 56 C. 2 qis. 16 lb. as in the work is conſpicuous. 
Or, the example may be ſooner done, by multiplying the 56 C. 
by 112, the pounds in a Cwt. and raking 1 in the odd wt. vize 
2 Ars. 10 Ib. Or 72 e at once. | 


C. oY 1 have 12 times 6 is + *& þ and 
56 carry 7; and 12 times 5 1s 60, and 7 is 
112 G7; then once 6 is 6, ſetting it down in 
— the third place, becauſe by re 
5 67 by 12 at once, two W are : taken up; 


36,72 odd wt. ſee the work. 
6344 i 
01 till briefer thus, by ſetting 4 the 66 c. four ſeve- 


ral times in the following manner, taking 1 in the odd weight 
as before. 


6344 pounds. 
Reduction Aſcending, 


10 the bringing numbers from a leſſer denomination to 2 
greater, and 1s the reverſe of Reduction Descending; and 


each may ſerve as a proof to the other, one being perform- | 
ed by RTul! tipLcaluen, 2 


and the other by Diviſion. 
And note, hat when at any time, in Reduction Deſcend- 


ing you take, or add to, the odd money, weight, or meaſure, 


as you multiply the ſeveral denominations, fucn quautities 


will be the remainders 1 in Reda ciga Aicendinge 


Examples by the 129 following unis. 


4 
In 332956 A how many pounds ? 


—— —— — — 


12) 83 41 + remains, what taken in? 


— — — — 


20) 693 , 6 6d. remains, what taken 0 


W be c — ww 


346 


165. remains, what taken in f 


— — OI 


So that in3329 66 ſarthings hare are 3451. 1 92d. and 


Agzia» 


8 in 6 344 pounds wrt. how many. hundreds wt. ? a 


4 
28) 0344 < 


| Yo that! in 6344 pounds wt. there is 56 C. 2 ars. 
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226 ar. 


56 | 
| 36 C. 2 qrs. taken in. 


(16) remains aunty taken 8 


123 


and proves the foregoing examples deſcending to be right, _ 
Nov follow promiſcuous examples of both kinds of Reduce 


oo, Abl. 56384 Auf. 


tion, one prov ing the other, 


In 2761. 128. how m_ pence ? 25 
20 


— x "TM 
155 5532 
12 210)55312 


276 | 12 and beet 


In 47964 grains, how manv In Tray? 


4 


24. 


20 


24)47954(199 [8 


| 0 18 pwts. 


12 


239 
216 
: 1 
216 


A 


12 


204 


1 


©: (« 


92 
) 7994 
3997 


47964. and Proof. 


Anſwer 


In 663844, how many pounds ? . 


In glb. 2 OZ, 18 puts. 12 grs. how many 


(grains ; ? 


16 lb. 


— 


— 


— 
_— = 


* as - 
— e bY ET NET — 
. —— — 2 
— On 


— 


— ——— — 
—ͤ—ũ—E4ũ—— —— 


— —— — 
— —— — 

— — 
. <_— — 


. 
. 
- 
1 1 
3 
BJ 
1 
1 
j 
8 
1 
1 
1 . 
» 7 
1 
1 


— . —⏑... . 
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In 34 C. 3 qrs. of cotton wool, how many pounds? 


Ie; 112)3392(34 C. 4 5 * 1 
34 © 
34184 
r | 532 | 
. 448 


(84) 1b. * e Cl | 5 
In 1 605 ol 3qrs: 271b. of copper, how many pounds and | 


what comes it to at 21d, per pound? 


AE. Be Thus, - - 
TY 2 5 
jy CO V 
456 | JJ ks on © 
= 111 — 
Hm 5472 
2 1 pense. 
21d. Per JF E 
7 a $1183 = | 1 
102366 : 8 | 


1074843. "Paton: which bring auto 3 by Divifion, or- | 
KRNeduction br gg AS before ſhe wn, and will | 
amount to l. 4475 5 

Bring 4796 ells Flemiſh 1510 "ls Engliſh ; multiply by 5 
3 3 and divide by 5, becauſe 3 ars. make an 
—— — ell Flemiſh, and FA an ell 1 
5) 14388 
2877 3-Fths. 5 
Reduce 456 ells Engliſh into yards: multiply by 5 and di- 
vide by 4, thus: | 1 
456 English ellss. 15 1 
5 ars. 1 Engliſh ell. | 
In 570 yds. how many E. elle 
280 8 4 Js. 15d. 


75 570 Anſ. 5: 0 2280 


 Eoglich ells 456 Anſwer and Proof. 


Bring 
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bring 130 Tuns of wine into gallons. 80 
. 4 hogſheads one dan I 
— Or thus: 
e . 9 gallons one tun. 
1 63 gallons 1 bogſhead, 130 tuns. 
1 5 Is 7905 
„ oa. 252 
255 gallons. Anl. | — 


Laſts, Quarters, - Buſhels. 78 
Reduce 42 3 5 into Pecks 
10 qrs, 1 Ut. | 


— N Here 1 multiply by ten, and 
423 take in 3 qrs. and then by 8, and 
8 buſh. 1 ar- | take in 5 buſhels, and laſtly, by 


45 and take 1 m two perks. 


3389 
"© becks « one buſhel, 


13 5 = pecks in \ forty-two lat, 3 ars. 5 buſhels and two 
wp . pecks. 


wo . 5 
In 13558 pecks, how IR laſs, & &c · 
8) 3389 two pecks taken in. 
5 | 9)42 | 3—5 buſhels taken in: | 
laſts 42—3 quarters taken in, 
5 Anſ. 42 11. 3 qrs. 5 buſhels, and 2 ecke. Re 


Buy Rxpvcriex allo, 


Foreign coins or exchanges may be reduced to Sterling mo- 


+ mey 3 3 and on the COntraryy Ry money to Foreign. 


Examples. 


KK * — 3 - & 
2 * * — * . , l 


— 6 —S 
— „ 
”- _ - 


400 4 1 00)582 | 490145 
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35 Examples. 
"Reduee 246 Venetian Ducats de Banco into Sterling m mo” 


=p ney, the e at 52d. Sterling per ducat, thus ; "BY 


12) 12792 
-Y 2] 0) 106 | 6 


5 Jl. . To be paid i in London for 
the 246 ducats drawn in Venice. 
Reduce 531. 65, Sterl. into Aucate at 1 Sterk per duce 


20 
"2006 
5 12 | --.M 
52) 1 (246 Dabate to be paid 1 in Venice for 531. bs; | I: 
$ war = drawn i in London. 4 
1 . / 


To * Flemiſh money into ; Stabling money, divide the 
pence Flemiſh by the courſe of exchange, ſuppoſe 33s. 4d. 
and the quotient will be the Sterling money ; and ow 3 
remains multiply by 20, &c. | 


= cample . 


13 2421; 138. 4d. Flemiſh how man? „ 
20 pounds n c. | 


— 


335. 44. Flemiſh, 4853 
12 ,  t 


* 
= 


— 


— 
Remains 240 
20 

4 | 00048 [ 00, 


Anime 145], 125. 
By the work I it PPears, that, 14 51. 128. Sterling anſwers 
| or 
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or is equivalent to 2421. 138. 4d. Flemiſh, at 33s: a Fle- 


miſh per pound Sterling. 
Thus Flemiſh money may be reduced to Sterling money, | 


though the courſe of exchange may be at any rate of ſhillings E 


and pence Flemiſh ; but when at the rate above, viz. 338. 4d, 


then the anſwer is kee found by multiplying by 3, and di- 


viding by 5; for 400d. Flemiſh is the ſame to 240d. Sterling 


(each being a pound) as 5 1s to 3, for if you divide 400 vp $ it . 


quotes 80: ſo 240, dividing by 3, quotes the ſame. | 
The foregoing Example done od the * —— —. way. 


1, 240 13 © TW -- 


59728 = 


* 145 13.0: 
Note. French money is reduced to Sterling, VIZ, i 


Sols, Deniers, (or French pence) as Sterling orFlemiſh. | moe 5 
ney, by multiplying by 20 and 12. 
In 426 French crowns, nch 90-4 * Sterling, how: many 


| pounds Sterling ? 


420 | 

'* 10 chis 3 he number of 

— ů crowns is multiplied by 54d. and for 
1704 the 2 L take the fourth part of 426, 

213 0% Which is 106 Z of a penny or halfpen- 
106 d. ny; which added to the other pence 


— — gives for total 23 110d. which divi- 


12)23110 10d, 2 ded by 21 quotes 19253 and 104d, * 
— — remains, ſo the anſwer is 961. 1. road. 


2 24 0) 192 | 5 10d. 4 Sterling as in the MAE. 


> lheT 96 5 8 


Again, bring 1600 peices of Light, 21 1 2 : lee 4 


Sterling 1 into pounds Sterling. 


s 7 > - P 6 
$8 rate ft ˙ AA TT 
"Th ex ky 2 * wan N * —_— _- of a 
regs 


E > im 1600 


» — 


* ——— 
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1600 

54 
6400 
doo 5 33 
| 400 Here the 1600 pieces of Eight 
B — re multiplied by 54, to bring them 
| 12) 86800 pence into pence, and for the + I take the 
| — 2 of 1600, &c. as in the work, and 


2100723 34 


— — — 


the anſwer is 3611, 138. 4d. 
3% CC 2; ras „ 
This method is of uſe in reducing the Exchanges of Ca- 
diz, Leghorn, and Genoa, Or when the Exchange is at ſo 
many pence and eights of a penny, (is often the exchanges 
run) then multiply the given number to reduce it into pence 
dy the pence contained in a piece of Eight, and allo multi- 
ply the ſaid given numbers apart, by the numerator or upper 
figure of the fraction, and divide by the denominator or un- 
der figure of the fraction, and the quotient will be pence; 
which add to the other pence produced by multiplying the 
given number by the ptnce, contained in one of the pieces 
or exchange, then divide the total pence by 12, &c. 


* 


7/0 
5 neee F 
Bring 296 dollars at 52d. 4 Sterling into pounds Sterliag-— 
ES” ag add IT T 
592 
1480 | ET 
pa * 23906 dollars, 
15392 . 
„ 5 | 
. 8) 1480 N 
12) 15577 9 7 5 1 
| 1 | 


2 o) 129 18 Id. 


Anſwer]. 64: 18: 1 Sterling money due for 296 dollars, at 
52d. 5 Sterling per dollar. % ĩ = 
But Ducats, Dollars, Crowns, Milreas, &c. are more ex- 
peditiouſly caſt up by the rules of Practice hereafter to be 
ſhewn. And ſo much for Reduction. The next rule in y 
Arithmetic, 1s | „„ i 
_ The -« 
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| The GOLDEN RULE, or RULE or Tunkz. 


Ti 18 called the Golden Rule, from its excellent per form- 
ance in Arithmetic, and in other Parts of mathematical 


learnin g. 


And it Is called the Rule of Three, becauſe from: . Fo 


numbers given, propoſed or known, we find out a fourth 
number required or unknown which bears ſuch proportion 


to the third, as the ſecond doth to the firſt number : from 


whence allo it is called the Rule of Proportion. 
And of this proportion there are two ſorts; one called Di- 
rect, and the other Indirect or Reverſe, 


Direct Proportion is when the ſecond and third numbers : 


are to be multiplied together, and their product divided by 
ö the rt. | 


In direct, or Reverſe Proportion, is when the firſt and ſe- 
cond numbers are to be multiplied together, and their | 


duct divided by the third. 


In Direct Proportion, the fourth nugober, or iner to the 
queſtion, contains the third number as often * as many 


times) as the ſecond contains the firſt. 


But in Indirect Proportion, the ordater the thied: 8 5 
is, the leſs is the fourth; and the apa the third Humber is, 


the greater” is the fourth. 
The ctating the Question. 


* of 


The er difficulty that occurs in the Rule of Three i is» 
the right placing the numbers, or ſtating the Queſtion; for 


when that is done you have nothing more to do but to mul- 
tiply and divide, and the work is done. 
And to this <nd; we are to remember that of the three 


. = give I numbers, two of them are always of one name or deno- 


mination, and the other number is ever of the ſame name 


with the fourth number or anſwer required; and muſt always | 


be the ſecond or middle number: And the number that is 
the Queſtion muſt ſtill poſſeſs the third or laſt place, and the 


other number of the ſame name with the third, muſt be the 


firſt number; for the fir and third number muſt always be 


of one name. viz, both money, both weight, both time, or 
both meaſure. And though they be of one kind, yet if one 
of them is altered by Reduction, from a high to alower name, 


then the other muſt be reduced to the ſame name. For you 
mult particularly note, That if either the firſt or third num- 
bers conſiſt of ſeveral denominations, that is, of pounds and 


K 3 lings, 


ſmhillings; or pounds, ſhillings, and pence; or of pounds, ſhil. 


34 
8 
34 
AK 

7 
v1 
7 

Ls 
1 f 
6 
* q 
A x 
+ 


A 9 

* 4 
N 

1 

* 
£88 
4 

4 
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and pounds, &c. then muit they be reduced to the joweſt 
name mentioned. And if one happen to be of divers deno- 


be brought into farthings alſo. Then multiply the 2d and 3d 
terms together, (when the proportion is direct) and divide 
the product by the firſt number, and the quotient thence ariſing 


be brought by diviſion to the higheſt name, for the better un- 
deritandiag the anſwer. You muſt alſo note, „That if the 
middle number-be of ſeveral denominations, it muſt be brought 
into the loweſt mentioned.“ „ - 


SR 9 YC Cn e 
IF 12 gallons of Brandy coſt 41, 10s, what will 134 gal- 
5 Stated for working thus : 


Gallons. 1. ile 
oe eo . 
8 12) 12060 


Eo a ate ieels. -: Act ©. 
Here the ſirſt and third numbers are like names, viz. both 
Gallons; and 134 being the number that aſked the queſtion, 
it hath the third place as it always muſt, as before allerted ; 
and 41. 10s. the ſecond number, being of two Jenominations, 


_ tioned, viz. ſhillings as before directed, , then the three 


ber being multiplied by 90, the ſecond number produces 12060; 
which divided by x2, the firſt number, quotes 1005, which | 


and 1005 ſhillings, divided by 20, gives 50l. 5s. for the An- 
ſwer: and for the proof of its truth, Rate it back again thus? 


lings, pence, - and arthings; or of tons, hundreds, quarters 5 


minations, and the other but of one name; then the number 

of one name mult be reduced as low, or into the ſame name 
with the other: As ſuppoſe the firſt number is brought into 
farthings, then the third number though but pounds muſt 


will be the anſwer to the queſtion, and in the fame name with | 
the middle number: And if in a ſmall denomination, it muſt | 


Viz, pounds and ſhillings, it is reduced into the loweſt men- 


numbers are theſe, viz. 12-90 134, and 124 the third num- 


are ſhillings, beca {: go, the middle number, were-ſhillings, 


Example 


2 


: 
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Gal. i 1. 8. 5 | Gal, | 
11 cot $0. 5 what 12? 
„„ any e 

1005 
_ 


A 


134) 12060(90% Anſ. or 41. Tos, the coft 
1206 of 12 gallons, and is a ſure 
— proof of the firſt work: and the 


back- ſtating and working the 


proof is as much a queſtion in the Kule of Three as the firſt. 
By the foregoing rules and directions, and theſe two ope- 
rations, you may underſtand the nature of the rule and me- 
thod of working: and with eaſe and certainty, anſwer any 
example propoſed in the Rule of Three direct, and therefore 
I ſhall omit what I can of verbal directions, and abate as 
much of figure-work as is conſiſtent with diſpatch, and not 
leaving the work too obſcure, to ſave room, and not to be too 
prolix; and to this end, I ſhall only give the examples ſtated 
and a little ef the work, and the anſwer to the quettions, lea- 
ving moſt of the operations to be performed by the ingenious 
„  pracioners.- ff =: 1 e N 


Example II I. If 5 ölb. of Indigo coſt 111, 48. what will 


10081b. coſt at that rate? 
V | N . 
If 56—224— 1008? Anſwer 4032s. or 2011, 12s, 


Example IV. If half a Cwt, of Copper coſt 41, 8s, what 
quantity will 145. Luy at that rate? e | 


8 . 8. 


Ie 9s be 56 what 14? Anf. Blb. 


Example V. If 4 C. 4 Sugar coſt 51. 15s. 7d. what will 


four hogiheads come to, 8 42 C. 1 gr. 14lb? 
=" = d. Ih -- „ SEE ine 
If 532—1387—4746 Anſ. 12373 pence, or 511. 118. 
Id. And the remainder, 266. multiplied by four, gives 
1064; which alſo divided by the firſt number 552, gives a 
8 halfpenny more; ſo the whole is 511. 118. J 20d. ns 1 


Any of theſe examples, or any other, may be proved by a 
back ſtating according as the firſt example was proved; and 
each proof becomes another queſtion in the Rule of Three, 
as. was ſaid before 5 


Example 


$ 
*1 
* 
„* 
40 
4+ 
. 1x0 
"4 
bs 
i 
v 1 
% 
15 
* 
» 
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Example VI. If I have 56}, a year falary, how much is 
due to me for 144 days ſervice at that rate? 


days.. I. ä Ee f. 
If 365 zo 144 Anſwerl, 19 14 6 , parts ofa |} 
penny. 8 l | 5 


— Jn this example, the product of the third by the ſecond 

number is 7200; which divided by the firſt 365 (according | 

to the rule) quotes 19 pounds, the name of the middle num 
ber, and there is a remainder of 265; which multiplied by | 

20, according to Reduction, and the product ſtill divided by i 
365, there comes out 145. and ye: there is a remainder of 

190, which multiplied by 12, and the prcduQt divided by | 
365; gives 6d, and there is a remainder of 90; which, if 

multiplied by 4, (the laſt inferior name) and divided by 365, 

| yet would not come to a farthing more; ſo that the anfwer 

is as above l. 19 14 057 * ES 


Fou are tonote always, That when any thing remains that 
is reducible to an inferior or lower name, after multiplied as 
above, it muſt continually be divided by the firſt number. 
Note alſo, When the firſt of the three given numbers is an 
unit, or one, the work is performed, or anſwer found, by mul- 
Example VII. If Jam to give 178. for 1 Ib, of Belladine 
Silk, what muſt I give for 5 VC 


— — — — 


— — KEDS 2 = 
— — - — 4 7 — — : = — 
. — — — — . - — 
2 — U— p ů — — — — — * * — o — 
hn. a oe — — — — ns, — — 1 — — we eat — * *% — * — * 
g 5 ; : | r 


lf | | | 1 , 
' 1f Inn —17 ——264 | 
2 Anſwer 4488 s. or 224l. 88. 
Example VIII. If I buy 49 bags of Hops at 121. 128. 6d, 
per bag, what come they to at that rate? 998 
0 Bag | | | $, d. | ; Bags, 
1———12 I2 0———49 
4 8 | : | } | N 
. | 


he foregoing work is performed by the component parts 
as taught in Multiplication. 8 ay! . 
When the third or laſt of the three given numbers is an 
unit or one, then the work is performed by Diviſion. 
„ | | 8 | Example 
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Example IX. If 12 Ells of Holland coſt 31. 6s. what is 


the price of 1 Ell at that rate? 
J } ) Ry Ell. | 
11 1 Go — Anſwer . 6d 


—_— 


5% or 58. and 6d. 


5 Come X. If 56 Yards of Broad Cloth colt 40l. 128. 


| what comes a Yard to at that rate ? 
"Bbc; „„ 


— 


8) 1 


O—I4—6 Anſwer, | 


This E is T wrought by Divſion of money, 1 by 
| component parts, as before taught in the Rule of Diviſion. 


Example XI. If A owes B 2961. 178. and compontige at 


75, 6d. in the pound; what muſt be B take for his debt ? 
* d. , 


If 20 


— FIT Aer 1. TED AT 4. 


N XII. If a gentleman hath an eſtate of 5051, a 


year, what may he expend daily, and yet by up 121, 155. 
per Month ? 

Firſt multiply 121. 1 5s, per 12, the months. ina year, and 
it makes 153l- Which deducted from gol. the remainder i is 
3471. Then fay, „„ 


| Day S, ; | | . 


11 8 — — 347 what I Das? Auf 19 
After you have reduced the pounds into ſhillings, which 


: wake 5940, you divide them wy 36 5, and the quotient is 2 
per day. 
The Rule of Three Reverſe, or of Indirect Pr opera 


\ \ THAT Indirect Proportion is, has been hinted already. 


In Direct Proportior the product of the firſt and 
fourth numbers is equal to the product of the ſecond and 


third, 


But in this Proportion, the product of the third and fourth 


numbers is equal to the product of the firſt and ſecond. 
The method of ſtating any queſtion in this rule is the lame 
with that of the Direct Rule. 


For the firſt and third numbers muſt be of one name, or ſo 


reduced, as in that rule; and the number that moves the que- 
tion 


If 56—40=—12- 2—— Auf. 146 64. i Ya 


1 
by 
as 
Nees, 

. 

1 
A 
1 
1 
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ſtion muſt poſſeſs the third place: and the middle number 


will be of the ſame name with the anſwer, as it is there. 


To Ino when the Quęſtion belongs to the Direct, and when to 


the Reverſe Rule. 


| When the queſtion is lated as above ſaid, conſider whether 
the anſwer to the queſtion ought to be more or leſs than the 
ſecond number; if more, than the leſſer of the firſt and third 


numbers muſt be your Diviſor. . e 
But if leſs, then the greater of the two extreme numbers 
mult be your Diviſor. . . 


And if the firſt number of the three is your Diviſor, then 


the Proportion is Direct; but if the laſt of the three is your 

Diviſor, the Proportion is Indire& or Reverſe. 55 
Or without regard either to Direct or Reverſe : 

If more is required, the leſſer | 55 the Diviſor. 


I leſs, the greater 5 . 
IE Example for Explanation, 


how many men will plane them in 2 days? ñ 
I 6 days require 4 men, what 2 days? Auf, 12 men. 


2) 24 8 
12 Anſwer. | 


Example 2. If a Board be 9 inches broad, how much in 


length will make a ſquare foot. 


112 ——.— 1 What 9 Inches broad? 
OY = 85 
9 144 


5 Anſwer 16 inches in lengtn. 

In theſe examples, the firſt and ſecond numbers are multi- 
plied together, and their product is divided by the third; for 

in the ficſt example it is moſt certain, that 2 days will require 

more hands to perform the work than 6 days; therefore tne 

leſſer of the extreme numbers is the Diviſor ; and declares the 

queſtion 1s in the Indire& Proportion. 


Likewiſe in the ſecond Example, 9 inches in breadth muſt 
needs require more in length to make a foot than 12 inches 


in breadth; wherefore it is in the ſame Proportion with the 
kiſt example, becauſe the Diviſor is the third number. 
oi Example 


| 1 
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will line 9 yards of Cloth, of 8 qrs. wide? 
rs. wide. yds, long. qrs, wide. 
tr.. cups 


3772 


Vards 24 Anſwer. 


Example 4. If a Quartern Loaf weigh 42 Ib. when wheat 
is 38. 6d. the buſhel; what muſt it weigh when wheat is 4s, 


the buſhel? 3 | 
If 66———9— 48 Anſwer 6 25 


Example 5. If in 12 months 1001, Principal gain 75 
pounds Intereſt; what Principal will gain the ſame Interelt 


in 5 months; 


28 501200 e 
Anſwer, 240l. Principal. 


The Double Rule of Three Direct. 


TN this Rule there are five numbers given to find . 


1 ſixth, which is to be in proportion to the product of the 
fourth and fifth numbers, as the third number is to the product 
ok the firſt and ſecond numbers. „„ 

Queſtions in this Kind of Proportion are wrought either by 


two operations in the Single Rule of three Direct, or by the 
rule compoſed of the five given numbers, and the one may be 


2 proof to the other; as may be ſeen in the example following 
Example 1. If 100 pounds Principal in 12 months gain 

5 pounds intereſt; what will 246 pounds Principal gain in 

7 Manes 26h . . 

If 100 gain 5 What 246 | 


14 000 12 | 30 6: 
20 


* 


2 


1 


1 06) 6 oe Anſwer, 121+ 6s, 


\ 


4 


EY) 
Li * 
11 
* 
9 
* 
8 
1 -4 
1» FFP 
+7 
by 
*, 
E 
1 
a; 
es. 


Example 3. How many yards of Sarcenet, of z qrs wide, 


Here the narrower the ſilk 
— the more in length is required. 


4 
fry 
7 
pt 
"th 
1 
* 
av 
4 
175 
vo 
x 
10 
9 
7 
© 
! 
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5 | . M. 
Then ſay again, If 12 " 12 6 8 T 
a 20 


4 2 . : We « 7 ; b 3 
F þ * 4 * 7 — 5 * 
4 # #; ho "4 —_ , 4 Wo. 7 1 - * 

; „ ES bo * 


| 4271 1722 
2 4 0)143 [ 6 


. 3: ry Eo 

: To the erl. Aating, the anſwer is, that if 1001 gain 5 pounds, 1 
then 2461. will gain 12 pounds 6 ſhillings. ” 

H Then I fay in the next Rating; If 12 months gain 121. 65, 

what will 7 months gain? and the anſwer is, 1.79 —3—6, 
And ſo how much will 246 pounds gain 1 in 7 mus, if 100 

pounds gain 5 pounds in 12 months. 

VFVou muſt particularly note, 'That in all operations the an- 
{wer to the queſtion is found by two ſtatings of the Rule of 
Three, the anſwer of the firſt ſtating is ever the middle num- 
ber of the ſecond ſtating; as in the preceding example 

The foregoing queſtion may be anſwered by a ſtating com- 
poſed of the five given numbers, thus; 


ö 60 


11 8 — —..— ——7 
12 = : 5 5 . 
1200 | ol „ 
2 * 
72000 $610(71. 
In this work, the ſtating the que- 8400 
ſtion, the firſt and fourth numbers — — 
are made of one name, and the ſe- 2106 | 
cond and fifth; then the two firſt N , 


numbers are multiplied together for —— 
a diviſor, and the laſt three numbers 1200) 42000 38. 


are multiplied together for a divi- 23600 
dend, and the quotient or auſwer is 
of the ſame name with the middle 600 
number, viz. pounds intereſt. In the 12 


work I find the firſt quotient - 7 — — 


poundss 
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pounds intereſt; and ſo I proceed 1200) 7200 6d. 
from one denomination to another, "$800. 
till I find the ſame anſwer as in the — 
work at 2 ſtatings, viz. 1 7—3—6.  * os 


This method of operation ſerves to anſwer all queſtions in 1 


the Double Rule of Three Direct. ESE 
© The Double Rule of Three Reverſe, 


5 . 8 this Rule you muſt place your numbers in ſuch order 
J that your ſecond and fourth numbers may be of one name, 


or denomination, and your third and fifth, _ 


Example. If 1001 Principal in 12 months gain 6L inte- 


reſt ; what Principal will gain 201, intereſt in 8 months? 
Lon ro 8 
I, P | | Mo. "bo: Int, f Mo. „ I, Int. 


C 


1200 243g the diviſor, 
20 re ome 2 
48) 24000 (5001, Principal Anſwer, 
: 7 Fi 7 4 | — rr F 5 1 yrs 2 8 45 i 
* a : 2 act # : 8 * br, * 
h 6 & | | RR” © f 32/3 


- 
* 


o this work, the third and fourth numbers re Hultiplied 


together for a diviſor; and then the firſt is multiplied by tlie 


ſecond, and that product by the fifth number, and the pro- 
duct 24000 1s divided by 48, and the quotient is Fool. prin- 
cipal; which is the anſwer to the queſtion, as may be ſeen in 


the Work, IG 
* ,, Rules of Practice. 


17 H ESE rules are ſo called from their frequent uſe. | | os | 
2 vity in caſting up moſt ſorts of goods or merchandize. 


Note. That any queſtion in the Rule of Three, when the 
firſt number inthe ſtati 
rules called Practice. 


But previous to theſe rules it is neceſſary to have the fol. 


lowing tables by heart. 
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ng is 1. is more briefly done by theſe 


P | 
* N PD, 0 
— 82 2 ” * 
ia · : 
* - o 


4 — — 
= * 0 W 33 


„ F * — — 
Fd | R 
>. of 
r i 


— — 
= 2 —— — = — — 
— — — ms — 4 — — — — — = — 

r 1 —— IE — — — — 5 = _ 8 
- he . 2 — — * RX. 2 — 2 TD =: =_ 
. 1 ” P <3 — — — * —_— — — — 
; 7 - 2 

1 ———7ç—ͤv n «444 2 — — —— 2 ꝓ en . (Sms . 5 — AAS: 2 - — b. 


FU 
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Parts of a „ Of a Pound Parts of a Pound. 
6b — — 10 n 
ä — x5 8 4 
+ OG . To. 3 % 
14 * e 44 
1 8 + 
10 + 
Parts of A Shilling. Keie I. | 
Gd. i 1 .- 4126 lb. of . at 64, per Ib. 
8 of Is. li — | 
„ n 


© 10—13 "Anſwer. 1 | 
Here 6d. being the price of each 1b, and the half of a Mil- 


ling, therefore the half of * is and ke 1 r 


16% . 

| Example II. 
; + 85 e - 512 Ib. of Cheeſe at 4d. per 1. 
3 Is. 


2 2] 0)17 1 8d. 


by 1 9 — Anſwer. 
Here Py is 3 ofa ſhi Hing; ; therefore the third part of $12 


is 1708. and 3 of a ſhilling, or 8d. remains. 


Note always, That the remainder is of the 3 name with 
the dividend, which here is groats, for the pounds of abel | 


are at a groat each. 


35 Example III. | 
94. i is * n 246 yards of Ribband, at 34. bn. 
OH 2 210 0 6 1 16d. 


1: 3 1:6 1 


- 1 the yards are divided by 4, becauſe 3d. is hs ath D 
of a ſhilling ; and it quotes 61 ſhillings and 2 remains, or 
two 3 pences : So the anſwer is 1. 3: 1:6 


And thus may any propoſed queſtion be aifivered, belong- 


ing to the firſt table, or parts of a ſhilling 3 that is by divi- 
ding the given number by the denomination of the fraction, 


and 


* 


000 W A mo 
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and the quotient will be always ſhillings, (which the remain- 
ders being Known as above) bringing into pounds by dividing, 

by 20, &c. 35 ü 3 1 
When the price of the integer is at a farthing, a halfpenny- 

or three farthings more than the value of the pence mention- 
ed, then for thoſe farthings take a proper part of the forego- 
ing quotient found ſor the pence, and add them together. 


„ Jos 
249 Ells of Canvaſs, at 444. per Ell. 
44. gx] _ 10 For 44, + Anſwer. 

5 „„ 13:44 Anſwer. „„ 
In this example I divide by 3 for the groats as being the i 
third of one ſhilling, and it quotes 83s. then I confider that a | 

halfpenny isthe eighth of 4d. therefore I take the eighth part 4 
of the groat line, or 83s. and that produces tos and three 
eighths of a ſhilling, or 4d. halfpenny ; then the two lines be- 
ing added together, make 938. 45d, or 41, 138. 4xd- as in the 

1 9 ö 
J U ( | 
10s. is 2 2354 yards of Cloth, at 10s. per yard. | 


Es We, Auer : „ 
Here the half of 254 is taken, becauſe 108. is the half of 
a pound. . ) dt js 55 


6—8 3 972 Gallons, at 6s, 8d. per Gallon, 


| DER I, 324 Anſwer.- fr 5 

| Here the third part is taken, becauſe 6s and 8d. is the 
third of a pound; and the anſwer is —T—ZVZ Wn On 
And thus may any queſtion propoſed be anſwered, belong- 
ng to the ſecond table, or parts of a pound; that is by divi- 
ding the given number by the denominator of the fraction, 
and the quotient will always be pounds: and if any thing re- 
mains, it is always fo many halves, thirds; fourths, or fifths, 
Kc. of a pound, according to the denominator that you di- 
Ik the price be ſhillings and pence, or ſhillings, pence, and 

4 {arthings, and no even part of a pound; then multiply the 


— — tn. 
— 2 A 


I vr net et IE 


n 


— —_— i * 
— "> — — —— — eg: — — 
— — — 2 ͤ öwrÜ— 6 — — — — — 
— ” ,\ — — = —_ 


— 


— — > p 
mm to yu IR ng ee = ee Ag 


= — 


— — — - * — — —— = = 
— — — boo nnd ä —— 
— — - - — = * — — 


r ä VS N 
——— en, 


given number by the ſhillings in the price, and take even 


— od == OD _—_— 

— — — — 8 * 
— —— — — —-— — — 
— 4 2 


& 
BCA won Oban?" 


_— 
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parts for the pence, or pence and farthings and add the ſe- 


| veral lines together, and they will be r which bil- 
Hogs briog into ron, as before. 


Example, , 
T : Ells. $0; 
420at 4—9 i 16 at 2—3 * 
„„ 5 2 per Ell. 
6d. "1906: e 432 
3d. 4 213 3 30 % 54 
AZ 1 106 Tor 64. x SD : 
2 | 0) 202 | 36 2320) 49 „ | 
I. 101: 3:6 Anſwer. 4, 2415 Anivwer.: 
Fl 596 gallons of brandy, at 75. gd, 
. | „ 88 
| 6d. 2 of 15. 2772 
34d. 2 of 6d. 198 
2 | 0) ah 


1, 153 9 Anfwer, 


When the price is 10d, only annex o to the Saba of the 


given number, (which 1s multiplying. by 10) co they are 
pence; which divide by 12 and by 20. 


Example. 4261b, of Hops; at 10d, per Ib. SY 
| 5 4260 5 © | 
8 9533 SED 


A. 


1 17—5 Anſwer. 
When the price is 11d, ſet down the quantity twice in the 
farm of Multiplication, and add the two lines W Logether's ; then 
di vide by. 125 and by 23. | 


Example, 
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Example. 


1 Ib. of Copper, at 114. per lb. 


| 125 4686 x pence. 
: | n 


1. 19 10 6 


If the price be 113d, take half of the uppermoſt line, Le. 5 


Example. 


942 Ib. of Tobaceo, a at 1140, «per Ib. 


9422 
. 


1 12) 10833 pence. 


VVV ee 


+ 45: 2: 9d. 4 
When the price is 18. only, divide by 20. 
Example. 
2 o) 95 | 4lb. of Tobaceo, at 12d, per Ib. 


1. 42. 4 Anſwer, 


= na Ml and rhe figures towards the left are Pounds. 
e | ien, 
e = 96 gallons of Spirits, at 25. per gallon, | 


 _ the 59 are pounds. 
From this method of working by 28. a multitude of exam- 
ples may be moſt expeditioully wrought, VIZ. 


Ells, Tarts, 
444 of Cambric, e 426 at 38. 6. per 
- "Bt 56. s yard. 3 

| 44—8 at 28. . 6 42—12 at 28. 
1 44—8 at 28.18. 4 29 | 21—6 at 1s. 
18. 4 of 2s, | 22—4 at 18. 6d. | 10 -13 at 6d. 

bad. of 1s, | 11—2 at 6d, _ _— — — 
d. 4of6d.| 5-11 at 3d. Anf. I. 74—11 at 38. 0d, 


— — — 


Anſwer. I, 12923 at 58. 9d. | 


When the price is 28. it is 1 at agbt, by doubling the 
laſt figure towards the right hand, and ſetting it apart for 


1 9 —12 Auſwer. Here the double of 6 is 12, aud 


1 8 — — 


L 3 The 


* 
, 
0 
A 
1 
* 
$4 
* 
4 
' 
* 
{ 
[19 
E 
1 
5 


—— — 


8 — _ aa. * 
p l : 
4% . 
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The operation of theſe two e amples is ſo intelligibiy | 
wrought, that there is no need of verbal explanation, 
Again, 548 yards of bread Im" at 128 6d per yard, 


1. 5416 at 28. | 
- 6 times 28 is 128. | 
64. is | 328—16 nt 128. 4 <> Mats Ther 191: tan fo 
2 of 25 | T1. at 6d. the fourth part of 541. 16s, 
the two — line. 


1. 342—10 Ye rg 1 5 
Or multiply by 128 and te ke half of the given number for | 
the 6d thuss | 


© 7 15 yards. 1 ** | 
£47 5 #:4 | . 5 
LF 4 — . — _ a x | 
* *. 4 W f * 
5 9574 i. by 
"SM q 7 1464 BIT) F 34/5 
„ | „ 
e 2. 7 of 2 f 
4 i 5 5 1 342—10 Pe OR | X 


When the price is an even number of ſhillings, multiply 
the given number of integers by half the price, and double 
the firſt figure of the product for ſhillings, and carry, as is 

uſual in Multiplication, and the other figures towards the leſt 
will be pounds. 
| Example. | 
266 yards of Cloth, at 145 per yard. 
7 the half of 14s 
gy 207 : 4 Knſwers 5 
Here 7 times 6 is 423 the double of 2s is 4s. &e. 
When the price is an odd number of ſhillings, work for the 
even number as above; and for the odd ſhillings take the 
©ne twentieth of the given number, and add them together, 


5 Bs Example. 
| 4.96 gallons of Citron Water, at 175 er gell. | / 
8 the balf of 16. 2 ? = I 

. 396—16 „ 

. 400 


I. 421—12 Anſwer, 


in N 


ö 
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n this example I fay, 8 times 6 is 48; the double of 8 
is 16s and carry 4; then 8 times 9 is 72, and 4 is 76; 6 and 
carry 7; and 8 times 4 is 32, and 7 is 39; then the half of 
4 is 2, &c. > MEL a 8 85 5 oo %% ͤĩ ö 
have not here room to ſpeak of the various and almoſt | 


infinite methods and rules of Practice, (having ſeveral other 


ſubjects and things to treat on) but ſhall leave ſome general 


rules, which, if heedfully noted, will be of great ule to learn- 

% p ²¼:mm Oe SC 

I. When the price is parts of a farthing, or of a penny, as 
three fourths, five ſixths, ſeven eights, &c. then multiply 
the integers by the numerator, and divide by the denomina- 


tor, and the reſult will be either farthings or pence ; which 


reduce to pounds, &c, | Eo Wy 
When the price is pence, and no even part of a ſhilling; 
as ſuppoſe 5d 7d 8d or 9d. then it may be done by taking 
their parts, as 3d and 2d is 5d. and 4d and 3d is 7d. and 4d 
and 4d is 8d. and 6d and zd is 9d, but it is an eaſy and ſure 
way to multiply the given number by 5, 7, 8, or 9, and then 


the product is pence; which reduce to pounds by ReduQtion, | 
3. When the price is pence, and parts of a penny; as 1d. 


farthing, 2d halfpenny, or 6d three farthings, then work for 


the penny by taking the one twelfth, for twopence the one 


ſixth: and for 6d the one half: then for the farthings, take | 


one fourth of the penny line, and for the one-fourth of the 
twopenny line, and for three foutths, take one eight of the 
ſix penny line; then add their reſults together, and the to- 
tal will be ſhillings, which reduce to pounds, by dividing by 
20. Or by the ſure way of bringing the mixt number into 
the loweſt denomination; as one penny farthing into five far- 


things, twopence halfpenny into five halfpence, and ſixpence _ 
three farthings into 27 farthings; then multiply the integers | 


by 5, and the product is farthings, or by 5 halfpence, and the 
product will be halfpence, or by 27 fartbings, and the product 


will be farthings ; which, whether farthings or pence reduce to 


pounds, EOS 1 n 
4. When the price is ſhillings and pence, or ſhillings, 


pence, and farthings; multiply the integers by the ſhillings, 


things, &c. „ „ 

5. If the price be pounds and ſhillings, or pounds, ſhillings, 
pence and farthings „multiply by the ſhillings in the price, 
that is, in the pounds and ſhillings, and take parts for the 
pence and farthingss. e 
6. When the number of integers bath a fraction annexed 


of the price, and take parts for the pence, or pence and far- 


or belonging to them, as one-fourth, one-half, three-ſous tits, 


PIT os 
wo. a 
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following examples: 


5 Tare Zolb per caſk, how many OR nett? 


and the groſs weight is reduced into pounds by the method 
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&c. then take one-fourth, one-half, or three-fourths of the- 0 
price of bne of che „ and add that to the other re- 1 
| ſults. | | 


TARE ond TRETT, Ge. 


Gros Weight, is the weight of the goods in bende, 

quarters, and pounds, with the weight of the hogſhead, caſk, | 

cheſt, bag, bale, &c. that contains the goods. 3 | 

Eo Tare, i is allowed to the buyer for the weight of the bog. 1 f 
head, caſk, cheſt, bag, bale, &c. „ 

| Trett, is an llawance made for waſte, duſt, &c. in ſundry 

ſorts of goods, as tobacco, cotton, pepper, ſpices, We and-:ts 

always Alb per 104d ſuttle, and found by dividing the ſuttle 

pounds by 26, becauſe 4 times 26 makes lo4lb. When the 

roſs weight 14 brought into pounds, and before the Hare is 

| deducted, they are called pounds groſs; and after the Tere 

is ſubtracted; the remaining pounds are called pounds ſuttle, 

which divided by 26 8 ſaid . . _— Trett, | 

& G. 

5 Dare at fo ned per caſt, hog ſhead, boy, ve. 


The allowances for Tare are vapoully wrought, : as by the 


In 12 caſks of Indigo, containing 45 C. Ir. 141b, groſs, . 


. caſks . C qr the 
SE LE; 45—1—14 
NEAT 8 
360 pounds tare — 
45 
4542 


| 082 pounds groſs. 
ſubtract 360 pounds tare. 


| Anſwer, 4722 nounds nett. 
In chis example, the Ibs Tare of one caſk are multiplied 
by the number of calks, and the product is 360 lbs. Tare; 


ſhewn in the reduction of weight, and then the lbs Fare are 
deducted from the lbs groſs, and the remainder is pounds nett, 
viz. 4722, as in the work. 

When the tare is at ſo much per Ct. moldicls the num» 
ber of hundreds by the Tare, and take parts for the odd 
weight, and add it to the Tate foued by e and 

divide 
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divide it by 112, to bring it into groſs weight, in "Ger for 
| ee . 


Example, 


What i is the nett weight of 12 caſks of Argel, wel 'ght "my 


84 C. 2qrs. 14 lb. 
14 Tare . 


— . are. Ib. 
336 84—2—14 
84 | 5 12 — 1 Tare. 
7 for balf c. — 
14 for 14 b. e Nett wt. 
nr) noftoC, 
"IIS 


& lb or batf a C. and 8b. 


„ Tare in the laſt example is to be found by the foje- 1 
going directions, 10 C. 2 qrs. 83 lb. which ſubtracted as in 


the work, leaves 74 C. o qrs. 5x th; for the nett w eight. 


But the foregoing example may bas ſooner done by Frre- 


tice, thus: i 
| , e. . 
: 14h. is zel C. 8) 8 14 Gro! 5. 


ſub, 10—2—84 


8 — 


e e Nett. 


5 this method the groſs weight is divided by 8, becauſe | 
 14lb is one eight of 112 lb. and the remainder is reduced i in- 


to the next inferior name, and ſtill divided by 8, to the end, 


and then deducted as above, and the nett weight i is the ſame ; 
as by the other way. And ſo many any Llare per C. be 
found, if the Tare be an even part of 1121b. as 14 is one 


eighth, and 7lb. is the half of that, and 161b. is one ſeventh, 


and 8Ib. is one half of that, &c, that i is, if the Tare be at "1b 
per C. find it for I Alb. as before, and then take the half of 


that for 5b. per C. Tare, and the like for 8lb per C. Tare; 
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my 
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f 
, 
1 4 
3 
3d 
3 
by 
* * 


take one ſeventh for 16 b. and then the he f of that for lb. A 


per C. « Tare: 
of TRE T7. 


What Tretl i is, when allowed, and how tak hath been 
laid already: now I ſhall give an e for explanation, 


as follows: 5 
. Bought 
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Bought 6 hogſheads of tobacco, containing Groſs ae 


Taue as follows, viz. | -F 
#5 2 gre. Ib. lb. 1 


1 wt. 4—1—20 Tare 80 
2 eee, 
| | 3 6—3—18 $i 
E : CCCP 
| 6 g=I=—14 100 1 | 
ö ee 452 —3z—12 60 
| 26)4198(161 lb. | 8 38 8 N 
. 36 e | | 
— hn 42 5 
VVV . 
156 | | 4800 Pounds Groſs: 
n 5 8 fubtrat 602 Pounds Tare. ; 
26 „„ 98 Pounds suttle. 
b edu 161 ** Pounds Trett. 
"OS 7 * 
60 36 Pounds Nett. 5 


| There are han "RA other es” ſuch as Barter, or Ex- 
changing goods for goods; alſo Exchange for coin, profit,. 
loſs, &c. but all of them being done either by the Rule of 
Three, or by Rules of Practice, it is therefore Neun unneceſ- 5 
ſary to enlarge upon them. 


Of FRACTIONS fue and Decimal: 


HAT Fractions are, hath already been hinted in te 
Rule of Diviſion, from whence they ariſe ; for the |} 
remainder is a part of a dividend: remaining undivide 7 : as 
admit <4), is divided into twelve equal parts, the quotient is 
4, and the remainder 6: ſo that here 6 remains as yet undi- 
| vided by 12, and is therefore 6 parts in 12, or fix twelſths 
' equal to a half: for 6 is the 4 of 12; and the remainders: 
are uſually ſet down in this form : and when ſo; the expreſ- 
Fon is called a fraction, whole pores are underſtood. * theſe 
names, Viz. : 


6 Numerator. | 
| | 1 Il Deen inte 
f The 8 is above the ſhort line, and 1 os 
number of parts ſignified by the fraction; and the Denomi- 
nator ſtands under the line, and declares the number of parts 
| | into 
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into which the integer or whole number is divided, as above, 
541. is divided into 12 parts, and the quotient ſays there are 
4 times 12 contained in 54, and 6 remains, which is fix 
twelfths of a pound, or 10s. as above ſaid.  _ 
HFractions are thus ſet down and read, viz. 4, one » fourth j 


2, one half; 3 , one third; ; Fo one fifth; 3 57 one ſixt h; =, 
two thirds; 2, kno: Funde, > Fo two o fixths 3 5. Ty ive NET 


&c. 


Fractions are either proper or improper : : . proper frac- 


tion bath its numerator leſs than the denominator, as 4, five 


eights, 75, twenty-four fifty- ſixths, &c. 


An impr . fraction hath its numerator preater than the de- 
nominator; as 2, ſeven thirds; 2, forty eight fifteenths, &c. 


Again, Fractions are either ſimple or compound; ſimple, 


when part of an integer or thing hath but one numerator, : 


and one denominator, as + of a pound ſterlin g, + of a cwt. 3 


of a tun, 5, of a gallon, &c. Compound, is a fraction of . 


fraction, as the æ of 5 of a pound ſterling, which is equal to 


half a crown; or when one is divided into any number of 


parts, and of thoſe parts again ſubdivided into parts, &c. 


Fractions are of two kinds, viz. vulgar and decimal. Vul- 
gar fractions are as declared before. Decimal FraQtions are 


5 artificially expreſſed by ſetting down the numerators only, 


the denominators being underſtood ; and are always an unit, 
with as many cyphers annexed as there are places i in the nu- 


merator ; and therefore muſt be either 10, or ſome e 
of 10, as 100, 1000, 10 ,000, or 100,000, &c, 


Decimal fractions appear as whole numbers (and are in 

| the general ſo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from them by 
a a point or comma prefixed, thus, „5 is read five tenths; ,32 

thirty two hundredths; and ,256 two hundred, 56 thou- 


ſandths: But of Decimal Fractions and their uſe hereafter. 


Reduction of Vulgar Fractions, is to fit or prepare them 


| VE Addition, Subtraction, Kc. 
1. To reduce a mixt Nuniber to an improper Faser. ES 


Rule, Multiply the integer by the denominator, and take in F 


the numerator. 


Toxins) ple: 
Reduce 22 gallons + to an imdroper ſraQion, thus ; $- 
3 


51 New numerator. 
Anſ. , or 51 quarts, 

2. Io reduce an improper Fraction to a whole or mix. Number, 
Rule, Divide the numerator by the denominator. | 


1 PINOY Exawple, 


3 
"I 1 5 


—— ———— * ——ͤ—ͤ—ͤ — — 2 
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Example. 
Reduce the laſt example to a whole or mixt number, viz · 
. 4) 5¹ e 


Remainder, equal to 4. 
Here 12 | gallons is the whole e 4 the fraction, the 
ſame with three quarts: 
. To reduce Fractions to a common Denominator. | 
"Ris: Multiply the numerator of each fraction into all the 


denominators except its own, and the product will be a nu- 


merator to that fraction; 5 and then do ſo by the next & . 
"Reduce 2 3, 4, and 5 of any integer to a common denomi- 


nator; ſay, twice 4 is 8, and 6 times 8 is 48, for a new nu- 
merator to 3; then ſay 3 times 3 is 9, and 6 times 9 is 54, 

for a new numerator to 4; ally, ſay 5 times 4 is 20, and 
3 times 20 is 60, the numerator to 5: then to find the com- 
mon denominator, ſay 3 times 4 is 12. and 6 times 12 is 72, 8 
the commen denominator, ſo that 72, is equal to 3 Ty 5x to 3, 
and 7 to 5, which may be thus proved: 


| ; » of; pound is 13s. 4d, 48 72) 16203 or 2% | 
oy En © - ens 2 Wes” Ii 28) 

5 ditto 16 8 601 — 
21. 55. or 45 © 4972; common denominator, _ 


Here the ſeveral numerators are added together, and they 


make 162; which placed over the common denominator 72, 
make the improper fraction , and its value is found as 


before directed, in the rule for reducing an improper fraction 


to a whole or mixed number, : as may be ſeen in the forego. 
ing page: | | | 


4. To 3 4 Fraftion to its lowest Terms. 


Rule. If there are even numbers, take half of the nume. 
rator and denominator, as long as you can; and then divide 
them by any digit number, (1. e. 3, 4, 5, 0, &c. ) that will 

| leave no remainder 1 in either. | | 


Example. 


Kid £ 19 into its lowed terms; ; ſay the = of 56 is 28, | 


and the 4 of 84 is 42, and then the Z of 28 is 14, and the 2 
of 42 is 21: and fo the fraction I is reduced to 44, 2 


fince they cannot be halyed any longer; for though you can 1 


halve 


— 
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| halve 14, yet you cannot 21, without a remainder; try there- 


fore to divide them by ſome other digit number, and you will be. 
find that 7 will divide both numerator and denominator withe 3 
out any remainder z then fay, the 7's in 14 twice; and the 4 
7's in 21 three times: fo the fraction 45 reduced into its low- by 
eſt terms, will be 3, two thirds; which is of the ſame value 35 
as 32. The work is done in this form: e 4 
. 8: # 
JJJVVV oo oe e 

And the proof that & is of the ſame value with 55, wil! 


appear by multiplying any integer by the numerator of each 
fraction, and dividing by the denominator of each fraction. 


Let the integer be 11, Sterling, or 208. ] 0 
The fraction 4+ Ihe fraction 4 4 
8 _ 26 | N 8. i | | 3 
20 VNV I 
2048-. 5; 484011200133 j F 
%000õ§öOê5 L 
5 252 f 138. 4d, 1 
28 J 

x | In \ | I2 

336 4d. 
00": - 
ON 


Here it is manifeſt, that by working a fraction in its lo- 
eſt terms, much time and figures are ſaved. In one ope- 
ation, 20 the integer is multiplied by 2, and the product di 
vided by 3, and there remains 1, or + of a ſhilling, or a groat 
as in the other work, _ N DS „„ 

There are other methods of reducing a fraction to its Io w- 
eſt terms; but none ſo ready as the foregoing, where it can 


be uſed. | | | 
5. 15 reduce a comvound Fraction into a fimp, one of the jame 
FP e Value. | 


— —ͤ—fͤẽ 


- 
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i Rule, Multiply the numerators together for a new nume 
F- 


q > xtOr and the denominators together for a new denominato 
f | EE ---.-- *, Example, : 
I Reduce 4 of 4 of 5 of a pound ſterling into a ſimple frac- 
is tion. Say, twice 31s 6, and 5 times 6 is 30, the numera- 
| tor; then 3 times 4 is 12, and 6 times 12 is 72, the deno- 
39 minator ſo 72 of a pound 1s equivalent to = of 2 of 1 of 
[ | a pound. Thus proved, F of a pound is 16s. 8d. and 4 of 
n 168. 8d. is 128. 6d. and 5 of 12s. 69, is 8s 4d. the anſwer: 
F and multiply 208. by 30, and dividing by 72, gives the ſame | 


anſwer, as in the following work is plain. 


20 8 ä 
* 
72) 600088. 1 
„ * 
. 
i multipl7 | En on : 
$54 72)288(4d. 4 


To find the Value of any 13 whether of Coin, Weight 
Rule. Multiply the integer by the numerator, and divide ; 
by the denominator; and if any thing remains, multiply it. 
by the number of units of the next inferior denomination, {| 


, 5 
r ge nan, 


PF ˙ A on a 


- „„ - OO EW 3 
What is the 32 of a pound, or 20s? The operation of the 
foregoing example of proof to the compound fraction of 4 of 
F, anſwers this queſtion, and need not be repeated. N 

Example. Again, what is 4 of a ton weight? 


me 
3 of 


VCC 


fractional parts as before and carry the fractional value to 
the whole numbers, 
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20 the integer. 
5 the numerator. 


The denominator 6) 10 
| | C. IS—4 remain 
5 5 4 fc. 1 C. 
0955 
. 2—4 remains. | 
28 lo. 1 gr. 


7 Sus | 
Anfprer, ER e e e 5 
BF w. 198% „ 


Here the integer 2 20 C. is multiplied by the numerator 7 


| Ry the product 100, divided by the denominator 6, and the 
remainder 4, is multiplied by the parts of the next inferior : 


denomination &c. and the anſwer is 16 C. 2 rs. 184 lb. or + 
of a Pound weight, as in the work. 


Addition of Vulgar Fracht. | 


18 JF the fractions to be added have a common denominator, 


add the numerators together for a wee and place a 

it over the common denominator. 
Example. RE | 

Add: 7, +, and £ of a pound ſterling together. Say, 2 and | 

3 is 5and4isg, the merkte, which place over 5, the com- 


mM dencminator, thus. 2; and this improper frac- 


tion 7 is in value 36s. for 9 times 48. (the 5th of a 5) 9 
pound) is 368. for if the numerator ꝙ be divided by — 
the denominator 5 I fay the 5's in 9 once, and 4 re- 1. 17 


mains, which is £ of a pound, or 168. 


But if the fractions to be added have unequal denomina- 
tors, then th bey muſt be reduced to a common denominator, 
by the rule before ſhewn, before addition Can be made and 


then proceed as above. 


2. When mixed numbers are to he added, work ES the 


Example, 
Add 251. 3 4 bak 12, thus: 25 4 
5 124 
| 28 at + 
M 2 : 


IIs — 3 
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Here 1 and 3, the numerators, make 4; and + is 1, and 
42 and 5 makes 8; and 1 and 2 is 3, and the üuſtrer 


is 38. 
Or they may be reduced into improper fraRtions, thus: 2 


„ „ 103 
47-2 
13 49 . 
4 . 5 38 Ibs. 


Hers the numerators are added, and their total is 152: 


which divided by 4. the common denomiuator, quotes 381. 


the ſame anſwer as Then „ 

3. When compound fractions are to be added to ſimple 
ones reduce the compound fraction to a imple aq as be · 
fore directed? ; and then proceed as above. 5 

Add + and 4, to 5 : Of 4 ef a pound; thus, once 2 is 2, and 


twice 4 is 8, therefore 2 F is equal to the compound fraction: 


Then add, fay 2 and 3 is 5, aud 2 is 7, the new numerator, 
and 4, equal i in value to 17s. 6d. will be the anſwer. 


Subtraclion of Vulgar Fractions. 


N this rule, the fractions muſt have a common denomina - 
tor, or be reduced to one, before deduction can be made · 


Example. 
What is the difference between 4 4 and 3? Anſwer 4; which 


may be proved hy addition: for 3 x. and 4 T make 2 4. 


Note, The difference between ths numexatots is the differs 
ence of the ſraftion, _ | 
Again, fiom 3 of a pound take 4c; Fiete the F 


ate to be reduced to a common denominator : 35 is the firſt 


numerater, and 20 the fecond numerator; their nen is 
163 and 48 is the common denominator ; ſo Tips 7 2, Or. , in 


Its loweſt terms, is the difference between 3 of a pound, and 


12 Of a pound. 
To ſabtract 4 Compound F, en + om a ſimple one. 
Rule. Reduce the compound fraction to a tim ple one, and 
then work as before. | 


Example, 


From +2 take 2 3 of 5; ſay twice 8 is 16, and 3 times 9 is 
275 therefore 4 75 1s canal to the compound fraction. Then 
3+ and 35 muſt be reduced to a common denominator thus; 
13 times 27 is 351, the firſt numerator; 16 times 14 is 224, 

tac ſecond numerator z and 14 times 27 is 378, the common 
| denominator, 


5 
Es 


denominator. 
from 351 the firſt numerator, and the remainder is 127, which 
place over 378, the common deno minator, thus 454 Aulwer 


When a Simple Fraction is to be deducted from a whole Number. 

| Rule, 
| denominator, and place the remainder over the denominator, 
| and ar 1 to ſabtract from the whole number, Ce, 


| Gp 
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Then ſubtract 224 the ſecond numerator; 


Subtract the numerator of the fraction from the 


| Example. = 
- Peas: 121. take 4 8 thus; ſay 5 (the numerator) from 8 (the : 


5 denominator) and tnere remains 3, Which place over the de. 


nominator 8, thus, 5 + then 1 from 12 and there remains 11 


So the anſwer is, I. II 4, or J. L—7—6. 


Muli iplication of Vulgar Eradtians. 


ULTIPLY the numerators into one another 
for the numerator of the product; aud then do 
the ſame by the denominators, tor the deneneminator of the 


3 
Be 
Multiply 3 3 of a pound, by F of ditto; FN 2 times 5 is 15. 


the numerator ; and 4 times 6 is 245 che denominator; ſo the 


{ auiwer is 14, ot in its loweſt term 3. : 


You are to note, That multiplicatich in fraftions leſſens 
the product, though in Whole numbers it augments it; as a- 
bove, + or 125, 0d. 2 lels than For 168. 8d. and allo lets than 
the other fraction à er 15s, The reaſoa of which I have 
not here room to iniilt on; but it is given in my A lth ede 
in Multiplication of vulgar fractions ; to which bock l refer | 
the reader for that, and ſundry enlargements | in the ſeveral 5 
rules of the ſcience of arithmetic, 


To multiply a while Number by a 1 


| Rule. Multiply the integer by the numerator of the frac- 
Non, and FREE te * over the denominator, 
| en Example, 
| Multiply 6 
. 


This improper} fraction “ reduced according to r le 
makes but 421, which is leſs than 56; and coulicus what was 
* | | M 3 a be ore 


2 —— * — 
7 7 ot AT EN A IR * 
rr ” * 
—— 


— n — . 
MO K — OS”, MY OI IE —ů — —— 5 — 14 5 — 
— > * 
— 
* . * J » > * 


ET, — 
— 


. 


* 3s 
. 


n 


Reo. 
— 


P * 2 
— ———ů — — 


9 is 36, and 8 times 12 is 95. 


| 4) 3 
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before a7-rted, viz. what os mh of fractions leſſen | 


the product, Kc. 
3. 1o multiply a fi mple by a compound Fra dion. 


ble. Reduce the compound fraction to a imple one; as 
before taught, and work as above. 


Exam es 


* 


Mottiply $ T of a pound by 5 T f 4 of i pound, ſay, 65 times 
do that the anſwer 1 is DT or + 
in its lowelt terms; equal to 78. 6d. 1 


Dioutſion of: Vulgar F rations, 


Rule. ULTIPLY the numerator of tbe diviſor into 
the denominator of the dividend, and the pro- 


auct! is the denominator ofthe quotient ; and then multiply the 


denominator of the diviſor into the numerator of the dividend, 


and the product will be the numerator of the quotient, 


oe Example. 
"Dive 2 5 by 2) 3 


"Here 16 multiplied by 25 gives 32; and 13 by by 3, gives 
453 ; fo that the quotient is 45 equal to 1 3+, as in the work. 

Again ſuppoſe 34 was divided by 4, the quotient will be 
23 equal to 1 integer or whole thing. And ſo for any other 
example, 


{ quotient. 


Rede gion of Decimal Fradtions. 


WR ] HAT a decimal l is, bath: 13 already ſhe wn. 


The next ſtep is, how to reduce a vulgar fraction in- 
to a decimal: which is no more than to annex cyphers in 


difcretiou (that is 2 3, 4, &c.) to the numerator, and then 
divide it by the denominator. 


Example. 


Roilvee 4 3 ofa pound ſterling to a decimal, 


that is 75 bundredths, equal to bn qrs of any thing, 
55 whether money, weight. meaſure, &c. as being 4 

of 100; and ſo 25 hundredths is, in decimals, the quarter o 
eny thing, as being 4 of 100; and five tenths e expreſſes the 
half of any thing. as being the 4 of 10. | 

in reduclion 'of decimals ſometimes it happens that a cy- 
pher or cyphers mutt be placed to the left hand of the de- 
eimal, to ſvpply the defect or want of places | in the water 
0 
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of the diviſion, —In this caſe always remember, that ſo man) 

cyphers as you annex to the denominator of the vulgar 

fraction, ſo many places you muſt point off in the quotient 

towards the left hand; but if there be not ſo many places to 
point off, then you ek ſupply the defect wk nc a 7. | 

pher or  Cyphers to the left of the decimal, | 


Example. 
Reduce 9d. or 348 to the decimal of a pound Sterling. 
$99) 9,0000 - (037 5 Nere are but three places in 
4 = the quotient, viz. 375; and 
——— therefore I cannot point off 4 
1800 for the four cyphers annexed 
1680 1 to 9; wherefore I prefix o to 
$ — the left of the quotient 375, 
oo "1200 © thus, ,0375, and then it is 375 . | 
, | 1200 ” | ten thoulandth parts of a an inte- 1 
The more . you annex. the nearer you bring your N 
decimal to the truth: but in moſt caſes, four cyphers are |. 
s J} ſufficient, But when you are to reduce 4, +, or 3 (as above) [> 
of an integer to a decimal, cr any number of ſhillings to a de- 
e eimal of a pound, two cyphers are ene One examples 
more. | j 
Example 3. e | 
. Rede np farthings to the decimal of a pound, b | is, the ; 
8 vulgar fraction gz. 960 farthings being a pound. 
n- 960) 3, 00000 (,003125., The work being performed 
98 according to the diviſion, with two cyphers prefixed, quotes 


en 003125, 3125 ten hundred thoulandti parts of a pound. By 
the ſame method, the vulgar fractions of weight, MERE; 
&c. are reduced to decimals. 5 


Example 4. 


1 How i 18 I2 2 pounds weight e zoreiſed 1 in the decimal of 1 C. 
g. weight Avoirdupoiſe, 1121b. the vulgar fraction i is TT 73 and 


o + the decimal, 1071 found as before, thus, 

of F 112) 12.0000 (,107! PP KINO Go ab 1 5 
thge 112 The remainder 48 1s not worth 

5 | notice, being leſs tl.a1 iooooth. 


80 &. part of an unit or 1. 
. 18 5 Example 


4 | 4 


3 C. 2 qrs, 2 10, 240 parts. —— 
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Example V. 2 5 85 
How is 73 days brought to the W of a year? ? vulgar- 


| 1z,thus i ; or. 


| | | 36,5 
: 365) 53,0 62 Anſ 2 tenths. FR Thus proved, 85 : 
PID : 

(0) 


1 
Here 365, the days in a year, is divided by l 10 twice; aud 


the quotients added together, they make 73 days, 


Valuation of Decimals. 


O gnd the value of a decimal fraction, whether of coin, = 
weight, meaſure, &c. | 
"Rule: Multiply the decimal given, by the units contained 


in the next inferior denomination, and point off as many 
places from the right hand as you have in your decimal; ſo 


thoſe figures towards the left of the point are integers or _- 


_ Whole numbers; and thoſe on the other fide towards the 


right hand are parts of one or. unity ; that is, ſo many tenths, 


bandredths, thouſandths, or ten thouſandths of one of thoſe 
integers, Whether A pound, a ſhilling, or a penny, &c or of | 


2 ton, a hundred, a quarter, or a pound weight, &c. Aud ſo 
of any other 1 agen or of what kind or . ſoe ver. 15 


5 „ Examples. 
| 436, Part 
4 | Fr A 9,520 . 2 $ IA 7 / 
SS Lg <MS po I lbilling, 1 
32 &f par of 
95 6d. 'g60. LY A bor 4 farthings I benny 
parts, CI 4 — 
01 id, _ 2 wy parts, or almoſt 4 of 1d. 
5 | * „476 parts of l ben wt. 
f | #P 20 C. I ton, L 
& | 
Anſwer . Ib. 1 qr, of C. 


2240 
| "i 
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In the example ef money, I multiply the fraction by 20 

| and point off 520 for the three places in the decimal, &c 
r- and the anſweris 9s 6d + nearly,  , _ | 
In the exemple . 1 proceed as in that of money, 


5 (the fraction being the ſame,) but with different reſpect to 
5 the inferior denominations; aud the anſwer is 9 C. 2 qrs. 2 
„„ d „„ 
1 Io find the true value of a. decimal in money ina briefer 
e yt 3 
4 Rule. Always account the double of the firſt figure (to 


the left hand) for ſhillings; and if the next to it is 5 reckon 
1 ſhilling more; and whatever is above 5, call every one ten; 
and the next figure fo many ones as it contains: which tens 
3 and ones call farthings; and for every 24, abate 1: as admit 
d the laſt example of money, viz. 476; the double of 4is 83; 
„ | and there being one 5 in 7, {the next figure), 1 reckon one 
1 ſhilling more, which makes 9, and there being 2, (in the 7 
above 9,) | they are to be accounted tens, or 20; which with 
the next figure 6, being ſo many ones, making 26 farthings; 
and abating 1 for 24, they give 6d. and a farthing more, 
/ ⁵—T. 88 
— 15 the ſame in operation as in whole numbers; only in ſet- 
o 1 ting down, care muſt be taken that the decimal parts ſtand 
reſpectively under like parts; that is, primes under primes, 
ſeconds under ſeconds, thirds under thirds, &c. and the in- 
teger ſtands as in whole numbers. 5 e 


O Primes 
J 
O Primes 


T 4 
Os Se conds 
0 RV Seconds 
a> © Thirds 
Fourth 
d Fifths 


37 105 147606 214982 _ 
Note, There muſt be as many places pointed off, as there 
are in that number which has moſt decimal places. a 
3 The caſting up of the foregoing examples, is the ſame with 
>; {| the addition of one denomination, in whole numbers; the 
total of the. firſt (ſuppoſing them pounds ſterling) as 4371. 
*hd.,no5 parts, The ſecond is 11, and ,4760 parts. And 
the third is al. and 14982 parts.  Subiradlion 


Us 7 E 
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| | Subtradtion of Decimal, 


ih THE numbers muſt be placed as before in Addition, and 
_ then proceed as in Subtraction of numbers of one denomina- 
lil J. pes. * pie . 

. "or. a. 0. 

Fil FP 0,72 

Tl % e |. 4761,52 


Malliplication of Decimals. 


off towards the right hand ſo many places for decimals, as 
you have decimal places, in both multiplicand and multiplier. 


Example. 

OE — 
„%% õů ßͤ ͤr „2796 

- ne JORS- 26 
M 
492 %% IS | BY 
61,50 345,150 77,2696 
. „ 

„07214 50863 e 

: „006 | 5 5 „ 5 1,09 
100043284 J 3825 
„„ JJ 

501328 456325 : 


Note, That where there are not a competent number of 


fraclion to a decimal. | 
. Diviſion of Decimals. 
IS the ſame in operation as in whole numbers; the only 


member this rule: Obſerve how many decimal places there 


Here the placing the numbers and the operation is the 
very ſame as in the whole numbers; remember only to point 


figures or places to point off, ſuch deſect is ſupplied with _ 
cyphers to the left band; as in the 4th and 5th examples, 
according to what was before hinted in reducing a vulgar 


off towards the left hand of the quotient 3 to which end re- 


are © 


a 
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1 
a 3 r dividend, and find the difference; 
ed whatloever it is, ſo many places muſt be ointed 
| inte 
* right — of the quotient. . 5 to 
| Examples, LY | | 4 
Divide 12,345670 by 6,789). 12 345670 (s j 
oy 6789 . N 
1 this example the dividend — L 
hath three decimal places more $5555 
than the diviſor, wherefore I 1 
point off three places to the — 
right hand of the quotient, viz. 12547 
8138; lo the quotient is 1 inte- 6789 
5 ger, and „818 parts. 58 4 
CC $7580 
7 5 31412 
(83268) 
Divide 3,46c00 by 1 25) 346000 (2 813 1 
. 
3 the 8 between the — — 
decimal places 1 in the diviſor and the 1000 
| dividend is three places, as in the 984 
; | foregoing examples; therefore 813 — — 
| 1s pointed off for the decimal frac- 160 
tion, and the quotient is 2 integers, 1423 
and 813 thouſandths of an integer, — 
— 370 
369 
e much for fractions vulg: 


gar and decimal; wherein 1 
have been as conciſe as poſſible, and worked with as much 
th plainneſs as I could invent. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Tur next qualification to fit a man for b.ſineſs ofter A- 
rithmetic, is the art of Book-keeping, or Merchant's 


Accounts, after the Italian manner, by way of double entry. 
It is not without good reaſon that moſt people of buſineſs 
and ingenuity, are defirous to be maſters of this act ; for if 
we conſider the ſatisfaction that naturally ariſeth from an 
account well kept, tue pleaſure that accrues to a perſon by 
ſeeing what he gains by each ſpecies of goods he deals in, 
and Lis whole mo by a year's 's ed j and thereby alſo to 


know 


- Momma” 


— — — — 


—— — 
8 P 5 
n — . 4 — 
| * 1 * * * : 
y 1 1 - 
— 1 « —— — 
4 — % 2 — » - . 33 * 
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know the true ſtate of his affairs and circumſtances, ſo that 
he may, according to diſcretion, retrench or enlarge his ex. 


pences, &c. as he fall think fit. 


This art of Book-keeping, or Merchant's Aceounts, i is 
talked of by many, but truely underſtood but by very few: 


for every petty ſchoolmaſter, in any bye corner, will be ſure 
to have Merchant's Accounts expreſſed on his ſign, as a 
principal article of his ability in teaching; though, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, for want of the practical part, he knows hardly any yi 


thing of the maiter, and i is s conſequently incapable of — 


= 
” InftruRtions, Notes, Rules and Directions, for the right or- 


_ dering and keeping Merchant's Accounts by the excellent 
order of charge and diſcharge, A — Debtor 


and Creditor, 
Of the Bocks in uſe. 


THE books of principal uſe are the Waſte-book, Of 5 bone | 1 
called the — TEN 1 and Ledger. 19 8 
Wacte- bool. 


In this baok muſt be daily written 1 occurs in the 
way of trade; buying, ſelling, receiving, delivering, bargain- 
ing, ſhipping, &c. without omiſſion of * one thing, either 
bought or ſold, borrowed; „ 

The Waſic book is ruled with one N line, and 8 
lines for pounds, chillings, and pence, and the day of the 
month, and year of our Lord, is inſerted in the middle of the 
page, In this book, any one may write, and, on occaſion, 


any thing may be blotted out, if not well entered, or wy er- 


ror be mages 
Fournal 


INTO this book every article is brought ont of the Waſte- 


book, but in other terms, in a better ſtyle, and in a fairer 


hand, without any alteration of cyphers or figures; and every 
parcel, one after another, are promiſcuouſ] ; ſet without inter- 


_ miſſion; to make the book, or ſeveral entries of it, of more Credit 


and validity in caſe of any law diſpute, or any other contro- 
verſy that may happen between merchant and merchant, In 


this book you are to diſtinguiſh the debtor and creditor, (or 


in other terms the debit and credit ;) and to this book you 
muſt have recourſe for the particulars of an account, which in 
the Ledger are entered in one line. In this book do the day 
of the month is uſually placed in the middle of the age; it, 
is ruled with double marginal lines, for references to the Led- 


| ger, 


„ * ks os WO 


t 


8 


1 — nett, at 6s. 6d. per lb, to pay in 3 months 7919 
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ger, and wich three lines for 1. s. d. as the Waſte book. 
| Of the Ledger. 
FROM the Journal, or Day book, all matter or things are 


1 ſet into the Ledger, which, by the Spaniards, is called 
- Ellibro grande, as being the biggeſt book, or chief of Ac- 
counts, The left hand fide of this book is called the debtor, 


and the right the creditor fide; and the numbers or folios of 
each fide muſt be alike, as debtor 45, and 45 creditor. The 
day of the month in this book is ſet in a narrow column on 


the left hand, and the month on the left of that; but where I 
Kept books, the number in the narrow column referred to the 
the Journal page, and the month and day was placed in the 
broad column, to the right of that: and at the head of each 

folio is the name of the pee of reſidence, and the Fear: of 


our Lord, as thus: 


London, anng—— —— -1794 . 
But the exam ple of theſe ob books hereafter follow Wa: 


ing will make the foregoing hints of them much more intel 


ligible. The following is a general rule, upon which moſt of 


the entries in book * * 9 555 VIZ. 


An things Rican or the Receiver, are Debtors to the 
Delivered or Deliverer. Ne, | 
Warte. bool Entry. 
: Ton don January 1. 1788 „„ oo 
weg of William Wilkins, of Norton, Fal- J. 8. d. 
gate, 120 yards of white fatcenet, at 28. c 
per yard, to pay in two months, | | 33 FO": 


— 
2 


| ; The Journal Entry ' of the Jams : 

1 Wrought filk debtor to, William Wilkins, 131. 
—  Ios, for 120 yards of white :arcenet, at 2s. 3d. 
2 per yard, to pay in two mouths, | 13 19, 
In this example the wrought filks are received and 1 

therefore debtor to W. Wilkins the deliver er. | 
. 5 

Maſſe- bool e 4-44 
| January 4. 5 

"Sold Henry Harrington 246lb. 1 nett of innige, 5 

_At 6s. 6d. per Ib. to pay in 3 months: — 79 197 


Fournal Entry, | 
3 Henry Harrington, Dr, to indigo, for 246b) 


= : ; Rk 1 One 


Et bv „ 
— — SID 7 2 


8 a 

2 Sat. 1 

I 
Fo” 


} 
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From theſe few examples of entry, it may be obſerved, 


thn an experienced perſon in accounts, and- a good writer, | 


may keep a ſournal without a Waſte-book, or a Waſte-book 


without a Journal, fince they both import one and the lame : 


thing, though they differ a little in words or expreſſing. 


But however, I ſhall give methods of keeping each as. 1 as 


N will give me leave, 


73. 


Once more. . | s.{ d. 
Waſte: book Eniry, E 
|] Bought of George Goodinch, ſentor, viz... 1+ 4 
[Cheſhire Cheeſe, 430 C at | 
238. 4d. per C. * I, 505 F] 
Butter, 50 Firkins, qt nett | 55 
2800lb. at 3d. per lb. 35 0 : I 
To pay at 6 months. —- 
5 N Rarrys - | . 
"FEY 7 accounts, Dr. to George Goodinch, * 8 
JJ 1 
Cheſhire cheeſe, for 430 C3 „% ed 
—# at 23s, 46. per . 1 702 75 5 
5 Butter, for 50 firkins, qt, nett 555 
| [4800lb. at 3d per 1b, } . 
1 lo pay pay in fix months. * n—— — 53705 — 
5 Waſte: book. . 
| Sold 1 Jenkins, viz. | 5 
; White ſarcenet, 50 yards, | 1 5 10 1 . 
| at 3s. per yard, on Br i 
Y indigo, JAB: at f per w. 1 
5 — — 
3 Fournal 2 of the laft. 
Sy Jeakbog Dr, to ſundry accounts, viz. 
«| [o white ſarcenet for 50. ed ION 9 ; 
at 3s. per yard, 1. „ 
[ To indigo , for 5 olb. at 78. Per Ib, 17 10 00 | 2 


be 


OM 
1 


4 


3 


ö 


— | 


2 


E Dung Man's befl Companion, 
25 The Waſte-book, 


- London, Fannary 1. : 
An inventory of all the money, goods, and 1. | 


1788 


debts, belonging to me A. B. of London, 


merchant, viz. 


In caſh. 5 
In tobacco, 4720 “b. 3 

gd. per lb. 
In Dees elsth, 6 pieces, 
at zs. per piece. 


| Dowlas, 1090 ells, at 2s. = 


44. per ell. 


Canary wines, e 


at zol. per pipe. 
Due to me from Henry } 
Bland, per bond. 


Y 


Journal. 


: | Inventory, &c._ 185 
Suadry accounts, Dr. to Rock. 


1. 4138 7 10 viz. 


Fe obacco for 47 26lb. at? 
gd. per lb. 


at Fos. per piece. 


28 4d. per ell, 
I[Canary wines for 9 pipes, 
at zol. per pipe, 


4 


Broad cloth for 6 poem 7 


Dowlas for 1600 ells, at 


, Bland due on n bon. 


5 3500 0 0 

177 4 = 5 : | 
15 0 155 

116 13 4 [Es 
270 0 © 
60 0 0 
n 

1 o of 
197 4 6 
1 4 5 | 
116 13 4 
270 © O | 

- bas 0 © 

— — _ T7, 


10 


7 . 


I ſhall 1 one page fares for Waſte-book and Tournal- 


ſee their difference, of entry. 


N 2 


Waste 


entries, to ſave room, and alſo to have both methods of en- 
; try under eye, to make them more intelligibly uſeful to the 
reader, he hereby being not obliged to turn over the leaf to 


10 : | 


— —— 
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Cons Ma ſte. boot. | 

| Tondon, January 1. 1788. 
IOwing to Hen, Webb, by note) J. p. d. 

m uk L 0 q 1-4}. 
Ditto, to Roger Ruff, the Bur... 4 
- Þ lance of hi account. .. CF: 16 2 4 
Ditto, to Henry Hern, due they 7 1 * 
4th of May next, + 


r 


„ 
| — — 4+ 
Foo ns . CRE Ne; oy 9 
Stock debtor to ſundry accounts, 4 
% > or VIZ, fp 1 
o Hen) Webb, by note of) | . 
my band 3 5 50 0 0 
1 Roger Ruff for the balance} |} 
his account, oo 1 19-2347 
o Henry Hern, due the 4th of) | e 
May nent, - +: „„ N 

777% - 
3 Maste. bob. | a 
1 London Februory 2 1788. 

Sold Thomas Townſhend, vize © 
b. of \ irginia cut Tobacco? m7 
I 14d. per id. 14-40 4-1 

460 elis of Dowlas, at 38. per ell, 69 o o| 


8-1 


-———_— — 


— — 


Journal. February 2. 
Thomas 'Fownſhend, Dr. to ſundries, via. | 
— Fo tobacco, for 246lb. at 14d. per lb 14 7 of | | 
Fo Dowlas for 460 ells, at 3s. per ell, 69 0 0 | 


N 


— 
— 4 p 2 a 
Ce ©.62 — — 
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uuns 
—— — — — i 


— 


JVMacte- bool February 24. 
Bought of Leonard Legg, four pipes of canary,| | ö 
at 28lb. per pipe. Jo pay io 6 months — 12 — 
PPP 
Canary wines, Dr. to Leonard Legg, for 4 pipes| | 
| at 281, per pipe. to pay in 6 months. — 


es OW 
r 3 2 2 
RAY. * 


8 
— 


E * e 
*. 


2 2 42 
r ENG 


The ſhort lines ruled agaiuſt the Journal entries are or 
þ may be termed polling lines, and the figure on the top of the 
i: lines denotes the folio of the Ledger where the debtor is en- 
1 tered, and the figures under the line ſhews the folio of the 
4 
| 


Ledger where the ciedt is entered; and the other ſmaller 


figures 


re or 
f the 


s en- 


the 


aller 
gures 


figures againſt the ſundry debtors, or ſundry creditors, 


Feb. 24. 'To Ea Legg— 


* i 4 3. I 
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(whether goods or perſons,) ſhew allo in what tolios of the. 


: Langer they are poſted. 


The accounts of perſons or things are kept in the Ledper, 


on oppoſite pages in which thoſe in which the Journal are 
ſaid to be debtors are entered on the left-hand page, with the 


word To, and thoſe to which they are ſaid to be tain ; 


are entered right hand page, with the word y 


For inſtance, the laſt Journal entry ſhould e poſted on the 


left hand, or the debtor Ow: of the account of Canury wines * 
thus: | 


1788. 


A pipes——112 © © 
And the ſame ſhould be uns 78 on the right hand, or ctre- 

ditor fide, of the account of Leonard Legg, thus: 

1788, | 


Feb. 24. By Canary wines, to pay in fix months 1120 © 


There ale ſeveral ether bovks uſed by merchants beſides 


= thoſe three before mentioned ; as the Caſh book, which is 
ruled as the Ledger, and ſolioed likewiſe, wherein all receipts _ 
of money are entered on the left-hand folio; and payments on 


the right; ſpecifying in every entry the day of the month, 
(the year being ſet on the top,) for what, and for whoſe ac- 
count the money was received or paid: and the totsl debit. 


or credit of each fide is to be poſted into the Ledger to the 


account of caſh therein, in one line on either fide, vis. To, 


or by ſundry accounts, as per Caſh-book, fulio, Cc. which is 
to be done once > mooth, or at diſcretion ; i and the particu- 


lars of each ſide, article by article, are to be polted into the 


Ledger to the proper accounts unto which they belong, with 
references I in the Cath-book to the ſeveral folios iu the Led- 


ger; and carry the balance over leaf into the Cath book; by 


which you may know at any time what caſh you have or 
ought to have, by you. | 


Another book is a book of 8 of Merchandize,” 


wherein is to be entered the cuſtom and petty charges of any 
goods ſliipped, as porterage, wharfage, warehouſe room, &c. 


which once a month is transferred into the Caſh book on the 


credit fide, making references to the book of charges of mer- 


chandize, and likewiſe the ſame in the debtor fide of the 5 
ſame account in the Ledger for the amount thereof. 
The next book I ſhall name is the Invoice book, or book 


of factories. In this book is to be copied all invoices of _ 
goods ſhipped, eicher for accounts proper or portable: and * | 


allo of goods received from abro:-d, which muſt always b 
| N ET entere 


3 
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entered on the left ſide, leaving the rigdt fide blank; and 
on the advice of the diſpoſal of goods ſent abroad, and alſo 
on the ſale of goods received from abroad, enter them on the 
blank, or right ſide; fo at firſt view may be ſeen how the 
account ſtands, &c. 85 

Ihe next is a bill Book, wberein are entered bins of ex- 
| changes accepted ; and when they become due and when, 
paid, they ſhould be marked ſo in the margin. | 

The next is a book of Houſeſhold Expences, for the 
monthly charge ſpent in houſe keeping; likewiſe apparel, 
Houſe rent, ſervants wages, and pocket expences: and this 
may be monthly ſummed up, and carried to the credit of caſh. 
Belides thoſe above mentioned, there muſt be à book to 
copy all letters ſent abroad, or beyond the ſeas; wherein the 
name of the peiſon or perſons, to whom the letter is ſent muit 
be written pretty full, for the reader findihg the ſame. 

The next, (and what is very neceſſarv); a Receipt book, 
wherein are given receipts for money , and exprefed for 5 
whoſe account or u :fe, or for what it is received; to which 
the receiving perſon muſt ſer his name for himſelf, or tome 

other, with the year and day of the month on the top. 

Lafily, A Note or Memorandum book, to minute” down 
affairs that occur, for the better help of memory; and is of 
great uſe where there is a multiplicity of buſineſs. 
Having given an account of the ſeveral baoks, and their 
vyſe, the next thing neceſſary will be to give ſins few rules 
of aid, to enable the book. keeper to make proper entries, and 
to diftinguiſh the ſeveral debtors and creditors, viz. 

First, For money received, make Caſh. Dr to the party that 
paid it, if for his own account) and the party Cr. 

, Money paid, make the receiver Dr. (it for bis 
own account.) and Caſh Cr. | 

'Chirdlv, Goods bon ht for ready money, make the goods 
Dr. to Caſh and Cath Cr, by the goods, 155 | 

Fourthly, Gooz2s fold for ready money, Jon the arp, 2 

i. e. Caſh Dr. and the Goods Cr. 

Fifthlo. Goods bought at time; goods bought are Dr. 
to the ſeller of them, and the ſeller Er. by the goods, LY 

Sixthly, Goods ſold for time juſt the contrary i. e. the 
party that hought them is Dr. to the goods, and me goods 
Cr, by the party. | 

Seventhly, Goo. s bought, part fot ready money, and the 
reſt ſor time; firſt make the goods Dr. to the party for the 
whole; ſecondly, make the party Dr. to Caſh, for the money 
paid him 1 in part of thoſe 1842 | 


— 


Eightly, Goods ſold, part for ready money, and the 


reſt for time; firſt make the party Dr, to the goods for the 


whole; ſecondly, Caſh Dr, to the party received of him in 
part of thoſe good. Or either of theſe two laſt rules may 
be made Dr. to ſundries; as goods bought Dr to the ſelling 
man, for ſo much as is left unpaid, and to caſh- for ſo much 
paid in ready money; and ſo, on the TR for goods 


ſold. 


Ninthly, When you pay money "before it is due, and are 
to have diſcount allowed you, make the perſon Dr. to Caſh 


for ſo much as you pay him, and to Profit and Loſs for the 


diſcount : or make the e man Dr. to ſundries as bee : 


fore, | 2 
Profi and Life is Dr. 55 
To Caſh for what money you pay, and have nothing for 


| at, as diſcount of money you received before due, and tor a- 


| atement by compoſition, houſe-hold TAPE M6 


Per Contra, Cr. 
By caſh for all you receive, and deliver nothing Get it, 


<-D 


ts diſcount for a prompt payment and legacy left you; money 


received with an apprentice, and by the profit of every par- 


ticular commodity you deal ! in, by * in eee by OY” 


ages, &c. | 
To balance or clear an Account when full ut ritlen. 


IRS: . i the Dr. fide be more than the credit, make the 


old account Cr. by the new; and if the contrary, makes 


the new account Dr to the old; but if the Dr fide be leſs 


than the credit, then make the old account Dr, to the new, 
and the new account Cr, by the old, or ſuch a reſt or ſum as 
you ſhall find 3 in the account. 


2. An account of compavy, wherein you have placed more 


received of another than his ſtock; then add as mach on the 
debit fide as you find on the credit; to the end that, in the 


new accounts, vou may have ſo ak debit as "you vey in, 


and ſo much credit as you have received. 


3. In accounts of merchandiſe, you mult enter the gain or 
7 loſs before you make the old account Cr. by the new, an 


the new Dr. to the old for the remairder of goods unſold. 


4. In the foreign accounts, which you are to keep with a 


double column, for the dollars, crowns, or other foreign coins, 
as well as their value in 1. s. d. which 8 been recgived or 


paid by bills of eee uf for goods ſold by factors or cor- 
reſpondents, 
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reſpondent, or bought by them for the accounts before; 
here you muſt firſt balance the ſaid inward column ot del. 
lars, crowns, Sc. 


To remove an Account full written to another folio. 


SUM or add up the Dr. and Cr. ſides, and ſee the dif- 
ference, which place to its oppoſite ; as admit the Cr. fide 
exceeds the Dr. then you are to write the line in the old ac 
count to balance on the Dr. fide. to anſwer the line on the 
Cr. fide of the new account. 

Hou to balance at the Years end, and hereby to bw the 

__ State of your affairs and circumſtances. 

You muſt make an account of balance on the next void 
leaf or folio of your Ledger to your other accounts; but 
afte: ſo done, do not venture to draw out the account of 
balance in the ſaid folio, till you have made it exact on a 
ſheet of paper, ruled and titied for that purpole; becauſe of 
miſtakes or errors that may occur or happen in the courſe 
el balancing your Ledger, which are to be rectified, and will 
- cauſe eraſements or alterations in that account, Which ought 
to be very fair and exact; and after you have made it to 
bear in the ſaid ſheet, _ fair ws ſaid account of balance 
in tbe Ledger. 

The rules for balancing are theſe, viz, TE 
Iſt, Even your aecount of call, and bear the nett reſt to 
balance a: | 
2dly, Caſt up all your - goods banal, and thoſe fold of 
what kind ſoe ver, in each account of 2 veods, and fee whether 
all goods bought be fold or not: and if any remain unſold. 
value them as they colt you, or according to the preſent 
market price, ready money, and bear the neit reſt to balance 
Þ © © | 
zaly, See what your goods or wares ſeverally cofl, la all 
ſo how much they were fold for, and bear the nett gain Ir 
loſs to the account of profit and loſs. | 
Athly, Even all the perſonal accounts with your Mee: | and 
yours Crs, in order as they lie, and bear the nett reſt of thea 
ſeverally to balance, 

5thly, Lven your voyages, your factorꝰs accounts; wherein! 
is either gain or loſs, and bear the nett grain or loſs to the ac- 
count of profit and loſs; ; and the goods unſold to balance. 

 Gthly, Even the account of profit and loſs, and as the 


nett rell t Rock or capital, as an advance to your Rock. or. 


capital. | 


p 1 
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7thly, Even your ſtock, and bear the nett rel to balance 
Cr. . 
Then caſt up the Dr. ak Cr. fides of your belagcs ; and 
if they come both alike, then are your accounts well kept; 
otherwiſe you muſt find out your error by pricking over your 
Book again, to ſee whether yow have entered may” Dr. me 
Cr. in the Ledger as you ovghr. | 
Note, By pricking over the book, is meant an exa amining 
| every article in the Journal, againit the Ledger, and mark- 
ing it thus , or thus +; and upon the ſecond examination, 
thus |; and upon a third examination, thus il, or any GEE : 
mark. | 
Note alto, In all accounts of good, you muſt keep a co- 
tat in the middle of the leaf of each ſide, for number, ; 
_ weight, and meaſure, . 55 
Though all that bath been i in F to book- keep · » 
ing, and the ſeveral rules thereunto belonging, may ſeem a 
Uttle abſtruſe to the altogether unlearned therein, yet there ; 
is no ſuch mighty difficulty to inſtruct them as they may ima- 
give; for theſe following hints may render what hath been 
already ſaid intelligible to an ordinary capacity. 


Iſt, Stick claſe to the text, or general rule before men- 


tioned, viz. That all things received, or the receiver, are 
debtors to all things delivered, or the deliverer: for this rule 
holds good in all caſes, RE 
2dly, When the Dr bas perſon © or goods) is known, 
| the Cr is eaſily underſtood, without mentioning it; for if A, 
be Dr to B, then B is Cr by A, for what ſum ſoever it bez 
alſo if goods be Dr to C, then C is Cr by thoſe goods for - 
the ſum they amount to,—This I mention, becauſe that moſt 
Authors (if not all that 1 have met with on the ſubject of 
book- keeping) ſpend a great many words which I think (beg- 
ging their pardon.if I err) might be faved in declaring the 
_ Creditor, as well as ſhewing the debtor, when it may be une 
derſtood as aforeſaid, 9 
zaly, This art of Italian book- keeping, is called Book- | 
keeping by double entry, begaule there mult be two entries; 
the firit being a charging of a perſon, money, or goods ; and 
the ſecond a diſcharging of a perſon, money, or goods. 
4thly, Strictly note, That if the firſt entry be on the Dr 
to the left hand fide of your Ledger; the next or ſecond en- 
try muſt always be made on the right or credit fide of your 
Ledger; for whenever one perſon or thing is charged, then 


5 always another perſon or ching | E diſcharged for the ſaid ſum, : 
5 let it be what 1 it will, | 


hd 
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And fo it is in balancing or evening an account, and car. 


rying it to another folio ; for, if the old account be evened 


by the balance on the credit fide, then the new account muſt 
be debted or charged on the debit fide, for the ſum that ba- 


lanced the old account. 


Much more ought to be ſaid on this art of book-keeping 
if I had room; but I have plainly ſpoke to the principal 
fundamentals thereof, which I hope may be ſufficient for — 


Inſtruction and improvement of any intelligent reader. 


The next matter 1 ſhall go upon, is to ſhew, or give ex- 
amples of various kinds of receipts, and promiſſary notes; 
allo bills of parcels in different trades ; likewiſe bills of book 

debts, bills of exchange, with remarks on them; and ſome 


other precedents of writings in trade and mercantile affairs, 


And firſt, of Receipts of differen forms. 


Dd ECEIVED, September 24. 1793, of J. +. d. 
K Mr Anthony Archer, the ſum of fix 6 0g. o 
pounds nine ſhillings; I fay, received for ( e 

my maſter Brian Berry, per mne 
Nubien 
Cc. Conlon, N oooh TR 
_ __ RECEIVED of Mr Kendrick Keep-} „ 
touch, ten pounds eleven fhillings and ſix- 10 11 6 


pence, in full pay ment, per me » 
EY Henry Haſty, 


Note, The ſum received muſt always be expreſſed in words 
at length, and not in figures, in the body of the receipt: but 
it may and ought to be expreſſed in figures behind a brace, 
(as in the two foregoing examples), or elſe betweea two 


lines on the left hand ef the name at the bottom of the re- 
ceipt, (as is thewn in the promiſſary notes in p. 172), as well. 
us in the body of the receipt. e . 

W' ben a receipt is given in a book, there is no occaſion 
to mention the man's name of whom you receive the money, 
becaule that is implied, he being the owner of the book. 


= A Receipt in part of Goods fold. 
| RECEIVED, September 24, 1793, of) 
Mr Timothy Truſtlittle, fifty pounds in 

part of Indigo fold him the 22d inſtant per 
i Tawrence Lovemoney, 


3 
1 


A Receipe 


eee es. 


. 
; 
1 
J 
0 
| 


5 for the account of George Greedy, per 


30 pounds, on account of ſelf and partner, per 


| wy. father Peter Plumb, per me 
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Receipt given in a Receipt book, 


RECEIVRD, September 26. 1 793, the 3 
"him of forty five pounds, by the order and 


Timothy Trufty, 
RECEIVED, September 27, TE 5 
100 


Daniel Davenport and company, one hundred 


James Jenks. 
RECEIVED, September 28. 1793, of 
Mr Peter Punctual, fifty five pounds ſixteen ( 
ſhillings and ninepence, in part of Tobacco 
fold him the 24th of Auguſt laſt paſt, per 
Fabian Funk: 1 
| RECEIVED, September 29.1793, of the) 
| honourable Eaſt India Company, three hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds ten ſhillings, per or- 
der and for the account of Peter Pepper, per] 
5 Stephen Storax. 

= ' RECEIVED, Ottober 2. 1793, of the 
_ Governer and Company of the Bank off. 
England, one thouſand fix hundred pounds f 
ten ſhillings, for ſelf and company, per 
Leonard Longpurſe. 
RECEIVED, October 5. 1793, of the) 
Worſhipful Company of Grocers, forty nine { 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, in full payment, for . 


Peter Plumb. 8 

RECEIVED, November 9. 1793, of the} 
Right Honeurable Sir Samuel Fludyer,f 
Knt. Lord Mayor of London, the ſum of 
ſixty pounds for the uſe of the nn 


wee of Haberdaſhers, per 
| Caleb Careful Clerk. 


4 Rent gatherers Receipt, 


RECEIVED, October 14. 1793, of Mr} 
Aaron Arable, in money, eighteen pounds, | 
and allowed him for land tax five pounds; 


in all twenty-five pounds, in full for half a "= 2 o i 


ceivedyfor the uſe of Laurence Letland, Eſq 


by vintue of his letter of a:torney, per me 
Robert Rentrol, 


year's rent due at Michalmas laſt ; I ſay & | 


55 16 5 
- 315 10 
1600 10. 


49 5 


45 00. 


09 


oo 


co 


RECEIVED 


oo 


- * FO EE 22 9 * . — 1 . . — _ l 
# „ — : my : a : 6 1 = — 
— a * 4 vw * 8 * 
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for my maſter Launcelot Letfarm, per we 


4 5 


i — —— — 


RECEIVED of Mr Timothy Tenant,” 
this 25th day of October, 1793, fix pounds 5 
for a quarter's rent, due at Michalmas laſt, 


Francis Faithful. 
RECEIVED, July 14. 1793, of Mr Pe-) 


ter Biſhop, twenty nine pounds fix ſhillings 


in part of a bill of ſixty pounds due the 3d { f * 2 
1 of October next, to Mr Simon Shuffle, per. 


Francis F iddel. 
= Receipt on the back of a Bill of Exchange, 
EPTEMBER 30. 1793, Received the) 5 
full contents of the within mentioned 5 88 pes. of 8. 2 


bel 500 pieces of eight, per 


Nathan Needy. | 
Promiſſory Notes, © * 


1 PROMISE to pay to Mr Timothy Teazer, 'or + order; | 
1 fixiy pounds, on the 20th of this inſtant, September, Wi- 
— my hand this I * of September 1793. | 


— Daniel] Dilatory. 
L 60 o O0 8 | 5 
| October 18. 


3. 
1 PROMISE to pay to the . is Directors of 


the South Sea Company, or bearer, on demand, four hun- 


dred fifty Brew fo: my father James Jones. 


— | Sambrook Jones. 
1 4 50 


7 Odober 23. 1793. 
4 PROMISE to pay unto the Governor and Cohan 


olf the bank of Kugland, or order, on demand, two thou- 


ſand pounds. 
— | Nabum Needoothing. | 


1. 2006 


ak | Other 24. 1593. - 
1 PROMISE to pay to Mile: Man and Company, or 


bearer, on demand, ſeven hundred fixty-fix pounds ten ſhil- 


lings an and nine pence, for my maſter Robert Regular. 


—— 1 Lewis Martin, 
J. 766 10 9 | 


— — 


= Ofober 25. 1793. 5 5 | 
1 PROMISE to pay to the AR OR Eat India = 


_ pany, 


\ 
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pany, or bearer, upon demand, five hundred pounds, for 


Henry Hudſon. 5 


cHobe- 26. 1793. 
1 PROMISE to pay to Mr Chriſtopher Caſh, er order; 


three months after date, five pounds, for value received. 


Witneſs my hand this 26th 7 of October 1793. 


ky 00 co. 


— 6— 


5 2 Note given by two. 
V E, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr Matthew 


Miftruſt, or his order, ſix pounds ſterling on demand, 
for volue receryed. . _ Witneſs our Wade this 27th of Septem- 


; 3 ber 1793. 


FR — *, Nathan Needy. 
8 9 5 Samuel Surety. 


3 1 Witneſs Nicholas Notice. 8 Th 


. 


. 


A Bill of Debr. 5 


EMORANDUM, "That 1 Willie Want, of Eos 


don, weaver, do owe, and am indebted unto Mr Ti- 


mothy Truſt, of Weſtminſter, watchmaker, the ſum of twen- 


ty-five -ounds fix ſhillings of lawful money of Great Britain: 


which ſum I promiſe to pay to the ſaid Timothy Truſt, his 
executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns on or before the 10th 
day of December next enſuing, Witneſs my hand this 22d 


day of oQtober 1793. 


Witnels, Titus Teltis, es. , William Want, 


Bills of Parcels. 


T is uſual, when goods are ſold, for the ſeller to Ales 
to the buyer, with the gaods, a bill of parcels, which 1s 


a note of their contents and prices, with a total of their va- 
Theſe bills ought to be handſomely 
writ, and in a methodical order, according to the beſt aud 


lue caſt up, &c. 


cuſtomary way of each particular trade. 


I ſhall therefore ſhew the forms of bills of parcels in dome 
trades and profeſſions, with the ſhorteſt methods of caſting : 
up the ſeveral articles in each bill. | 


A Mercers Bill. 
London © tend 29 1793. 


— b | 8 Martin Moneybag. 
L 500 : EE 5 8 


— | Js | e Ruck. 


Bou ght 5 


9 yds of mohair, at 4s. 2d. per yd. 
17 yds 2 * of luteſtriog 


| 5 5 3G 3 43 of luperfine Spaniſh cloth, at 
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Bought of Abel Atlas, and Ben Burdett, viz. 
12 yds } of rich flowered ſattin, at 128. 6d. per yd. 
8 yds of ſprigged tabby, at 6s. 3d. per yd. 


5 yds 2 x of farringdon, at 6s, 8d. per yd. 


mes 


41 3b. 4d. per yd. 
1 76 


„ 


7 81 


Sende the money is paid preſently then the ren 


1s made as follows: 


Received the 26th of September 1793. ürteen pounds ſe- 


ven ſhillings and eight pence, in full of this bill, for my ma- 
7 fer Abel Atlas and , per) me | 


4 Moollen Draper*s Bill. 
London, Sept. 24. 1793. 


7 yds of fine Spaniſh Black, at 16 4 per yd. 

5 yds 3 JJ 12 4 ditto. 
3 of fine mixed cloth; se 15 9 ditto 

15 ods 4 3 of frize, at — 1 3 6 ditto | 
yds of drab de berry, alt — 13 5 ditto 


A Linen Draper 1 Bill. 
September 26. 1793. 


Francis Fairſpoken, 


Bought of Benjamin Broadcloth, 224 of September 1793. 


18 10 ditto 


Bought of Marmaduke Muſlin, viz, : 


156 ells of dowlas, at 18. 4d. per ell 


4 ells of lockram, at 18. 3d. per ell. 
22 ells x ot holland, et 38. 4d. per ell. 
1 piece of cambrick, at 156% 
85 yds 4 of diaper, at 18. 10d. per yd. 


SY 19 4 yds of damaſk, at 45. 3d, per yd. 


2 pieces of muſlin, at 18s. 10d. per piece. 


The ſeveral articles of theſe bills are purpoſely omitted 


being caſt up for the excerciſe of the traders in the rules of 
ractice, or mn thoſe of multiplication of oney, before ſhewn; 


which indeed is the beſt method of alli, for the ready caſt. 
ing ap the articles contained 1 in any bill of parcels whatſo- . 


ver, 


Example. 


iz. 5 N and 3 5, at 18s, 10d. per yard. 


IT 18—10 
8 | Voÿ; 
L* 4—14— — _— 


In this example e's orice i is multiplied by the onantity” VITe 

E var Is 4, according to the rules delivered in Multiolica— 
tion of money. and the product by 5 is J. 4 14: 2; then 
fr the Jof a yard, I multiply the p:1ce of the integer, viz. 
188. 10d, by the numerator of the fraction, viz. 7, and divide. 


| pros . 5: 10: 74, as the operation above. 


A Grocers Bill. 


Bought of Robert Raiſin and Peter Plumb. Odtober 4. 


1793, vis. | 
© ors, lw. I. 8. 5g; 


Sugar 2 hhds. qt. T per C. f 
Raiſins 3 barrels 6 R 
I - Tobacco i hd. 4 o 12 at 4 19 4 
| Rice barrel %%% 3 oY Sy 
Pepper 1 bag 1-3-1980 4: 12 4 
Brimſtone 3 11 ien i 1 1 


| A Hofer s Bill. NG, | 
Bought of Sylveſter Slipſtocking, October 4. 1793, viz. 
5 pair of womens mixed worſted hole, at 58. 7d. 


3 pair of womens ſilk hoſe, at 94 
22 pair of mens woollen ditto, at . 
8 pair of womens ditto, at "2 
21 yards of flannel, at 4:13: 
8 pair of thread hoſe, at 3 4 


A Fiſhmonger's Bill. 
Bought of Leonard Ling, October 6. 1793. 


3 C. of baberdine, at — „ 18 6 per C. 
1 C. 2 of ling, at 12 6 
1 C. 2 of ſtock fiſh, at „„ ; 
6 barrels 2 4 of white herrings, at 3 10 2 
1 barrel of red dns at 4.30 : 
95 dried ſalmon, at | 9 10 
Nuten Of haberdine or ling, 124 is a hundred: of ſtock- 
O2 £2 IS 
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Example. 
We well take the laſt article of the woollen draper $ bin, 


buy the denominator 8, and the quotient is 168. 53d. agreeable. 
$ with the rule ſpoken to in the doctrine ot fractions. "Which | 
16s. 53d. added to the product of 188. 15d. multiplied by * 


. wü ˙ m —— 
. * * 
. 
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flu and herring, 120 to the hundred, 1200 to a thouſands | 
and 12 barrels te a laſt. | 


A Leatherſeller's Bill. 
Bought. of Henry Hide, October 7. 1793) viz. ” 


9 3. . 

15 large oiled umb. Kin, at 1 3% per Kin. | 

13 kipp of moe -ſk ins, at s oe 2 | 
137 alumned ſheep- Ow at T2 

10 calyes-ſk: is, at "$3 
83 otled buch. fi ins, at 212 9 
18 Rufſia hies, at Cs 9 

60 dicker of hides, : 1-44 4% 


Note. 53 goat-ſkins make a kipp; The other . are 
 five-ſcore to the hundred. A dicker 15 10 hides or n, : 
aud 20 dickers a laſt, : 


> Peibiirer's Bill. 
Bought of Anthony Antimoney, Oeder 7: 1793, viz, 


8 


bs * . 

9 hard 1 di ſhes. wt, 42lb. at 244, per Ib, 4-0 

1dozen of ditto plates — 0 17 0 

1 chamber pot of ditto „„ 89 4 8 

1 Randiſh of ditto af XN En 0-4 8 

2 tankards of ditto | — m — — 0 5 10 

8 beſt ſpoons — — JM 

23 d metal porringers — — 88 
| x falt of ditto | — — — o 1 10 
1 {et of caſtors — — — 0 

4 19 


Bills ; on Bool 4 bts, 
A Woullen Draper's Bill. | 
1793. | Mr Francis Frize, Dr. 


8. 0 
To 16+ yards of black cloth, „ 
at 18 z per yd. 
May 4. 10 1 38 yds of drab de- DEITY; 4 | 
I5 Fe 


April 20. 1 


; 24 | To 3 yds of mixed gray cloth, 
at 10 5 
June 2. Jo 9 yds of fine Ane . 
12. To 121 yds of fine broad cloth, 
Bo”. „ 
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If the gentleman pays the whole bill, then make the re- 


ceipt thus: 
Received the 19th of Oktober 193, of Mr 


Francis Frize, the ſum of fifty- four pounds, , = 84. &c. | 


&c, in full of this bill, and of all accounts, * 
for my maſter David Draper. 
per Michael dle: lureweli. 


A Mercer's Bill. 


1793, Madam Dinah Dilatory, Dr, to yo Brocade, vie. 


yds. 0. 


March 6. | To 164 of flowered ſattin, at TY 9 per yd. 


April 14. | To 14 of Venetian filk, at 1i 8 


Ditto 16. | To 99 of Mohair, at 6 3 
May 16. | To Ar of flowered damaſk, at 5 7 
June 7. To * of Genoa velvet, at 21 6 
Ditto 25. 1 To + of Luteſtring, at SF. 


If part of the bill is paid, write thus: 
Received of Madam Dinah b) 


twelve pounds ten thillings, in part of I. 12 10 


| payment for my maſter Bry an Brocade 


5 per Henry Hunter. 
> Corn Chandler's Bill, 


1793. | Mr Robert Racer, Dr. to Lionel Livery. 
| . 
April 24. To 5 quarters of oats, : at x2 per buſh, 
May 16. E To 9 buſhels of beans. at 4 10 
June 12, | To 7 buſhels of bran, at 1 10 
To 19 buſhels of oats, at 1 11 


Duto 25. 1 To 16 buſhels of beans, at 311 


X Sept, 7: e To: 2 tolls of tobac. . 9 w. at 92 


A Tobacconiſ's Bill, 135 
Mr Fume, Dr to Rich. Raiſecloud, viz. 


1794. oo 
May L. To 1 hhd. of tobacco qt. nett, 
| 562 Mt: 105 pet 1b, 
_ Ditto 25. | To 1 box qt 75 lb. nett, at 11+ 
June 5. | To 5 bags of old Spanith, qt, 
. nett 671 lb. at 31 
July 12. ke. + hhd. 334 grols, tare. 42, 


293 Ib. at 3 


03 


.... -w ts a a aan tea 29 — — K 
N . a 7 
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| A Stalioner' Bill. | 
1793, | Mr Siferah Scribler, Dr to Phineas Foolſcap, viz. 


I Reams, %%%§ö;ð . 
July 1. To 57 of demy paper, at 10 9 per R. 
Ditto 30. | To 195 of 2d foolſcap, at 8 -- 
Aug. 24. To 375 of 2d demy, at 8 2 
Sept. 6, | To 95 French Royal, at 12 6 
Oct. 25. To 29 rolls of parchment, at 15 11 
Note, A roll of parchment is 60 ſkins; a ream of paper 
20 quires; and a bale of paper 10 reams, „ 5 
A Bricklayer's Bill. ? 
1793. | Mr Martin Meſſuage, Dr to Peter Pantiles, viz. 
March 27. | To 25 thouſand bricks, at 16s. per M. 1 
Ditto 30. | To 11 thouſand plain tiles, at 20s, 6d. per M. 
April 1. To 28 C. of lime, at r28. per . 
Ditto 30. To 20 loads of ſand, at 3s. 6d. per load. 
May 20. | To 140 ridge tiles, at 88. 64. per CO. 
Tune 24. To go days work myſelf, at 3s. per day. 
ES | To godays, my man, at 28. d. | 
| To 9o days another bricklayer, at 28. d. 
| To 20 days for 2 labourers, at 20d. a day each; | 


Note, 1000 plain tiles is 1 load; and 25 bags or buſhel = 
of lime is 1 C. A brick muſt be 9 inches long, and 43 in” 
ches broad. Bricks are of three forts, plain bricks, red and 
gray Kock bricks. i -- : e . 

Here it will be convenient to give a general rule for the 
caſting up any thing fold by the thouſand, as bricks, tiles, 

* elinkards, or Flander's paving bricks, and ſeveral other things 
mentioned in the book of rates, viz. barrel hoops, gooſe 
quils, oranges and lemons, ſquirrel ſkins, billets, &c, | 


. | | And the eaſy Rule is this „ viz. 


e ee wn = 


Multiply the given number by the ſhillings in the price, 
(if the price be at ſo many ſhillings per M). and always cut 
off three figures or places towards the right hand: and the 

figures towards the left hand are ſhillings, which divide by 
20, to bring them into pounds: and thoſe figures ſeparated 
towards the right hand multiply. by 12, the next inferior de- 
nomination ; and {ll cut off, or ſeparate three places towards 
the right hand, and the figures towards the left are pence; 
and the three laſt figures cut off multiply by 4; and ſtill ſe. 
parate three figures towards the right hand, and the figures 
3 8 | = towards 


- SN SE 88 : a 


bs proceed : as in the laſt rule. 
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towards the left are farthings. And if the price be ſhillings 


and pence, or ſhillings, pence, and farthings per thouſand, then 


multiply by theſe ſhillings as before, and take parts for the 


pence and farthings, as in the rule of practice; p Log theſe to- 
er and 3 as above directed. 


F.xample, 


1272550 
24650 
419 | 950 Anf. 4198. 02d, or 20l. 195. cid. 
©| 660 
3 


> "31.400: 


| Example 2. 


0 261324 plain tiles, at 205, 6d. "per thouſand, 


16 

3 567244 
261324 Anſ. 4311s. 10. el. 
130662 or 215). 11s tos. 


n 248 


Y — ww 


100 % 
; 
608 5 5 
When b are ſold by the hundred, as Dutch and * 
Ih pantiles ; then follow this rule, viz. : 


Multiply the given quantity by the ſhillings i in the price 
and take parts for the pence and farthings (if any) as before; 
then from the right hand of the ſum cut of two places, and 


2 


ETxucpla; 
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Exam ple. 


1525. panties at * per C. 
120 82 
T2 
— mn Ka 12058. 94d. or 61, os. 91. uud 
9 | N. of a farthing. 


41] 


— — 


3136 


Example 2. 
6d.—2 2964 flock bricks, at 2s 6d. Her. er 


9928 An. 745. 14, ITY or r z. Ls. 
1482 id, | | 


1. 54 


N e 


| 12 
11 20 
+: 

8 7 

On Bills of Exchange, 


land bills are drawn by one trader in one city or town, 
upon another of another city oi town in the ame kingdom ; 


_ as London upon Briſtol, or Exeter upon London, &c. and 


thele chicfly concern our ſhop-keepers, and wholeſale traders 
either of town or country; aud the foreign more immediste- 
| 5 concern the merchant, | 


Bills of Exchange, if handſomely drawn, muſt he -written 
in a fair hand, on a long piece of pape!, about three inches 
broad, and writ in form alter the following precedents.” _ 


> 1LLS of Exchange are either inland or foreign; : thei in- 


SR me. ES: | A 
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_ £41 Bill payable at Sight. 
London, 5th Ober, 1793. 


A T fight beef, pay to Mr George Greedy, or his order, | 


the ſum of fifty pounds, for value received of Chrifio- 
pher Caſh, and place it to account, as per advice from, 
To Mr Peter PunQual 


Grocer in High- ſtreet, Your humble bent, 


Briſtol. | C Drawbill- 
Note, A bill at delt! is payable. three gays alter the 8 


ceptor leech i. it. 
Exxon. „ 14. 1793. 


\ EVEN "IT after ſight Net pay to Mr Nathan Needy, 


: s or his order, twenty-four pounds ten thillings, tor the 
value received here of Mr Timothy Transfer, and | pla ace it to 
account, as per advice from, | 

To Mr Simeon Certain, Your friend and ſervant, 


haberdaſher in Milk- | L Michael 1 : 


_ ſtreet, London. 


If Mr Needy ſends his ſervant, Kari Benſcn, te to receive 
the money; after he hath writ his name on the back of the 
bill, ( which is his order), the ſervant malt write a Lene to 


his maſter? s name, thus. 


ECEIVED, November 16th, 1793, the full contents 
of the within mentioned bill, being t wenty-four pounds 


ten ſhillings, : | 
Witneſs _- Nathan Peedy. 
Andrew Benſon. CY 

A Foreign Bill of Exchange. 


London October 6. 1793, fer 460 crowns 1 : 


56d. 3 ſterling per crown. 


: AT 3 pay this my firſt bill of exchange, (my ſecond | 


or third not being paid) unto Mr Henry Vernon, or or- 


der, four hundred and fixty crowns, at 56d.5 per crown, 


for the value received of Mr Samuel Thompſon, andpaſs it 


to account, as per advice from Zir, 
Jo Mr Will. deu humble ſervant, 
merchant at Paris, Ebenezer Reynolds. 


London, 19th Oflober 1793, for 480 dollars at, | 


55d. + yer dollar, 
T three uſance pay this my firſt bill of exchange unto 


Mr. William Wealthy, or order, four hundred and 


eighty 
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eighty dollars, at 5 5d. + ſterling per dollar, for the value re. 

ceived of himſelf, and place it to account, as per advice from | 
To Meſs The and | | 
David Bernardiſton, Your humble ſervant: 

merchants in Aleppo. Mark Mercator: | 

Note, Uſance between England and France or Hollane, is 

one calendar month; between England and Spain or Portu- 

gal, two months; between England and add three months, &c, 


Once more. 


| Br SY] 14th May, 1793, for 60⁰ Pieces of Eight, 11 
55 53d. F per Piece. 
T double Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange | 
_ unto Mr Lawrance de Luz, or his order, fix hundred 
pieces of eight, Mexico, at 53d. 4 Sterling, per piece of 
eight, for value received of Gomez Henriques, and a it to 
Account, as per advice from yours, | 
To Mr Simeon Surepay, * f | William Henry Hern. 
Merchant in Leghorn. . 
EO. Notes on Bills of Exchange, 


HE acceptor of any bill is become abſolute .be to 
the perſon to whom the bill is payable for the con. | 
| tents thereof, pony, 
2. The perſon to whom the bill is payable muſt end | 
the money the very day it becomes due, and if the aceeptor 
die before it becomes due, it mult be demanded of the execu- 
tor or adminiſtrator. 

3. The drawer of any bill muſt e give his 3 
dent a letter of advice, that he hath drawn ſuch a bill on him 
for luch a ſum, &c. 

. None may pay a bill without ſuch a letter of advice, 

5. In England a bill is due the third day after the expira- 5 

tion of the time mentioned in the bill, 


Of Indorſing. 


1 frequently happens, that between the acceptance of a 
fl} 1 bill, and the time of payment, the party to whom is is 
F — firlt made payable hath occaſion to pay it away; if fo, he 
1 v rites his name on the back of the bill, which is his order, 
(as ſaid before) and gives it to the perſon he is indebted to, 
and then he is impowered to receive the money: And it may 
be the ſecond perion alſo wants to pay it away; and then he 
writes his name hkewiſe under the other, and delivers it to a 
third perſon to receive the money: And it may be the third 
does the lame, and delivers it to a fourth perſon, &c. All 
| | that 


S 


„ 


3 
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drawer, or any of them, for the money. 
An indorſement is generally in theſe words, viz. pay the 
contents of the within mentioned bill to Henry Haſty. 


| George Greedy, 
But geren the name only i is accounted ſuſficient, 


Of Protemning. 


HEN a bill is to be proteſted, the party that hath the 


bill muſt go to a public notary, (not a common 


Scrivener) whoſe buſineſs it is; and he goes with you to the 
acceptor's houſe, and demands payment, &c- and then he 
draws up a proteſt according to jaw; which is to be returned 
to the draw er within the time limited, &c-. | 


It is needleſs to give here the form of a proteſt, | becauſe 


no man can do it of him ſelf. | 
5 | A Bill of Debt. . 
| Kor all men by theſe preſents, That 1 Tannen 


1 Lackcaſh, of Southwark, viuter, do owe and am in- 
debted unto Charles Creditman, of the ſame place, Salter, 


ſaid Charles Credit! man, his executors, adminiitrators, or aſ- 

ſigns, on or before the ath July net enſuing the date here- 

of. Witneſs my hand and ſeal this 13th day of May, 1793. 
Sealed and delivered 


in the preſence of 133 Lackcaſh, 
A Bill of Money borrowed. 


= ECEIVED and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſt, of Eon. 
| don, Merchant, fifty pounds, which I do hereby promiſe 


to pay on demand, Wrnels "OF nand this T9500 day of Ys 


1793s, - 


—— — 


1. 50 Peter W 


The Charge of Notting and protecting a bull, 
Noting 1 the city 4.04 © th | ws 3© 
without the city 26 | teſting | without 5 © 
The form of a Bill of Lading, | 
Q HIPPED by the Grace of God, in good order and 


well;conditioned, by Edward Export of London, Mer- 
Chant, i * and upon the good Ship called (the Bilboa 


Merchant 


1 that do lo, are indorſers; and he that laſt hath the bill, if the 5 
acceptor will not pay it, may ſue nim, or the indorſers or 


2 . © 8 N * 1 
8 ors . - — 
22 — r ory — * * „ 1 . 
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the ſum of one hundred and fifty pounds of lan ful money of - 
Great Britain; which ſaid ſam I promiſe* to pay unto the 


— 
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Merchant of London) whereof is Maſter under God for 
this preſent voyage (Martin Mizen of London, Mariner) 
and now riding at anchor in (the port of London) and 
by God's grace bound for (Cadiz) to ſay (1 bale of 


 TBftocking baize, and 1 trunk containing five hundred pair 
No of 66Ik- tockings, contents, &c, as per Invoice) being 
(4,2. marked and numbered as per margin, and are to be deli- 


vered in the like good order at the aforeſaid port of 
(Cadiz ( and the dangers of the ſeas only excepted, unto 
(Mr Thomas Drake, Merchant there) or to his aligns, 


he or they paying freight for the ſaid goods (three pieces | 


0. eight per Cut. ) with primage and average accuſtom- 


ed. In witneſs whereof the maſter or puricr of the ſaid 3 


ſhip hath affirmed to (three) bills of lading, all of this - 


tenor and date, one of which (three) bills being accom. _ 
_ pliſhed, the other (two) to ſtand void. And ſo God ſend EY 


the good hip to her deſired port in ſafety. 


Dated in London the 6th of October, 1793. inſides and con- 


tents unknown to X Martin Mizen, | 


Note The ſeveral words jackedat 3 in the parentheſis, are to * 


be put into the ſeveral vacant Places. that are ina blank 
bill of lading. 


Note alſo, Average is the general allowance 3 to oa 
maſter of the ſhip, of 1d. or 2d. in every ſhilling freight 


Primage, a ſmall allowance to be diſtributed among the 
Sailors. | 


"The Form 97 an 13 8 
Fort Royal in Jamaica, 22 24, Anno. 1792. | 


NVOick of five barrels of indigo, five hhds. of ſugar, 
and five hhds. of pimento, ſhipped on board the George of 


London, George Jones, commander, for account and riſque 


of Meſſrs John and Thomas Fiſher, of London,. Merchants, 


being marked and numbered as per margin; contents, coſts 


and charges, as in the toHowing examples, 


vi: 


1 


| viz. Indi 


1 
"WC 


121 | 


to 
125 


to 


135 


68 © 


131 


13 2 
14 2 


Jsölb. 
; ; Sugar 
_ JHnds. 
IC. ars. Ib. 


No 113 
8 1202 2 


5 


27 
19 
13 


15 


10 
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go 5 B. 5 
143 Ib. 

143 

146 

152 
= 


Tare 


C. r. 16. 
1 2 19 
3 ©0 
2 16 
3 11 
3 22 


1 


09 5 


8312 


I 


- = 


396 


 IPimento 


A <COUNT of the ſale of 276; ells of brown ozenburgs; 


holland, received from on board the ſhip Good Succeſs, Capt. 
Samuel Sharp, Commander, for account of La 


Lane 


2026 Groß. 
3 89 Tare. 


To Storage 


To Commiſſion at 5 per C. 14 
Errors excepted, per A. B. 4 


Nett 1037 at 114d. per Ib. 


5 


is Charges, 


1 C. gre. 66. 
Groſs 68 © o 
Lare 8 3 12] 


0 Nett 59 0 16 
at 245, ere 7⁰ 


78 


| 81 


An Account of Sales, 
Por. Royal in Jamaica, July 25. 179 3. 


1112 yards of blue hartford, 2 pieces of gray cloth, 
ꝗt. 39 yards, 530 pair of fine worſted hoſe, and 175 ells of bag 


of London, Merchan 18 D 


P 


wrence Lucky, 


To 


> 4 A A 4 —_ + — — 
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of Goods, Oe. entering them at the Cu m-houſe „Oc, 


4 


called) for che contents after this form, viz. 


7 hree . of WOOLF Coy 


Fi ve tons of beer, &c. 
Of tbeſe bills there mul be ſeven, one of which W be 


in words at length, and the other may be expreſſed in figures. 


and others not, then there muſt be made two entries; one 
ſor thoſe that pay cuſtom, and another for thoſe that pay not 3 


and likewiſe you muſt have-two cockets. 


uo cocket teſtifies the payment of all duties, and 1s writ on 
a 1 piece of parchment, in the following words: 


I — 0 — 8 W 


e and five tons of beer, in the Loyal Mer. 
- Chang 


< —— — 
e ̃ ͤͤůꝛT , !,. 


To portage of ditto I. 0 17 86 J. b. 4 
To commi ſſion Es, 13-767 11 El 
| 1o Norage, at > per C 0 06 10 114 | 
| 20 041 
To the nett product carried to the credit of you; | 
account, bad debts i 5 1246, 9 42 
| 266, 6 9 
Ea "i Conirs, . | '* * 
; By 2765 "POR ozenburgs, making 34564 yds. | 
at Sad. per yard, fold Ambique Baker. l 22 82 
By 1112 yds of blue linen, fold at 75d, per yd. 35 802 
| By Janes Smart, for 39 yards of cloth, at bog 3 | 
per yard. 29 5.0 
By Lawrence Monk, for 50 pair of hoſe, at 75. Wn | | 
10d, per pair, |] 19} 18 
By diito, for ITS. els of - Dag holland, at 68. | [ | | 
| 3d. per ell. 154 1399 
| | | 261 169 
Errors excepted. Joly 24 1793. per 1 
| BE GE arles Cereſul —N * 


5 Bu . 4 the . fide, converting Ex601 ting and Importing 


HEN there are goods to export, and ready packed 
Ke. there muſt firſt be made a bill of entry (as it is 


In the Loyal Merchant, William Worm, for Barbadoes, 
Edwin Expo:t. 


Theſe are, by the clerks of the cuſtom houſe, entered into 
ſeveral books for that purpoſe.— If ſome goods pay cuſtom, | 


Know ye that Edwin Export, merchant, for three caſes of 


* 
ö 
. 
« 
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chant, William Worm, for Barbadoes, hath paid all duties, 
| Dated 9th November, 4793. „ 1 : 
On the back ſide of the cocket you muſt ſet down the 

marks, numbers, and quantity. of the goods expreſſed in the | 
inſide. When on clean paper you tranſcribe your bill of en- 

try upon which a ſhipping bill will be made out, on the back 
of which, ſignify the marks, numbers, and contents, as before 
on the cocket; both which being thus indorſed, vou are ta 
deliver them to the ſearcher, at the water file, who depoſits _ 

_ them in the office till the going away of the ſhip, and then 

they are delivered to the captain or maſter of the thip, _ 
Ik you have not judgment or experience enough to enter 

your goods yourſelf, it is but applying yourlelt o any one of 
the clerks in the long-room, who make it their buſineſs (and 
good buſineſs too) to enter peoples goods and for a ſhilling 
you giving them the contents).they will write your bills, and 
paſs your entries, without giving you any farther trouble, or 
your running any riſk of making any falſe entries, &c. 
% a po a | 
hg tags cms. arrived, ſearch the entry book in the 
1 long room, and you will find the name of the (hip and 
captain, and alſo the waiters that are to attend the delivery of 
the ſhip, and at what key the goods will be landed. The en- 
try inwards runs thus AN % Taka 
In the Mercury, John Keelbaul, from Antigua, 

i hdd of lugar, Ne... 
d c Ee, 
There muſt be eight of theſe bills (though but ſeven ont- 
wards) and one of theſe muſt be in words at length, (as 
well as one of the ſeven bills outwards) which is for the 
Warrant of delivery; and muſt be ſigned by the perſon in 
whoſe name the goods are entered; and the mark alſo in the 
margin; which being done, and the fee for entry and cu- 
ſtom paid, you will then have from the land-waiters a war- 
rant for the landing and receiving your goods. | 

When goods are to be exported by certificatte, viz. foreign 
goods formerly imported; theſe goods being to be ſent abroad, 
or exported to another place or country by ative of Eng- 
land, within twelve, or a flranger within ninc .nonths after 
importation, entitles the exporter to a draw-back of part of 
the cuſtom paid at the importation of the faid goods (produ- 

cing a certificate from the comptroller, that they have paid 
the duties inwards. And the debenture or cuſtom draw-back 

runs thus: | FO TON 2 


5 P 2 Debenture 
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Debenture. 


\HRISTOPHER Commerce, antural born, aid on, . 
make an entry with us of two thouſand ells of broad 
Germany linen in the Amazon, Capt. Stephen Stout, for 
Jamaica, the ſubſidy, &c. was paid inwards by &c. as appears 
per certificate of colleQor inwards : and for further manifeſta- 


tion of his juſt dealt ing therein, he hath alſo taken Dich” before 
us of the ſame. 


_ Cuſtom houſe, London, gth November 1793. 
| The Oath, 


- Jaw EC That two thouſav? ells of broad Germany | 


linen above mentioned, was really ſhipped out, and hath not 


en relanded in any port or creek in England, or Wales, 
ſince laſt thipped, Nov. 9.1793. 


The Certificate cocket. 


London, Know ye that C. C. for two thouſand ell 1 5 


broad Germany linen, paid per, &c. the day, &c. laſt, late 


unloaded, and now in the Amazon, Stephen Stout, for Ja. | 


muica. Dated the gth of November 1793. : 
This certificate cocke* js gained by applying to the ks 

ef the importer to know the day, &c. when the cuſtom in- 
ward was paid, and by whom; which carry to the long room 
in the cuſtom houſe, and deliver it to the comptroller's clerk. 
of the ſubſidy inward .and outward, with an deco unt of what ; 

you would export, &c. | 

A little before was mentioned at abat key the goods 
how!d be landed, and therefore here it is proper to name the 


keys (or rather quays) and wharfs that govern are uſually 125 


| landed at; which are theſe, viz, 
Somer' ; key, Smart's key, Wiggen's Lev, Bear key, Dice 
key, Cuſtom-houſe key, Potter's key, Wool key, Galley key, 
Brewer's key, Ralph's key, Cheſter's key, Lyon's key, Cox's 

kev. Hammond's, Young's, and Gaunt's keys, And the 
wharPs are, Freſh wharf, and Botolph wharf, : 
Beſides theſe there are certain places called docks, which 

are harbours cut into the land, where there is no current, but 
only a flow, and an ebb, occaſioned by the riſe and fall of 
the tide in the river I. hames: and theſe are convenient for 


' the laying of veſſels, hoys, lighters, barges and. boats, and 


are theſe, viz, 


Billioſs ate dock, Stabb's dock, Tower 1 St Satha- 
rine's Ter Wapping dock, Hermitage dock, a = 
| oc 
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doek, and Limehouſe dock. And above bridge, Queen hithe 


dock, Puddle dock, Whitefriar's dock, and Scotland yard. 


dock. And on Southwark, or Surry ſide, are Saviour's dock, 
Clink dock, and Savery's dock, belew the Bridge- yard, and 


ſeveral others for private uſes. — But more en e emi- 


nently on that fide of the water, is the Bridge. yard, for land- 


ing ſundry ſorts of eee but gs from the * 
of England. Y 


N OO N. 1 fage and Lighter age. : 
[ HARFINGERS have ſeveral managers over them, 


and alſo a committee to redreſs grievances, &. and 
_ clerks of the ſtations, with lighter managers, and have the 
letting of many warehouſes, (which now are very fine and 


commodious, being rebuilt ſince the great fire in Thames 
ſtreet), cellars, Kc. and have the privelege of keeping lighters 
for the carriage of goods to and from ſhips. 


Tb Rates of IWharfage. 


* Are generally computed at 12d, por ton, whether 8 5 
or inward, excepting ſugars from the Weſt Indies, Which 
Pay 23. per ton, 4 hogſheads being accounted a ton (though 


they weigh more) cranage is included, i in the 12d. per ton 
wharfage; and 15 lighterage, the wharfingers have 12d. for 


4 hoglheads of ſugar that come from the Weſt Indies; and 


tor wine and other goods, the lighterage is half as much as 


the wharfage. 


| " Huſtands of Ships, 
HERE ſeveral perſons are concerned in a ſhip there 
is uſually a hutband choſen by them, to take an ac- 


count of every merchants goods, &c. and pay the wnarfage, 


lighterage, porterage, &c. and tLeſe huſbands are to collect 


every merchaut's pro: portion, when they do the owner's | 


, freight, 


of medſuration of pla nes and 22 


r ] HE ſeveral kinds of me aſuring are three, Viz. 


If, Lineal, by ſome called running meaſure, and 1s 


taken by a line, which reſpects length without breadth 3 the | 


parts of which are, 

12 inches 1 foot, 3 feet 1 yard, 16 "ee and a half 1 rood, 
pole, or perch, 

All kinds of ornamental work, ſuch as s cornice, freeze, &c 
are meaſured by running mes ſure, 


P 3 | Adly: 
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2dly, Superficial, or ſquare meaſure, is that which reſpe&s 
1: ngth and breath; and the parts are, 
144 inches one foot, 72 inches half a foot, 36 inches one 
quarter of a foot, 18 inches half a quarter of a foot, 272 inch- 
es and a quarter one rood, 136 feet half a rood, 1296 inches, 
or 9 feet, one ſuperficial or ſquare yard. | 
3dly, Solid , Or cube meaſure, which refpeds length, 
breadth, ard depth, or thickneſs; and the parts are, 5 
1728 inches one foot, 1206 inches three quarters of a fot 
864 inches half a foot, 432 inches one quarter aol a loot, and | 
27 feet one folid yard. | 


8 uperſicial Meaſure. 


: T9 meaſure things that have length and breath, ſach as 
boards, glaſs, pavement, wainſcot, and land, is to take 
the dimenſions of the length and breadth according to the 
_ cuſtomary n. ethod uſed in each particular; fer inſtance, boa1d 
and glaſs are meaſured by the foot, the dimenſions are taken 
in feet and inches, and the content given in feet. 
The dimenſions of wainſcotting, and paving, plaſlering 
ard painting, are taken in feet and Oy and the content 
given in yards. 5 


Of the [quare and 2 Content or area. 


The {quaring of any number, | is multiplying it into itſelf, 
as 12 inches multiplied by 12 inches make 144 ſquare inches» 
The ſu. erficial content or area of any thing is found four 
ſeveral ways, viz. by whole numbers, by decimals, by prace 
tice, and by croſs multiplication; in each of which methods 
I ſhall give examples ofthe operation. 

A ſquare hath its ſides perpendicular and equal. 

An oblong hath its ſides perpendicular, and thoſe that are 
oppoſite equal; but the adjacent ſides are unequal boards, 
_ wainſcots, ceilings, windows, doors, &c. are commonly of 
this figure. 

When any thing is to be meaſured, it muſt be conſidered 
what form or faſhion it is of; and then it muſt be meaſured 
according to the ſeveral rules for each figure, 

. If it be a ſquare or oblong, then the length and breadth 
muſt be multiplied one by the other, which gives the con- 
tent in ſquare meaſure, and that product muti be divided by 
its proper diviſor, according to the name in «hich the con- 
tent or area is to be given, 


Eximple, 


—— 9 
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Example. | 


Adrait a board be 12 inches broad, and 8 feet, or 96 inches 
1608s how 1 — or ſuperſicial feet doth it contain ? 


| | ys 
V 2149) 1152 (Skeet | 
1132 


oy 
Note, 1 The length i in inches is multiplied by hs bean in 
inches, and the product 1152 divided by 144, the ſquare 
inches i in a 1 quotes 8 feet ſquare for the content of the f 


board. 
A Rule for Diſpatch, 

It the length of a board, or piece of glaſs, be given in | ſeat 
and the breadth in inches, multiply one by the other, (with- 
out any reduction) and divide the product by 12, and the 

quotient will be the anſwer in feet, and the remainder will I 
be parts of a foot. So the ſorgoing example might have been 
done ſooner by dividing 96 the length by 12 the breadth, and 
it N 8 feet for the content, as by the former way. 


Example. | _ 


Suppoſe a and "i 14 feet long, and 15 inches broad; 
what 3 is th- content in ſquare feet? 


14 Feet 9 


— — „ So the anſwer is 17 feet. | + 
VN and 2. And fo for any o- "ts 
— — ther example of this kind. 

Feet. 175% or 4. | | ny i 

Or conciſer thus: | | | 
FM ua Here 4 inches is the 2 x i 

by 1—3 | of a foot, wherefore 4 of FH 
on 14 is taken, and added to * 
„ 14, and it makes 17 feet, H 

I In. 2 33 or * 7 2682 45 equal to 3 1 · i 
An, 17 LY x: 7 


Another Example 3 four di 2 ent Ways, 


If a board be 12 feet +, or 150 inches long, and 15 inches 
broad; how many ſquare feet doth it contain? 


Vu! garly. 


= 


184 


; Multiply by 12 


Vulgarly. 
Inches. 


150 logg. 


„ 
150 


2250 | 
144) 2250 ( 
N 
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I5 broad. 


43 Feet. 


= 810 


9636 ů —— 


2 Rem, 90 


| 144) 1080 (7 Inches 


j 003 


Rew: 3 | 


ultiply by 4 the 


12 0: 
1 3 


— — 


1 3 


Inch. 1 Foot. 


144) 288 (2 Quarters or 4 


| By croſs multiplication. 
CCC 


= The four methods here uſed are as follows ; firſt, by mul- 


Quarters in an Inch. 


3 Inches 4 3 


Decimally. 
e 


1,25 


625 


„ 


125 | 


Feet 15,025 
| Inches 7,509 


| Quarters 2,00 


By Practice. 


Feet, In. 


12 6 


„„ 
' 


15 "IF 


/ 


= tiplying the Inches together, and dividing by 144, &c. 


The ſecond Work is performed decimally ; the third method 
is by croſs multiplication; and the laſt and bell 


Pr M 


s by practice. 
"7 Any 


Feet 15,62; 


12 


920 


ä— m: A— — —E6éf!. E — "vo —— —— —— „9•⸗?„2⁵i.:... NE mr open nana ornenaning 
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Any of theſe methods may be eaſily underſtood by the ule 


of the arithmetical part of this book, except the metnod by 
croſs multiplication, which I ſhall explain here. 


In the example, 1 foot 3, ſtands under 12 feet 6; and 


having drawn a line, ſay, 12 is 12; then I fay croſs. way, 


6 times 1 is 6 inches; fo that line is o feet 6 inches; then: 


croſs-way again, I ſay 3 times 12 is 36 inches, the 12's in 


36 is 5 times, or 3 feet; fo that line is 3 feet o inches: Laſt- 
I, I multiply the inches together, laying, 3 times 6 is 18, 
the 12's in 18 once, and there remains 6 or Y equal to 2, as 


in the work. 


Lf a board be wider at one all ths the other, they take 


the breadth in the middle, or add the meaſure of both ends 


together, and take the half for the mean breath, which mul-, 


tiply by the length. 
b 


Suppoſe a board to be 120 inches long, and the activect: 


end 10 inches wide, the broadeſt end 34 PEAKS wide; what 
is its content in . J feet? 
4 11 2 34 broadeſt end. 
Add 5 10 narroweit. | 
Sum 44 
its half — 
is 22 the medium, 
120 the length. 


144) 2640 (19 fect + Anſ. 


1200 N 
132 : 


| Re. 48 | 4 11 1 
— ——0or r4 inches; that is, af the remainder, 


= 4 142103 is 3 of 144. 
Or thus: 
Feet. 1 aber... 
10 oo the length. 
5 the mean breath. 
„„ 00 
For 10 inch, | — 3 . 


— 2 ͤ̃ —-— 727 oa RT 


— — 


n 5 _ — — K , y_ — 
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If a board or piece of glaſs be ever ſo irregular, it may 

be meaſured very near, by taking the breath in 5 or 6 places, 

and add the ſeveral breaths together, . dividing the total by 

the number of places, and the quotient will be the mean 

breadth ; which multiply by the length, &c. | 

- Having the breath in inches of _ board, or piece of glaſyg 

will make a foot ſuperficial. . 

Rule, Divide 144 by the 1e 1 in breath, and the quo- 

tient will be the length of that board that will make a foot. 
Example. 

"ID If board be 9. inches broad, what length of that board 

to know how much in length of that board or e 0 oy make 

eee echt 


Anſwer 16 

Proper Directions for Foiners, Painters, Glaziers, &c. 
Rooms being various in their forme, take this 1 rule 
in all caſes, viz. | 

Take a line and apply one end of it to any corner of the 
room; then meaſure the room, going into every corner with 


the line, 'till you come to the place where you firſt began; 
Then ſee how many feet and inches the ſtring contains, and 


— r — _—— —— N 
— — PI ng 4 ty AI Di - — - 
a - 5 - * — a A 


— 
342324 — — — 
ah 894 LE —— —— — 


2_ - — n = * 
25 CI — 7˙—·ðtÜ . ·˙ rn Don ao — — PR 5 > - — JA 
* — 4 — — 
Y > — <2" eb — + « 0 — Pn oe U 
* 2 — — 0 — _—_ bs. 1 
A « — — . — wt — = 
* 7 _ N 4 - 


_ nh 
— — 
3 


ſet it down for the compaſs or round; then take the height 1 


buy the ſame method. 
© Glaziers are to take the depth and breath of their work, 


meaſured as board. 


I come now to particulars; and the firſt of 


Glaziers Work, by the foot. 


| breadth, which will produce the content, as aboveſaid. 


Example. 
By croſs multip ication, 15 practice. 

Jeet i it, | feet n. 

8 9 high. e 
-7 3 broad. „ 
2 8 3 inebes 4 1 2 24 

83 

— 1 UF 63 31 Anl. 


| and multiply one by the other, dividing by 1443 glaſs being 18 


Having thus ſhewn the methods of caſting vp dimenſions, 


1 the windows be ſquare, multiply the length by the 


G. 2 — ay 


63. 5+ „„ If 
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14 the windows are bed or have a curved form, no al- 


lowance is made, by reaſon of the extraordinary trouble, and 


waſte of time, expence or waſte of glaſs, &c. And the di- 


menſions taken from the higheſt part of the arch, down to the 


bottom of the window, from the height or Jength ; which 


multiply by the breadth, and the Procurt will he the anſwer 
in feet, &c. 


Glarner are often ſo very nice, as to take their dimenſions, | 


and meaſure a quarter of an inch, 


Example, | 
feet, mz 
4 3+ long. 
3: 5+ broad, 
6 we! is 4 8 7 
+24 6 55 2 114 
VVA 
1 58 
Glaſs 3 1s ited by the foot, as | faid. before 3 and; the 5 
price of work is as follows; viz. 8 . 
_Enghſh glaſs per foot — 98 8 
French and crown glaſs 5 3 
Common work, leading included for every — 5 
„ e 8 „ 
New leading, old glaſs per boot —— O 3 
Common diamond ſquare, each — 1 


Painters Work by the yard. 


AJ] HEN the Wainſcot of a room is painted, you are to 
meaſure round the room with a line, as hinted before, 
and the height is to be taken by girting a fring over all the 
moldings from the top of the cornice to the floor; ; then mul. 
tiply the compaſs by the height, and you have the content jn 
feet and inches; which may be reduced into ſquare yards, by 
dividing by 9. 1 


Example. 


The Young Man's have c 
| AIST I, 


* 
—— 


A room painted. 


Feet. In. 5 
Being 45 8 in compaſs} What is the content in a ſquare 
1 8 2 8 1 1 * 
5 456 * 
= 
- 9009 8 : 
Ton oo 2 6 Anl. 


Example 2. 


11 the height of a room painted be 12 feet 4, and the com · : 


ah 84 feet 11; what {quare yards doth | it contain ? 
| * 116 yards 3 feet 33. 


Feet In. Note, Double work is a 
e . lowed in window-ſhutters; 

— 12 - 4 kigh, fſaſh-frames and mantle- | 
—— pieces are reckoned by them- 
. 1019 oo ſelves, unleſs the mantle 
F paiüeces ſtand in the wainſcot, 
—— = and then they are to be 

99 11047 033 meaſured as plain work de- 
— daucted nothing for the va- 
| yards 116 03 37 Anf. 8 8 | 
Fo. 
| Common coloured, 3 coats in oil, per yard 0 
On old colour — — 2 
Walnut tree colour en 1 
Marble colour, from 16d. to — 2 
Saſh frames each, — — ! 
_ Saſh lights each, — — o 
Window lights, one with another. — © 
Iron caſements, — — O 


Joiner's N. x, | 
-AINSCOTTING, the Amen ions are taken as in 


painting. viz. by meaſuring the height (indenting the 


firing wherever the plane goes, as well as the painters do 


_ wherever the bruſh goes), and then the compaſs 5 which mul- 


„ — 


ww 0 o O2 9 | 


tiply one into the other, dividing the product by 9 and the 


quotie nt is the anſwer in ſquare yards. 
Example. 


— — . CUTE TINS ACS IN A SATA AD FOO SIRE, + - | 
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„ ff. „ 

5 | What is the content of a piece of wainſcotting that is g 

7 | feet 3 long, and 6 feet 6 broad. wy | 1 


Feet. In. The length and breadth 

| 9 3 | being multiplied together, 

By oi brings it into ſquare feet; 
A — which divided by 9, (the 
] ES. ©. - ſcſmuare feet in a yard,) pro- 

lach 4 71 _ 64 yards for the an- 

BN INK 1 „ e 

ee 


9 
By croſs multiplication hus: 
= 3 wg 


0 Iz 


60 1 as before, which divide by 9, &. 
| Pe Once mare. | 
There is a room wainſcotted, the compaſs of which is 47 
feet 3 inches, and the height 7 feet 6 inches; Waat is the 
content in ſquare yards? Ani. 391 yards. 
ings Foe Feet; Inches: :- --- 
47 3 compaſs, 
7 6 height. 


z inches. n 


9) 356. at 


JJ . AP, ACS oo 


| 39} or + yards, 


SS & WO: Tv 


2 | | = The 
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For good wainſcot, 


Coarſe wainlcotting, . a” 
Deal wainſcotting, finding uf, n—. 
-not finding ſtuff, — 


The priceper yrd. 


Woainſcotting, not finding ſtuff, &c. 


P 9 mw HD» QA 2 


Carpenter” s Work, 


5 Rc OOFING, flooring, and partitioning, the qriocipat: car- 


entry in modern buildings, are meaſured by the ſquare 


of 15 feet each way, that is, 100 ſquare feet, 


For roofing, multiply the depth and half depth by the 


1 or the front and half front by the depth, and Fu will OY 
| Have the contents. 


The dimenſions are wks i in Feet and inches, 
Ea Examples. . 
10 many ſquares doth that piece of work contein that 


e e 199 feet 10 inches in length, and 10 feet 7 inches 
in 2 height ? Anf. 21 ſquares, 14 feet, 10 4 inches. ; 


Operation. . 
Feet. Inches. ; The ie is performed 
299 10 long X by pointing off two places to- 


10 F. 7 high. wards the right hand, and 
| the number on the. left are 


: 1998 1 5 e (quares, &c. 
1 16 


. ” 1042 Anſ. 21 ſquares, 14 feet, 10 r inches. 
CCC 
If a floor he 49 feet ) inches, 4 parts long, and 26 feet-6 


inches broad, how many ſquare feet? 
"The operation by erefe-multiplication, 


Feet. Inches. Parts. 


7 4 
05 + 0” 
208 4 0 
V 
24 6 * 
5 
3 
a 4 
' ps 3 Anl. 13 fn 14 feet, 81 in. 4 pts. 


13,14 . 
— No 


* 


f 
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Noto, In meaſuring roofing, no deduction 1 is. made for Ay 
lights, chimney-ſhafts, xc. 
In meaſuring flooring from the content of the w! hols 4s 
in feet, take the content of the vacancy for the ſtairs, heartbs, 
Sc. in feet, and the remainder is the true content; which, 


bring into ſqrares as before. 


Note, In partitioving, you muſt meaſure. the FEY 4656 
caſes, and windows by themſelves and deduct their contents: 
out of the whole, except by agreement they are inciuded z, 


and then you muſt mention it in the written agreement, doors 
door caſes, and windows included, 


There are divers ſorts of carpenter” s work belonging to a 
building, viz. Cantavalier cornice, modillion-cornice, plain- 


cornice, guttering, rail and balluſters, lintel, penthouſe cor- 


nice, timber-front, ſtory, breſt ſommers, thelving, dreſſing, | 


Ke. all which are meaſured by lineal or running meaſure. 
There are alſo doors and door-caſes, lantern light with their 


ornaments, balcony doors, and cafes, cellar doors and curbs, 


columns and pilaſters, cupolas, &c. all which are valued by 


the PRES | 
Carpenters 17 ork i ts done at the flowing prices, viz. 5 
„ 6-& 
N Flooring, fnding boards, the ha. | . 
Not finding boards, from 28. Gd. to 0 8 
Roofing with oak, 5 157i: „ 0: 
Not finding Timber — — 0-13 0 
Partioning per ſquare, — — „ 4 
Not finding timber | V_ 47.0: 
Stairs with rails, and balluſters as. £426 0 
Sawing of oak, and elm per 100 foot, 0 22 6: 
Fences for trees, — 0 1 8 


Oak timber is commonly ſold for 40s. per ton (that i is 40 
ſolid feet) in the place; aſh 30s and elm 288 per ton. 
Note, Carpenters meaſure the timber frames of any build. 


ing (which they call the carcaſe, by the ſquare of 10 luper- 


4a meaſure, or 100 ſquare feet, as hinted before. 


| Sawpers Work; 


N 23 place it may not be improper to ſay fomet! hing in 
relation to the method uſed by ſawyers, in meaſuring their 


work. When they work by the great, (as they ay) moſt 
commonly they meaſure their work by the ſuperficial foot, 
ſo there is no great difficulty in taking the dimenſions; for 


ney account the depth of the kerf for the breadth, and the, 
» EV leng: h. 


- — 


1 * „ 
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length for the length. The dimenſions being thus taken in 


found the number o 


7 ⁵˙O nao. r — — — — — —— EE — in * 


* 


feet, the content of one kerf ſuperficial may be found by 
multiplying the length by the breadth; and then having 

Fleet in one kerf, multiply it by the 
number of kerfs, of the ſame dimenſions, and you will have 
the number of feet in them all 


Note 1ſt. When thus they have caft up the whole content 
of their work in feet, they are paid for it by the hundred, 
- that is, 100 feet. LY 3 att 


24ly. That if the kerf be but fix inches or leſs in depth ; 


then they have a cuſtom to be paid for kerf and a half, (as 
they expreſs it), 1. e. for half as much more as it comes to 
by me-ſure: and the reaſon they give for it is, that the trou- 
ble is ſo much the more on account of often ſhifting or re- 
moving and new binding their timber, and therefore they 
inſiſt on it as a euſtomary price. 8 5 
3dly. For breaking work, that is, for cutting a piece of 
timber or tree through the middle, and flabbing it, (2. e. cut- 
ting off the outſide pieces,) if the kerf be more than 12 or 
13 inches deep, they are paid by the foot lineal or running 

_ meaſure, at different prices, according to the various depths 
of the kerf; and are as follows; 5 8 8 


Inches deep, dr qrs. 
18 | 21 
20 1 
22 
"ui . 
26 2 b per foot. 
29 [ | MES 
30 * 
32 | 
36 


4thly. In ſome places it is cuſtomary to allow the ſawyer 


GG DLs 


but one breaking ketf in a tree, though there be never ſo 
many kerſs deep in it, But ſome ſawyers claim to have half 
breaking work, and half hundred work; that 1s, they 
bave four kerfs deep, then they will have two breaking- work, es 


and the other two hundred-work. NN fe | 

Sthly. In ſawing bevil work, as hipps, ſleepers, &c. poſt, 
&c. in bevil frames, poſts, or puncheons in polygonal turvets, 
&c. alſo contrails, &c. for theſe they work by the hundred, 


but always reckon kerf and half for ſuch ſort of work that 
is they reckon half as many more feet of work than there is 
call) performed, 5363 


Bricke 


x Ws 


— 


—ů e 


— — 


— 


— 1— — ; 
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Brick!, layers and Taler Mort. 2; 


Of Walling. 


ALLING i is meaſured by the rod datute Wente 
being 272 feet and 4 ſuperficial, The method of ti. 


king their dimenſions is thus: for a wall round an orchard, 


or the like, they meaſure the length by a line, going over 


the buttredſes 3 and for the height they meaſure over the 


mouldings (preſſing the line into chem) even to the middle 


of the coping; they 1: kewiſe tnke notice of the thicknels of 
the wall, that is, how many half bricks in length the wall 18 


in Knee : for three halſ-bricks. that is a brick” in length, 
and one in breadth, is ſtandard thickneſs; and all wa! il, 


whether leſs ar more, mult be reduced to that thickneſs by N 
this rule, viz. Multiply the product of the length and height, 
by the number of half-bricks that the wall is in thickneſs; 
which product divide by 3, and then the quotient by 272, 
(the x being generally negleQtcd in vulgar working,) and 
the quotient will be rods, at a brick. and a half thick land- 
ard meaſure. | | | 


Example, 


Admit the face of the al meaſure 4005 feet, 404 the 
thieknel⸗ be two bricks and a halt, or five halt bricks thick, 


how my rods doth it contain? 


. 


* Y er; 
. 6808 025 rods al. 


1363 
ts). 
When the work is wro: Dught decimally, then y Iu 4171 le by 
2721 or 272,25, W which gives the quotieut fo newly less. 


＋— 


But the mcaſuring of brick work may be thortened, by ha- 
ving the rod of 164 centefimally divided into 100 Lava parts, 


with which you take the dimenſions, and the Jength of tue 


wall in thoſe rods; and 100 parts multiplied oy the height 
give the content in rods, of any well that is a brick 1 


half thick. Deduction matt be made for door s, windows, &e, - 


23 5 X 1 


— — — — — — 
2 —Pꝑñ ! edna FRA en OO OOO — — 
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A table to reduce brick-work to ſtandard meaſure, 1, e. a 
brick and 4 half thick, N TS b 
Brick . 2 


U 


14 Suübtract 


FF. -+. ll . to a brick and half, 
W Multipl. by . | _ 
5 5 Example. 5 

| Suppole a garden wall to be 254 feet round, and 12 feet 
7 inches high, and 3 bricks thick, how many rods doth it 


contain? 


254 -- In this operation the 
1 UT aggregate, or total, is 
; — multiplied by 2, becauſe 
In. 753048 twice z is 6, the number 
5 1 | | of half bricks ; and that 
172 21—2 ke reduces the work to | 
* 1. — e ſtandard meaſure, as bỹß 


3196—2 - the table"Wove.. 


2727639240234 red... 
5 | Of Chiunneys. 


This brick-work is commonly agreed for by the hearth 
and alſo ſometimes by the rod; and the method of taking di- 
menſions is thus: If the chimney ſtands ſingly, not leaning a- 
gainſt, or being in a wall, and worked up right over the man- 
_ tle tree to the next floor, it is girt about the | breaſt for the 
length, and the heicht of the ſtory is taken for the breadth, and 
the thickneſs of the jaumbs for the thickneſs. But if a chim - 
ney ſtands againſt, or in a wall, which is before meaſured with 
the reſt of the building, then the breadth of the breaſt or 
front, together with the depth of the two jaumbs is the 

length; the héight ofthe Rory the breadth, and the thickneſs 


of the jaumbs the thickne's, But if the chimney ſtands in = 


the corner of a room, and has no jaumbs, then the breadth of 
the breaſt is the hreadth, the height of the Rory the length, 
and the thickneſs the thickneſs. And for the ſhaft, it is com- 
monly girt in the ſmalleſt part, for the length: and the thick- 
neſs on both ſides, for the thickneſs; in confideration of the 
_ widths, pargiting, ſcaffolding, &c. 3 
| 1255 | | 5 Note, 


Ho For ſtripping. without taking donn, mo 
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Note, There is nothing to be deducted for the vacancy be- 


tween the hearth and the mantle tree, becauſe of the widths 
and the thickening for the next hearth above. 


Gable ends. 


Take half the nerpendicylar ſor the breadth, and che width 
of the houſe for the length, or half the width of the houſe for 
the breadth, and the perpendicular for the length, which 
brings the meaſure to an oblong, the content of which is found 
dy multiplying the length by the breadth, cc. 
Note, There are ſeveral other things in bricklayers work, 
as cornice, facias, ſtraight arches cheme arches, hipps and vals : 
leys, in tiling and water courſes: all which are meaſured by 


the foot lineal, or running meaſure, Allo piets, PRO, ruſtic | 
work, &c, which are : valued by the Piece. 5 8 


ä Prices | | 
For walls, finding materials, o oper rod. 
Not finding materials, 10 o ditto. 
For tiling, finding materials, 5 o per ſqu. 
Not finding materials, 5 o ditto, 


For tiling, an ann, except 


Giles: 0 10 2 per red. 2 


5 6 ditto. 
With taking down, > 0 ditto. 
Foe pointing, 3 ditto. 


| Paving, 


"Pavement for cellars, with houſes, &c. is meaſured by the 
ſquare yard, | 


Example, 


If a cellar, walli houſe, or court-yard be paved with bricks, 

N pitched with pebble, being 9 yards 2 feet long, and 6 
yards 2 feet hroad ; how many yards ſquare doth it contain? 
Auſ. 64 yards I and 2 I dest, as by the dds. work, ; 
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1 5 
6. 0--:: 3 08 
4 3 88 
£ BF: — 
DS 64-244 Ad 4 : 
. Here the anſwer is found by three dif- 
ferent operations, and the reſult of each 


20 


CI is the ſame. 


VVT Slating. „%% Te WJ oh 
Is valued by the ſquare of 100 feet; in ſome places by the 
rod of 18 feet ſquare; that is 36 ſquare yards, or 324 fee 


Note, In tiling and ſlating, where there are gutters and 
valleys, there is commonly an allowance, which is to take 
the length of the roof all along upon the ridge which makes 
the gutter double meaſure; which in ſome places is allowed, 
in others not, Sometimes there is an addition, for hollow 
ware, that is, ridge tiles, gutter tiles, corner and dormartiles, 


and here cuſtoms differ; for in ſome places they account one 


ſuperficial foot for every foot lineal or.running meaſure; then 
100 feet lineal is reckoned a ſquare, In other places, for e- 
very 100 of ſuch tiles they reckon one ſquare, | | 

„ Plaſterirg. 8 
Is of two kinds, viz, Firſt, work lathed and plaſtered, 
ſometimes called ceiling. Secondly, plaſtering upon brick 
work, or between the quarters in partitioaing, by ſome call- 
ed rendering , both which are meaſured by the yard ſquare, 
as the joiners and painters do, In taking dimenſions of ceil- 
ing, it the room be wainſcotted, they conſider how far the core ⸗ 
nice bears into the room, by putting up a tick perpendicular 
to the ceiling, Cloſe to the edge of the uppermolt part of the 
cornice; end meaſure the diſtance from the perpendicular 
tick to the Walnſcot; twice which diſtance mult be deduc- 


ted from the length and breadih of the room taken upon the 


floor, and the reinainder is the true length and breadih of 
| „ | the 
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the ceiling: As ſuppoſe a floor is 24 feet long, and 18 feet 


1 broad, and the cornice ſhoots out 6 inches; deduct a foot for 


both ends, and the length of the ceiling is 23 feet; and the 
fame for the breadth it leaves 17 feet broad; which mul- 
tiplied together, gives the content, 391 feet, or 43 yards and 
r Cd Oo eg | 
5 Example. 


23 feet the length. 
17 feet broad. 
— 

gr 


— 
MM. 

TY 

ku 


| a If the ceiling of a room be | 19 feet 10 5 one-way, and 1 7 
feet 6 the other, how many ſquare yards doth it contaiv? 
Y By croſs multiplication, thus: = 


19 10 
7 8 
1 
. 
14 2 
5 

5 


9) 347 1 (38 Yds, 5 feet 1 Inch.“ . 

. How many yards ſquare are their in a piece of plaiſtering 

| that is 47 feet 4 inches 7 parts long, and 18 feet broad? 
"Bb - I. Fr. - 58 1 

. 5 

8 zz times 6 is 18 


142 5 
et 


9)852 10 6 (94 yards, 6 feet, 10. inch. 6 parts. 
| 5 Prices 


— 


= 
: * 
13 — * * 1 


„ ” — ens - —— RES — * 9 - 
— — 2 * 8 = 2 
” - $ rn 
” a r — * aa ants” — 
5 * 4 Ny" 3 r e tips tf Hana om a Gree Sr I i RES $ 8 — 
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For plain cornice, about 


For rough fone wall, with lime, 16 feet 4 x 4 long 4. 


© Without lime, per rod, —— 0 
Paving, 58 the ſtone, and all workmantkip pe? A 


| | | Prices per yard. „„ 
For every yard of common l ending laths, 8 3 
nails, We, | 
Not fiuding ats — — O 47 
For White waſhing with ige. 0 18 
Partitionir, g, finding all materials. — „ 


M. alons MPorł. 


HE maſons work, conſiſting of a one, is of two ſorts 
_ viz. ſuperficial and ſolid. Paver. ents, and the face of 
ſtone walls houſes &c. are meaſured as brick work, If the 


work have ornaments, as capitals, pilaſters, rails, and ballu- 
. Hers, &c. then they are valued AF ine Jews | | 


, 
For every 666 of plain . in walls, ke. © 


1 foot high, per rod 


on > 8 


{quare foot | 
ES Bright of Srone ond Urn. 8 55 
„ paving 1d. per foot; rough aſher, or - coping, 14d. 


wo per foot; fine aſher 3d. per foot; baſe per foot 1d, cacbe 2; 
per foot 6d. uras 3 feet high 11. 4 feet high 11. 108. 5 feet 
* 21. and 6 feet high 31. 


IJ aud M eaſure, 


AND is uſually meaſured by the acre, The dimen- 
ions are taken with a chain of four poles in length 


which is divided into 100 parts, called links; and 10 ſquare, | 


chains make an acre, Let them be 10 in length. and 1 in 
breadth, or « in length and 2 in breadth, &c. or 160 (quare | 


poles ; but to find its content (if not regularly ſquare) it 


3s generally divided into triangles: Thus a piece of land.of 


| 4 ſides (if not ſquare), may be divided into two triangles,, 


pieces of 5 ſides into 3, and a6 ſided piece into 4 triangles, 55 


To Meaſure a Triangle. 


Admit the longeſt fide of the following triangle, viz. A 
D to be 56 poles, and the perpendicular or doted line B C 
to be 30 poles; multiply 56, (the baſe) by 15, the half of 


the perpendicular B C, and it produces 1140. Or if you 


nan the whole perpendicular by halt the baſe (or wg . 
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Ade) it will produce the ſame; 
ſquare poles in an acre) the quotient gives the content o 


that piece of land in acres; and what remains : 
: 89 @ : m 1 
and divide by the ſame Avio, ind K 4 ans multiply by 4, 


o . * » 199 
which, divided by 160, (the 


l | uotes roods, &c. 
it Note, Always the perpendicular is drawn from the 57 oſite 
= angle to the baſe, or longeſt ſide, as in the following foure | 
1 | TH 
7 he operation Os $-- 


J 
15 Half tue perpendicular. 

46 101140 (7 acres g, or 4. 
VVVVVVVVVV Et 
All other pieces of land (for the moſt part) muſt'be divi- 
dd d into triangles, and when meaſured, their contents added 
3 e ig OA 
_ "Suppoſe an oblong plat of ground contain 35 poles broad, 

and 185 poles long: how man, acres is the content ? na 

. FE: Rule. N e 
Multiply the length in poles by the breadth, and divide 

the product by 160, (the ſquare poles in an acre), and the 
quotient will be the anſwer in acres; and if the remainder 


| „ Bod © | Jo One , 
Be 5 its value is 10 of an acres 
* 40 5 3 CT | | 


Th 
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EE The Work, 


185 the kagth. 
35 the breadth, 


 ) 2p The content is 40 acres 
$55 2, and 45 poles, or almoſt 
| | _ok—— 40 acres 5 and a half, 
— 460)6475(401 acies- | 


640 


"JS. 
deduRt 40 a quarter. | 


3 5 21 remain. 2 


By the four Pole Chain, | 


Example There is a plat of ground which contains 46 = 


chains and 25 links in breadth, and 57 chains and 30 links i in 
length what | is the contents of that piece of land * Fc 

| | ©. Lank... 

57, 30 length. 

16, 25 breadth. 


28650 

11460 

34380 
| 8 
acres 92 | I 1250 cut off two places. 
1 75 1 


No roods, _ 3 


moles 18 If 060)92 ae. O rood, 18 pole , Anl. 

Note, 4 roods or rods in one acre, 40 poles one 1 or 
rod, ſo that 1 rood or rod is I quarter of an acre. | 

Note alſo, that the above chain, commonly called Gunter's 
chain, contains 4 ſtatute poles in 100 links, ſo that any num- 
ber of chains are no more than fo many 190 links, as 4 chains 
are 400 links, and 6 chains are 600 links, &c. 160 flatute 
poles are an acre, each pole being 16 feet and a half; there- 
tore in a ſquare chain there are 16 ſquare poles 3 and if you 
divide 150 (the ſquare poles i in an acre) by 16 (the ſquare 


poles in a chain) the quotient is 10, the ſquare chains in an a- 
ere. 


8 . 


A Cs” 
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1 ſquare chain contains 10,000 ſquare links, (or 100 mul- 


tiplied by 100}, and therefore it follows that an acre con- 
tains 100,000 ſquare links. 
To reduce Statute to Cuftomary Meaſare, 
| According to a ſtatute made in the 33d of Edward the firſt, 


and another in the 25th of Queen Elizabeth, a ſtatute poles 5 


is 16 feet and an half long, (as ſaid before): but in divers 
parts of England there are uſed poles of 18, others of 21, 

and ſome of 24 fect long, called cuſtomary meaſure, being 
an uſe according to the humour or cuſtom of the place where 
they are taken. To turn therefore one ſort of meaſure into 


the other, admit ſtatute meaſure to be turned into cuſtomary, 


do thus: Multiply the number of acres, roods, and poles 


ſtatute meaſure, by the {ſquare half yards, or ſquare half feet 
in a ſquare pole of ſtatutę meaſure, and divide the product 1 
byy the ſquare half yards, or ſquare half feet, contained in the 
pole of. the meaſure caſtomary, and the quotient gives the 


 anſiver i in the 1 W e roods, &c. 
| Example. 


In 172 acres fiatute meaſure, how many acres 5 of 18 feet 


to the pole or perch? _ 
_ acres 172 ftatute meaſure. 
821 ſquare bal le, 


1440208120144 7 AA acres cullomary meaſure, 


In a ſtatute pole are 11 half yards, which ſquared make 
121 ſquare half yards; and in a ſquare pole of 18 feet, are 


144 ſquare half yards, &c. For the remainder work as be- 


fore, viz, by multiplying it by 4, &c. and the next remainder 


by 40, &c. as ſpoke to before: ſo that the anſwer is, that 
172 acres ſtatute meaſure, make 144 aces, 2 roods and 4 
. of ſuch cuſtomary meaſure, 
| An Example of the contrary. 

In 543 cuſtomary acres of 18 feet to the pole, how man 
acres of ſtatute meaſure, being 9 fot and a half to the pole. 

543 cuſtomary. 

144 {ſquare half yards in a cuſtomary acre. 


2172 
2172 
543 


223)78192(646 latte acres. 
726 


—. 8 


o 8 7 
\ 
4 We 1 8 e S 8 > > Es 
r a 6 — e . ] 
Pp Ww + E " * 2 —— he 


1 * 23 . N 22 
er bg 8 
N B 2 . 0 a — 
— 3—̃ ⁵² *! E': ßT½ 
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The remainder 26 multiplied by 4, produces 104, which 
not amounting to a rood ſhould be multiplied by 40, their 
product is 4160, which divided by 121, quotes 34 perches, 


and 46 remains. So the anſwer is, that 543 cuſtomary acres, 


of 18 feet to the ng. * 646 acres, 34 poles, and F gr of | ; 


pole. by 


Note, Cuſtomary acres, as well as ſtatute acres, contain 
160 ſquare poles or porches 3 j the exceſs of * by the 


. of the pole. 
0¹ M aſure. 


T5 that of timber, ſtone, digging, Equide, c. iT "Le rule 


for working is, to multiply the length taken in inches, 


and the breadth together, and then that product by the depth 


or thickneſs, and the laſt product will be the content in cu- 
bic inches; which if timber or ſtone, divide by 1728, (the 
| cubic inches ina foot ſolid), and the quorent * the con- 


tent in folid feet. | 
SID  Trample, 85 


1. a tree be 16 feet long, and 18] inches dure, hw many 


ſolid feet doth it contain 1 
: * | 1; | 


ET 3 e 
324 192 the length i in 8 
5 324 breadth and 8 
768 
576 


8 70 "OP feet. | 
e : : 5 
10368 


WT 


 Decimally; 


COR > — * 
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. By Practice. 
5 } 5 7 = 
| 25 . a 1 — 
16 . 65 inches 
55 o⁰ Anſ. ö 23 
185 4 times 4 is 6, 
„** 
feet z36—0 Anſ, 


In folid meaſure, = 
40 feet of _ 
; 50 of hewn 
1728 inches is a foot of ſtone or timber, 
27 feet is a yard, 
282 inches is a gallon of ale or r beer. 
231 inches is a gallon of wine. 


Naber is 4 ton or load, 


: - PX. 66 2 | » 


| Suppoſe there is given an oblong piece of timber, whoſe Ep 
breadth: is 2,25, and thickneſs t, 64 feet, and length 3.65 5 


5 beet how many ſolid feet are contained therein? | 
„„ 4,36 brandi. 
oY 64 thickneſs, 
yoo 
1350 
225 
I 6900 1 9 
| f 36,5 length 1 0 . 
184500 8 | 
221400 
* | 116700. | ” 


1 134,68 500 Aal. 1 34,68 5 ſolid F. or 1 343 * neatly« 


Of Tiinber Meaſure. 


THEN at any time vou would know the content of 


any piece of timber by vulgar or decimal arithmetic, 
obſerve what follows, viz. The tice being girted and one 


fourth part taken for the fide of the (quire ; multiply the 


len gth of the fide of the . in inches into itſelf, and that 


K2 product 


2 — — by 27 — — Ar 


— % 


* 3 ei 


OS hepa x 


; - F a * 
= * S —— — —— " a 
< 


ASD 


— — 
ws 2 * 
— 
—— — — — —— 
. 


C c OE Sat a Ee te oe Ms AA. 
1 i - 
j 


PPP 
* 4 : - 
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f 
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F 
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44 
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product by the length i in feet“: which laſt product divide by | 


144; but if you multiply by the length in inches, then your 


diviſor muſt be 1728; and if any remain, divide ſuch re- 


mainder 30 5 12, and the quotient will be the odd inches, 
| Example, 


Suppoſe a piece of timber 15 feet long, and a quarter a | 


the e 42 inches; what is the content of that piece ? 


Toe Work. 42 inches the fide ct the ſquare . 


42 


1764 
Iz feet in 1 length. 


e Anf. 
"A44" > | 


Y 2206 
1152 
540 

432 


12) 108 (9 inches. | 


5 
Note, In this example 1764 is multiplied. by 15 in one 
line, 
But the foregoing example may be worked ſhorter by de- 
cimals, thus: 


Square 4 $58 3,5 the ſide of the ſquare 42 inches, 


} 


i7s = D 
10% . 
12,25 the product a are . 

I5 feet the e . 

— 
6125 
1225 


6 


183,75 the cont- Viz, 183 x 1s Or þ as before, 2 
But 


at 
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But this common way of taking 4 2 of the compaſs for the 


fide of a ſquare, which is equal to the content of the circle 


in round timber, is erroneous, and gives the ſolidity fome- 
what leſs than the true content : but the true way is to mul- 


tiply half the diameter by half the compaſs, and then that 
product multiply by the length, which divide by 1728, and _ 
the quotient is the content. If you cannot come to meature 
the end of the piece, you may know the diameter by this 
proportion, viz. as 22 is to 7, ſo is the compaſs to the dia- 
meter. Or you may fiad the * on a ſquare of a round 
piece of timber by this 
rule, viz, Multiply 2821 2821 5 
by the inches of the com- In. 66 the compaſs. 
paſs, and cut off 41 fi- 
gures to the right hand 16926 
of the product. | - 0989 £ 


1806186 Anſ. 18 £ TG 1 e 
Having the breadth and. depth of a piece of timber or 


ſtone; to know how much in length of it will make a folid 


foot; multiply one by the other, nnd let the Toad be . 
divifor to 1728, thus ; 5 | 


24 broad. 
18 thick. 
192 
. 0 
432) 1736 (4 inches in e 
5 1728 


And that you may make a table to ſerve all dreaditi 6 
depths, by which much labour may be ſaved in multiplying 
and dividing, and yet meaſure any piece of timber thereby 


= very exactly. 


In ſquare timber, you muſt make the inches ſquared a di- 


viſor to 1728, and the quotient will be the anſwer in inches 
of length, and that will make a foot ſolid, 


Example. If a piece of timber be $ inches Fuare, bet = } 
length of it vin make a foot ? Pans — 


1 ( 


< - 
- —¼ — 2 A 


i folid yards? 
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64) 1728 (7 Anſwer, 27 inches, or 2 ſeet 
128 3 inches in — 

448 
£ 448 


(0) 
Here the ſquare of 8 1s 64 &e. 


| Again, Suppole a piece be 18 inches * what age 


will make a foot? Anſwer, 5 inches and . 
The ſquare of 18 is 324) 1728 (5723 or x 
2 1620 e 


| (108) 


he abe way Tu tapering Rabe is by this methed, | 
viz, take the dimenſions in the middle, and multiply that by 
the length, which is not accurate; but if the dimenſions be 
taken in ſeveral places, and the Mean be uſed, the content : 


8 thus found will be near the truth. 


Digging. 


8 TTY by the ſo!id yard of 27 feet ; that 3 is, 4 times 5 


is 9, and 3 times 9 is 27, by which are Wend vaults, 
cellars, clay for bricks, &c. Other things are meaſured by 
the floor of 324 ſolid feet. 


Example 1, If a vault or cellar be digged 9 [fant deep, 4 


feet 2 long. and 3 feet 9 inches broad; what 1 is its content 


Feet. 
4 + long 
| ro 


404 | 
1 F. 9 broad. 
| Sa | 121 4 
6 inches - 20 2 
„„ NEL mand 


27) 1514 (5 yards, 16 feet 4 


16 


Example 


* 1 
+ 
1 
F 
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Example 2. 


How many yards of digging will there be i in a vault that i is 


Y F. 4 long, 8 F. 8 broad, and 7 a 
5 3 times 5 is TY : 


76 0 


N ES ; gs 


"2906 x 104 
7 3 
2778 2 4 
5 198 $5: 


— — — 


| Yd. F. In. 
27) 2976 80 6 6 8 


CIS 


2 
8. 


Example. 3. There i is a mote that | is 648 feet” t. long, 24 


feet broad, and 9 feet deep; how many floors? 
c 648 long. 
24 broad. 
2592 
1296 


15552 
9 


Divide by 324) 5 (432 floors, Anſ. 


— — 


10) 


Solid bodies being frequently painted, it is niet to 
know how to find their ſuperficialicy : To find the {unerficial 


' - content of a ſquare, or many ſided round pillar: muluply the 
| | um 
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ſum of the lides, or circumference, by the height in feet; and 


the product, divided by g, will be ſquare yards, 


Ta Globe, 
Multiply the eircunleiince 4 in feet by itſelf, and then that 


product by this decimal, 0,035 5 3678, and this laſt product, will 1 5 


be the content in yards, 


To find the ſuperficial content of a pyramid or cone, ahi ; 
_ ply half the ſum of the ſides, or half the circumference of the 


baſe by the ſlant height in feet and. the product, divided oy . 


9, will be ſquare yards. "pe 
If the pyramid or cone be not complate; that is, if a part 15 
add together the circumferences at top 


and bottom, and half Their ſum, being multiplied by the flant 
height, will be the ſuperficial content. 


Note. A ſolid yard ſquare of clay will make about 7 or 
800'bricks : and the price of making 1 is 7 or 8s. a thouſand : 
3 bags (or buſhe}) and a half of * and half a load of ſand, 


will lay 1800 bricks, 


_ 


Joo iel = 
leco plain tiles 
—— bags 1 Cut. of lime. 


Tr may not here be i improper, as well for refreſhing hs me- 
mory, as for improving the underſtanding, and forming the 
mind with proper notions and ideas of meaſuring, to give a 
ſhort repetition by demonſtrative geometrical figures, to ex- 
plain what hath been verbally and arithmaetically before ex- 
preſſed. 


And firſt for planometry, or end or flat meaſure 4 


l a load. ; 


| ſome of which is meaſured by the foot ſquare; as are boards, | 


glaſs, marble, freeſtone, and pavements, the dimenſions are 
taken 1 in feet and inches, and the content given in ſquare feet. 
Example 1. Suppoſe there is an oblong or long ſquare, 
- be it be board, glaſs, or p:vement, &c. that contains on the 
longeſt fide (or the length) 24 fack and a half, and the ſhort- 
elt ſide (or CI 14 x, as in ths following figures Viz, 


- 


is 
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"7 2& x 
= Area in tout is 
| | F. 12 
8 349 F. 124 
| 1425 breadth. 
24, 5 1 
7125 
5700 
2850 
5 125 55 
Rule. Moldply the length by the breadth, and cut of as 
many places to the right boad- as ere are decin als in the 


= length and breadth, 
Example 2. Suppoſe a board or piece of glaſs be in the 
form of figure the firſt, called rhombus, that is in the eye of 


a common pane of glaſs, or diamond ſquare, 
Rule, To meaſure which, multiply the breadth, A. B. 5 


the length of any of the ſides, (for they are all equal) and cut 


off as many places to the right hand as there are decimal pla- 


ce—'ecs in both multiplicand and multiplier, as hinted before: As 
ſuppoſe the breadth A. B. 8 feet 38 parts, and the length of 
the ſide to be 8 feet, 52 parts; then the work will be 


thus, 
F., P. | | Here the n is as in 
8, 52 Whole numbers, and the content or 
„ anſwer is Tound to be 71 ſquare 
— feet, and ss ten theulangs of a 
6816 N foot, or 4 inches +. 
W 
58165 
71,3976 


3976 is ſeparated hs a comma, as above directed, and are 


ſo many 100co parts of a foot. 


* Example 3. Again, admit a piece of meaſurement to be the 
form of figure the ſecond, called a rhomboides; its length 17 


| feet 2 PN and Its breadth 1 foot 58 Pts. 


- 45 — 1 — * he fs 
X37 >> - = >» = he SOON SHEEN ne” 


— 
4 r * 
— rery cs nie I CT 


——ä— — 


— — 


2 


q 


= therefore 1 ſhall deſiſt ſpeaking any further thereto, 


* ſides ; this figure, before it can be meaſured, muſt be divided | 


D 3 — cor y T — 
* — - * * 1 a 5 * oy * * v * 
e 1 777 Or” aaron 
T . y " 7 * þ * 
* 
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„ 1 Ine forementioned boys 
17,25 length. hath its oppoſite ſides equal» | 
8, 58 breadth. 95 and its oppoſite angles alike . 
7585 10 | 
8625 
1 


148, 0050 Anf. the content is 440 feet, hs : - ] 
: Once more, 


"Suppoſe. a beard; piece of glaſs, pavement, or piece of land, 


| to repreſent, or be in form of a triangle, or three cornered £ 


figure, expreſſed as in the ſhape of figure the third, every tri- 
angle is half an oblong, whoſe length and breadth i is equal to 


the perpendicular and baſe, 


Note, the dotted line is the perpendicular, the borton line 
the baſe, and the line from the top of the perpendicular to the 
left angle of the baſe is called the hy pothenuſe. 


The meaſuring of a triangle hath been already ſhewny and _ 


The fourth figure is called the trapeziom, and conſifls of 5 


r 


into · two triangles, thus, viz. by a line drawn from one angle 

or corner, to the angle oppoſite to it, as in the figure. 
Lxample 4. Suppoſe the dimenſions of the trapezium be- 4 

fore deſcribed to be, viz. the baſe 16 F. 67; the one perden - 


dicular 12 F. 50 and the other 9 F. 68 (as in * $, _ |: 


is the content? 

The Operation,  _ F. p. 
One perpendicular 12,0% 4 
The other 1 8 9,68 add 


5 The huh 22,18 
The half ſum is 1 1,09 which 


maktiply by the whole baſe . \ 


1 as 


which 3 is 184 feet and 10s of a foot, equal to 10 inches 
and an half, | 


Note, If two Aides of a ann are "WY that i is, equi» 
diſtant, then add them together, and half the ſum multiplied 
by the neareſt diſtance between thoſe two fides gives the core - 


tents 
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tent, Or if you meaſure in the middle between two ſides or 
lines that are of equal length, the anſwer will be the ſame. 


Note alſo, The painting, plaſtering, &c. of irregular pieces 
in the form of triangles, or not, if divided as above, may be 


{ meaſured as before; and brought into yards (if the content is 
to be ſo ins in) by: dividing by 9. as before thewn, 


Of Regular Figures. 


1IGURES that have. more than four ſides, are called poly- 7 
gons, and thoſe of them that have their tides and angles | 


pen, are called regular polygons. 


Regular polvgons have their names from the number of 


gdes ; thus A Agar having 
85 1 Trigon, or equilateral range. 
Tetragon, or ſquare. e 
Pentegon. 1 55 
1 Hexagon. 
& xo equal fides, is | Tome” 

[7 Fe * |] Nonagon, 

I Decagon. 
___ ] Vadecagon. 
 Dodecagon. | 
| Quindecagon, 

The area of a pentagon may be found by multi plying 1 the 


quare of its fide by the number 1, 204774 


Thus, if the fide of a pentagon be (1 feet, then the ſquare . ; 


thereof will be 11 times 11, or 121 feet, 
Multiply by 1,7204774 
121 
17204774 
34409548 
I 73007.1% 


208. 1777654 


Therefore the area of the Pente ron will be u; wards of 208 290 


Hquare feet. 3 
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duct will b be the area. 


1 „ n * — — 
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In like manner, to find the area of the 


Trigon, fo, 4330127 
Tetragon, I,0000000 
Hexagon, 2,5980762 
Heptagon, 3,6339124 


Octagon, 1 the {quare 4 4,8284271 


Nonagon, of the ſide by 6,1818242 
Deca gon, 7,6942088 g 
Undecagon, l, | | 9.36 56404 
Dodecagon,] t, 1981524 


Of a Circle: Figur- the ninth. 


CIRCLE is contained under one line, called the cir- 


cumference or periphery, as A B C. All right lines, 
drawn from the centre E, to the circumference, are equal 


and called radiuſes, or half diameters; and the long line 
| Brough the centre fem A to C is the diameter. 
To divide a circle in 6 equal parts, extend the contpalſes 


to half the diameter, as from A to the centre E, and the 


Extent applied to the circumference will divide it inte thoſe 


The 3 A 5 deides the clecks into two equal parts, 


| och of which is called a ſemicircle; and if a ſemicircle be 
divided into two equal parts, thoſe parts are called quadrants. 


The queſtions relating to the meaſuring of the circle and 
its parts may be ſolved as follows : 
1. The diameter being given, to find the circumference. 


Rule, Multiply the number 3, 1415927 by the diameter, 
and the product will he the circumference. . 
Note, The number. 3,1476 will be exact . in mot | 


oaſes. 


Example. The diameter of a circle being 11 inches, v what 


is its circumference? 


3,1416 
1 


| $40 
Az. 34.5 576 (or ds 344) inches. 
2. The diameter being given, to find the areas EG. 
Rule. Multiply the number o, 7852982 (or in common 
caſes o, 7854) by the ſquare of the diameter, and the pro- 


Example. 


4a 


— 
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Example. What is the area of that circle whoſe diameter 
is 11 inches? | e 5 e 


q 11 times 11 is 121 9,78 54 

| of 

: 1 4 
75% 


Anl. 9 5,0334 10 0 ele 


Tue circumference being given, to find the diameters, 
Rule: Multiply the number 0,3183099 (or in common. 
053183 1) by the e and the product will be the 


5 | diameter, | 

e Example. What is the diameter of chat circle whoſe cir= 

b cumference 1 18. inne 

3 . e 0,31831 > 

e | e 34.5 

N e : 159155 

** 127324 

5e „ 19 

. e e 

FE | 5 | Anſ. 10,98 1595 (or non 11 woken, 5 

= OR, circumference of a circle * Wren to find its 

area, — 

er, Rule. Multiply the number 0,079 5775 (or in common 


, 796) by the ſquare of the circumference, the produs will 
oſt be the arca; | | 


3 What is the area ol a circle whole circumte- 


hat rence is 34 4 inches? 
4 = 1190,25 1 
34.5 0, 796 e 
VW 
13890 1071225 
1035 833175 | 
1190,25 Auf. 94,743900 (or almoſt 95) fq, inch. 
mon 5. The area of: a circle being given, to find its diameter, 


pro-] Rule, Multiply the ſquare root of the area by the number 
1 1283), and the product will ve the diameter. | 
ple. 8 Example 


1 


r 


"IA 8 ” N gt "IE 
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Example. What is the diameter of that. circle whole are? + 
45 95,0334, ſquare inches? 


95,2334 %% 1 TY 
187)1403 5 6705 
SS | 3 1 
) 7 1015533 
194509434 1 W 
HS 170 160% 


Anf. The diameter i is 11 inches. # 


b. The area of a circle deing given, to find its circumfe. 


rence. 


Rule. Multipiy the ſquare root of "OE area by the number 


| 3,5449, and the product will be the circumference. 


Example. What is the clrcunſeronce of that circle whoſe 


| weais9 5,0334 ſquare inches? 


95,03 3409,75 3,549 8 


— 


127245 
248143 
319041 


345592775 
Anf, The circumference js 34! inches. 


7. To meaſure the ſector of a circle, See figure 10. 
Caſe the firſt. If the length of the arch D E and the 


ſemi- diameter C E be given: 


Rule. Multiply : he. length of the arch by a 4 the ſemidia- 


meter, and the product will be the area. 

- Caſe the ſecond. If the number of degrees tad in 
the arch, and the ſemi-diameter be given: 
Rule. Multi ply the ſquare of the ſemi- diameter by the | 
number of degrees contained in the arch, and that product by 
the number 0,0087267, and the reſult will be the area required. 


Example. Let the arch conſiſt of 90 degrees, or of the | 
circ ede, and the em · diameter be 31. | 


375 


— ä—— — 
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y 4 "THz 24 6,0087 267 
. 3.5 9 80 11 02,7 
me. 1102, E 
5 105 „ 17 „% 
8 — 5 „ | 872570. — 
r 872670 3 
2 | 1 962018675 ; ] 
1 e . 
e- Seile. or cube meaſure hath been already defined, ta 
well as ſuperficial meaſure) ſome of the fingers of which ; 
er date numbered 6, 7, and 8. - 
T6 To meaſure a ſolid in form of a, cube, which hath length 
ſe breadth and thickneſs all equal, you muſt multiply theſe into 


themſelves, and the la“ product gives the ſolidity or content, © 
either of woodor ſtone, Acube hath fix 82 and i 1s in ſhape : 


like a die, 
Example. What i is the aud of a cube whoſe fide i is 12 | 
inches? 
4 : 12 6 
144 
12 
bem . ſolid inches in a ſolid ſoot. 
he To meaſure a ſolid of an unequal length, breadth, and thick 
neſo, multiply the length by the breadth, and that pro duct by 
a- the height; the laſt product will be the ſolidity. 


Ry Example. What is the ſolidity of a block of marble, vhoſe 
1 f length i is 10 feet, breadth 5 4 es, md 0% 35 feet ? 
3 $TS | | 
3,5 
2875 
1725 


20,125 
10 


201,25 the folidity. 


The cone is meaſured by finding the ſuperficial inches àt 
the bottom or baſe thereof which multiply by one third ? 


'S 2 the 


* 


* 


ry 
Y 
%. 
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the inches in the length, and that product is the ſolid quan- 
tity in inches; which inches divide by * and the quoti- 


* — 
re AK 
— I OR 2 4 RA 


7 


——_—_— 


— ä — > ts 2 ev 


ent gives the anſwer in ſolid feet. 


Example of finding the ſolidity of the cone, decimally, : 4 
; without dividing by 1728. 


Let the diameter of the bale be 2 N 6 inches, and the 
sItitude 10 feet 6 inches. 
25 he diameter. 


2,5 


OY 
50 7; 
6, 25 the ſquare of the diameter, 
7854. e 
3 . 
= | 
5000 
4375 


* | 3 


1 49875 ihe fron of the baſe. 
3, 5 one third of the — 


24543750 
 147202,0, 


—— — — 


171856750 the ſolidity in feet, 


This method may ſerve for tapering timber, or for any o- 
tler thing of the ſhape repreſented in Sgure 7. | 


To Meaſure a Pyramid. 


Rule. Multiply the area of the baſe or bottom by one 
third of the perpendicular height, and the laſt product will be 


» 


the content in ſolid feet; or one third part of the area at the 


baſe, multiplied by the hole altitude, gives the content al- 


10. 


| Examples of both Ways. 
Suppoſe there is given a ſquare py1amid (or figure like a 


ſpire ſteeple) the ſide of whoſe baſe is 4 feet and a half, and 
the perpendicular! eight 18 feet; what is the ſolid con- 


tent? 
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4.5 6,753 of 20,25 the area at the baſe. 
455 18 the whole height. 5 
"#26 -- $400 
. 675 
8 121,50 Anſ. 121, 50 as before, 
64 of the e e ee 
Altitude 


| 1210 Anſwer 121 Feet, 5 Too or . | 
When one ſide of the baſe is longer than the other; as 172 5 
mit one to be 2 F. +, and the other 1 F. 2, then multiply the 
length of the baſe by the breadth, mo. that product by one 
- third of the height as before, | 
If the baſe be any polygon, find its area a by the rule given in 
Page 239; and then multiply it by 4 of the height. | 


To meaſure the Fruflum or Segment, i. e. @ piece or part of a 


Pyramid whoſe cnds are fimilar regular Polygons. 
Multiply together the ſides of the greater and lefſer poly” 


gons; multiply allo the difference of thoſe ſides by itſelf; 
add the 4 part of the ſecond product h the firſt product; 
multiply 'the ſum by the height, and by the number, which 
belongs to the polygon i in Page 230, fo ſhall the laſt pre | 


be the . 
70 meaſure tbe Fruſtum | or Segment ns a Cone, 


Multiply together the diameters at the top and the bot- 


tom of the Frulium ; multiply alſo their difference by itſelf; 


and the 4 vart of the laſt product to the firſt; and wultily 
the ſam by the height of the Fruſtum, and by the number 
0,7853981; fo {hall the laſt product be the ſolidity required, 


Example. What is the ſolidity of the Fruſtum of a Cone; 
the diameter of the greater end being 4 feet, that of the lefler 
end 2 Lo and the height 9 feet? 


2 diff. of diameters. 
2 F 


TT 


0 8 produd of diameters: 4; 4of which is 38 dled 
bs 17 18 9 2 which een by 95 the height, prod: uccs 84. 


s 


„ | Then 15 


1 


N * 
— . — 324% ——— 
9 *** a 2 Lk) — 8 ; * 
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Then mae, 0,78 54 
by 


31416 
ns nl 


Solidity 65, 5736 
07 Grapiag. 


4 

FR 4 
by 
} 
N 


HERE is a near ſort of kindred or affinity between the 
art of meaſuring timber, and that of guaging or mea- 
foring of liquors; for both are performed by cube or ſolid | 
meaſure, and therefore not improper cloſely to follow one an- 
other. For as often as there is found 728 ſolid or cubic inches 
in a piece of timber, (of what form ſoever) ſo many ſolid feet 
it is ſaid to contain. So likewiſe in the art of guaging ſo 
many times as 282 (the ſolid inches in a beer or ale gallon) _ 
are found in any veilel of ſuch liquor, ſo many gallons is ſuch 
a veſſel ſaid to hold. And fo of wine; but in that the diri- 

; for alters, it being 221 ſolid or cubic inches. 

And the gallon oi dry meaſure contains 272 F 1 cubicial ir in- 


— 
* * . 2 * 
Nr : WEI 83 
ws 5 
8 e 
— —  —— —— r . OE OE, - —— — 
5 2 * 


oebes. 

Et! © Note, Every cubical foot in beer or ale meaſure, contains 

| | © gallons and almoſt a pint. : 

| The ſame in wine-meaſure is 7 gallons, KI almoſt 2 8 1 
. A cubical foot of dry meaſure contains 6 gallons and ſome- 


what above one third of a gallon, 
141 inches make 2 quarts of beer or ale; 70 inches 4 2 one 
quart, and 35 inches x a pint. 
Io find the content of any veſſel that hath the "IHR of a 
cube, that i is, a figure whoſe breadth, depth, and length are all 
equal, and is very well Af rs by the Hops of a die com- 
monly play ed withal. 
; Rule. Multiply the fide into itſelf, and then again that 
product by the file ; which laſt product, if for beer or ale, 
divide by 282, the inches in a beer or ale gallon, and for 


* 


PPP ˙ Q 1 wr wes 


— 
r Ir 
. 


vine, brandy, &c. by 231 the inches contained in a wine El 

. 

34 Example. Suppoſe 2 cube, whoſe 905 bs 79 inches, 1 de- 
T7: mand the ſolid contents in beer and wine gallons * ? 


X 7 . 
* I 
\ 1 o c 1 
* . 
1] 
*x!. 


rr rr 4.4 
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79 2382) 493039 (1748 beer or ale gall. 
o/ 

„„ 2110 462 
353 1974 . 
1 e 310 

6241 1364 2 + {8 

» © . — 


Mr Fes —— 2 = 8 


56169 2359 Si: 
Pc} e mn 
8 3 3 
493039 Cube inches. (103) 924 


————— — 


To find the content of a parallopipedon, which is a ſolid 
figure contained under ſix ſides, of which the oppoſites are 
parellel, and of the form of apurs the- int 8 

Rule. Multiply the length by the breadth, and that pro- 
duct by the depth; and then divide by 282 for beer or ale. 

and 231 for wine. | FFC 1 

Example. Admit the length to be 95 inches, and the 
breadth 62 inches, and the depth 23 inches: what is the 
contents in beer and wine gallons? VVV 

231) 135470 (586 wine gallons. 95 length. 

A 62 breadth. 


1997 | 190 
— $70 


282) 135470 (480 beer gallons, 
„ | | 6 
CE 
em, (ie 1 I 
3 Guage a Back or ſquare Tun. DE, 
Example. Suppoſe its length 112 inches, breadth 72 


'| 
: | inches. 
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inches, and its depth 48 inches; what is its contents in ſolid. 
inches, and alſo its contents in Heer gallons ? 


112 length. 2282) 387072 (1372 Gallons, Anſ. 
72 breadth, 9 282, JE 
224 | | 10% 
784 | 846 - 
8064 5 3 
48 depth | 1974 
es = = oo 732 : 
n 5 84 
387072 ſolid inches. (168) 


To bring theſe gallons into barrels, divide them by 36, 5 
; the gallons in a barrel of beer, thus : : 8 


.36) 1372. (33 Anſ. 38 barely” and 1 
108. 8 or S ofa barrel; and for 5 
e the "remainder 168, it is 
292 |  fomething above half a ** 
288 | 5 Ion. 


OO. 
3 The duty of POE upon 1 ale and beer, is 65 


and 6d. per barrel; brewers are allowed three PHT in 
twenty-three for leakage, &c. both for ſtrong and ſmall beer: 
and for ale, two in twenty*two : So that the neat exciſe of 


a barrel of ſirong beer to be paid by the common brewers, 


15 74d. and +7 of a farthing, and of ale, 5s. rad. and 


Vr of a farthing; * for ſmall beer, Is. 314. and 4 of a fare. 


Ws 2 ning. 


How to Guage a Copper, round Tub, or Caſk. 
Tf it be of equal Higneſs both at top and bottom, fad the 


cube inches that it contains, and then bring i it into gallons as 
before. 


But if it be wider at the top than at the bottom, or the 


contrary; then take the width or diameter of the tub ſome- 
what above the middle; next to the broadeſt end, if it be- 
taper; or find the mean diameter thus; ſuppoſe the bung dia- 


meter to be 26 inches, and the head diameter of the caſk. to 


be 2; inches, the difference between which is 3 inches, two 
thirds of which make two inches; which added to the leſ- 
ſer of the two diamz ters, make 25 for the mean diameter 


— 


, | ſous, ht q 


. , TI EIT rr 
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ſought. Having the mean diameter, proceed to find the 
contents in ſolid inches, thus: Firſt ſquare the mean diame- 
ter, multiply that ſquare by 0,7854, and the product will 
give the contents of the liquor at one inch deep, and this mul- 
tiplied by the length will give the ſolid inches in the copper 
%%% (( . 
Example. Suppoſe the mean diameter to be 72 inches, 


and the length 56 inches. 


oY - Z* 4071,5130 
74 e 2 
E144 244290816 
5042 223575080 
5184 ſquare. 5 228004, 7616 | 
e,, 
20736 
2592060 
41472 
36288 


4071, 51 36 contents at 1 inch deep. 


The above found ſolid inches 228004 brought into gal- 
lons, make 808, and 148 ſolid inches remain, ſomething 
above half a gallon; in all 22 barrels, 16 gallons, and 2 of 
beer. „ | | 
Again, Admit the mean diameter of a caſk of wine to be 


= 14 inches, and the length 72 inches, what is the contents in 


wine gallons ? 


14 . , 7854 
14 | | 196 
56 47124 
14 70686 
— 13854 

| 53,9384 2 

72 

3078768 
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23¹ 11083, 5648 (47,9 
- 924 


1843 
1617 Anf. 48 Gallons nearly, 


— co———s_ 


- The content of © Spheroid may be fouud thus ; Seki - 
the ſquare of the ſhorteſt diameter by the longeſt diameter, 

and then divide by 538 for beer gallons, and by 441 for 
wine gallons, 
Example. Suppoſe a Spheroid whoſe ſhorteſt eser is 
74 inches, and the longeſt 125 1 * is the: contents- 
in * — wine gallons * 7 


T4 - 
2 
296 
My: | 


| 5476 the 3 of FE ſhorteſt diameter, 


125 the wages diameter. 


27380 
65712 


539) 684500 (1272 ow of beer. 
* 


0164) 
441)684.00 (1552 gallons ef wine. 


68) 


To find the contents of the Fruſtum of a Sobetold; To 
twice the ſquare of the bung diameter, add once the ſquare 
of the head, and multiply that ſum by the . Then for 

| beer 


L 
. 


— — e 55 " Y 
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beer divide by 1077, and for wine gallons, divide by 882. | 
ö : Example. A cafk whoſe bung diameter is 23 inches, head 9 
diameter 21 inches, and length 27 inches; what is the content | 
in beer and wine pallons ? ke 
= 21 ; 
4 42 : — 
„ QA | 
5 0 1290 twice the ſquare of the bung diameter. 
| 1441) once that of the head diameter, 
=: 5 
27 the length. 
10493 | 
20998 No 
F 
— 882) 40473 (45 wine gallons. 
8163 © $525: „ 
„ Gn. — 
| | $193 
(624) 7 ; 4410 
The Conſtruction of ſome uſeful Geometrical 
33 Es 


1. At a given Point near the middle of a right line given, to 
| erect a Perpendicular, See figure the 146. 
T ET CD be the line given, to have a perpendicular „ 
I rected on it from the point B; with the compaſſes 3 
(opened at a convenient diſtance) place one foot at the point 


B, and with the other make the two marks E and F, on ei- b 
ther ſide of B; then, having the ſame, or any other more | 
convenient diſtance in-the compaſſes, ſet one point on E, and 


with the other deſcribe the arch & G, which being done, 
with out altering the diſtance laſt uſed, ſet one foot at F, and 
OG 8 8 | with 


—— Emma ameneerow— 2 — 
4 l : 8 f , = N * . 9 * N n | e 
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F with the other deſcribe the arch H H, croſſing the former 
— at the point A; through which interſaRioa with a ruler 


draw a line from A to B, which will be perpendicular tothe * 
if Ro NET . 
; 8 1 How to role a perpendicular o on or near the end of aline, | 5 
0 3 This is effected ſeveral ways; but I ſhall inſtance yy two, 
—_ |: --- which are EFF. eaſy.— See figure 15. 
W | | | | as" Fir/t method. . 11 
| 7, bandes the na B be siven to raiſe | a | perpendicular | 
h © neear the end A. | = 
Firſt, open your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, and 


ſet one foot on the point A; and with the other deſcribe ; 
the arch F E PD; then, with ove foot of the compaſſes in 


ad 
— AG 
5 2 
N i ͤ . 


19 D, (they retaining the ſame diſtance) croſs the arch ip E; 
Fi 7 a then ſetting one foot in E, with the other make the 
arch AFG, croſſing the firſt arch in F. Again, ſet one foot 
in F, and with the other deſcribe the ſmall arch H H, croſ- 4 
LY  Gng the former in the point C, to the line AC; fo the line | : 
As 8 drawn, will be the perpendicular required, 5 5 
| 1 * N The ſecond method. 2 
KH nn Admit B be the point given on which to draw the per- 
1 [ pendicular B I, Open the compaſſes to any convenient di- 
| 1 | © Afance; and ſeeting one foot on the point B, pitch dawn 
| 3 4 the aber foot at random, as ſuppoſe at K; then the foot reſt- 
ing in K, turn the other about till it croſs the line AB 
3 2 in L; then draw the line K L, and continue the ſame be- 
? WY  yond K. ſetting off the ſame diſtance K L, (at which the 
19 compaſſes already ſtand) from K to M; fo a line drayyn from 
1 B, through M, will be the perpendicular'required. F 
1 3. How to divide a right line i into two equal parts. See figure 
'Þ | the 16. 1 
4 ! | — * hs line A B be given to be divided i into two e- 
; qual parts. Take in the compaſſes any diſtance above half 
the length A B, and ſetting one foot on the point A, with 
the other draw the arch FD E; then (with the compaſlſes 
' unaltered) ſet one foot in B, and with the other croſs the 
f former arch both above and below the line, in the points 
and G; then a line drawn from F to G hall interſect, or 
1 cut the given line in H, and divide the line A B into equal 
i Py, A H and H B. 
; ; 
3 | a 


1 = 4 1 4 8 
8 2 9 . 7 ” * 
— 2 ä * % E RE IIS 
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Mo with the' other deſcribe the arch H H, croſſing the former 
at the point A; through which interſection with a ruler | 


draw a line from A to 9. which will be — to che 
line CD. 


1 1. How to raiſe a perpendicular on or near the nd of a Tie: = . 
| This is effected ſeveral ways; but I ſhall inſtance only tw o, | 
which ure very ealy, ——Sec figure 15. 


Fir/t method. 


| - Hoppoſe the in B be Hren to raiſe a. | perpendicular 
near the end A. 1 | 
Firſt, open your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, and | 
Tet one foot on the point A; and with the other deſcribe : 
the arch FE D; then, with ove foot of the compaſſes in 
D, (they retaining the ſame diſtance) croſs the arch ip E; | 
and then ſetting one foot in E, with the other make the | 
arch AFG , croffing the firſt arch in F. Again, ſet one foot 
in F, and with the other deſcribe the ſmall arch H H, croſ- | 
| Gng the former in the point C, to the line AC; fo the line 
+ A C deins drawn, will be the perpendicular required, | 


The ſecond method; 


Admit B be the point given on which to draw the x per- 
5 pendicular B I. Open the compaſſes to any convenient di- 
ſtance; and ſeeting one foot on the point B, pitch dawn 
the other foot at random, as ſuppoſe at K; then the foot reſt- 
ing in K, turn the other about till it croſs the line A B 
in L; then draw the line K L, and continue the ſame be- 
yond K, ſetting off the ſame diſtance K L, (at which the 
compaſſes already ſtand) from K to M; ſo a line drayyn from 
--W; through M, will be the perpendicular'required, 


on ; 
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= How to divide a right line into two equal parts. See figure 
the 16th. 


5 Suppoſe the line A B be given to obs divided into two e- 
qual parts. Take in the compaſſes any diſtance above half 
the length A B, and ſetting one foot on the point A, with 

the other draw the arch FD E; then (with the compafſes 
unaltered) ſet one foot in B, ws with the other 8 the 

former arch both above and below the line, in the points F 
and G; then a line drawn from F to G ſhall interſect, or 
cut the given line in H, and divide the line AB into equal 
parts, A H-and H B. „„ | I 
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| 4. A line being given, how to draw another line parallel there- 


unlo, at any distance required, or through any point aſſigned, 


Of parallel lines there are two ſorts, viz. ſtraight, or cir- 


cular: All circles drawn on the ſame centre, whether greater 


or leſſer ones than the other, are ſaid to be parallel or con- 

centric, that 1 is having one common centre. See figure the 
47th.- = 

In this figure the circle A B 0 Di is concentric or ; onretiel 

to the circle E F G H, becauſe both of them are drawn from 


the ſame centre. The line A C is the diameter of the great - 


er circle, and the line E G of the leſſer circle. And all 


right lines drawn from the centre to either of the circumfe- 


rences, are equal with reſpe& to their periphery : and ſuch 


lines are called half diameters, and ſometimes the radius of 
the circle, and will divide the circle into 6 equal parts, each 


containing 60 degrees, and the whole circle 360; into which 


all the prent circles of the ſphere are ſuppoſed to be divided. 


= parallel right liner. | 
Right lined parallels, are lines drawn on a plane of equal 


Tength and diſtance; and though infinitely extended will f 


never meet, and in all parts retain an equal diſtance, ſuch 
as theſe underneath, | e 
JT A 


Cm —— — D 


| Tt 9 draw a right line parellel to 3 right ine at a distance 


given. See bgure the 18th, 


Takein your compaſſes the given diltanee GH; they ſet- 


ting 'one foot in E, draw the arch IK; then moving to O 


deſcribe the arch L M; then laying a ruler on the top of 


the two arches; juſt touching them, draiv the line N O 
which will be parellel to the given line EF, 


| 4 Through any three points 7 not iu a flraight line ) Q dh 
à circle. See ſigure the 19th. 


Let the three points given be A B and C, through 1 : 


it is required a cirele to be drawn, Firſt, ſet one foot of 
the compaſſes in one of the given points, as luppoſe i in A, 
and extend the other foot to B, another of the points, and 
draw the arch of a circle G F D: then (the compaſſes nat 
altered) ſet one foot in B, and with the other croſs the faiq 
arch with two ſmall arches, in the points D E; and draw 
the line D E. 1 Oo one foot i in C, (the compaſſes 
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being at the ſame diſtance) and with the other foot croſs the 


firſt arch G F D in the points F and O, ard dra the line FG, 
cC.roſſing the line D E in the point O, which is the centre 
ſought for ; in which, place one foot of the compaſſes, and 
deſcribe the circle at the diſtance G, A, and it will pais 
through all the given points A, B, and C. | 


0p to make a line of chords geometrically 70 any aff, Cues length 


or radius, 


_ Sie 3 in the art of dialing, there is frequent uſe made 5 
of the line of chords, it is proper here to ſhew the making 1 


thereof. 
A line of Shank hs 90 degrees of the ack of a circle, 


transferred from the limb of the circle to a ſtraight Ine; now _ e 
every circle, whether great or ſmall, is divided (or ſuppoſed. — 


ſo to be) into 360 equal parts, called degrees : ſo the ſemi, 


or half circle, contains 180, the quadrant or quarter 9o, and 2 
| the radius or ſemi-diameter (which is that line with which 


the circle or ſemi-circle is drawn or deſcribed) is always equal 
to Go degrees of that circle which it deſcribes, and therefore 
| Co degrees of a line of chords i is called the radius thereof. 


To mate the line of chords: as in f gure the 20th, 


Firſt draw a line of any length, as C B P, and onthe midl- 5 
dle thereof erect the perpendicular A B: next open your 
compaſſes to the radius or length that you would have your 


line of chords be of; which admit A B, and with that di- 
ſtance on B as the bes, deſcribe or draw the ſemi-circle_ 
C A D, which is divided into two equal parts or quadrants 


by the perpendicular line A B; thirdly, divide the arch cr 


quadrant A P, into go equal parts or degrees; which is dore 
by taking the length of the line A B, and ſetting that di- 
ſtance on the quadrant A D, and from DtoR; fos DR 
60 degrees, and A R 30 degrees ; ; then take the diſtance A 


K, and ſet it from D to S, ſo is the quadrant divided into 
three equal parts, at the points S and K, each containing 20 


degrees: This done, divide the ſeveral ſpaces between A K, 


RS, and S D, into three equal parts, each of which will 


contain 10 degrees, according as the numbers are ſeen and ſet 


apart to them: And theſe again divided into two equal parts, | | 


each part contains 5 degrees, and every one of thoſe into 

imaller, as in the repreſentation ; and ſo the whole quadrant 

is divided into 90 degrees: fourthly, the quadrant ARS D, 
being thus divided into 90 degrees, ſet one foot of the . 


paſſes is in D, and open the foot to A, and deſcribe the arch 
A E F, 


— 3 
2 dolls 
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A E F, touching the line C D, in F, fo is the point F, upon 
bl the right line C D, the chord of go degrees: fifthly, open 
the compaſſes from D to 80 degrees, and deſcribe the arch 
80 G II; ſo ſhall the point H be the chord of 80 degrees: 
ſixthly, open the compaſſes from D to 70, deſcribe the arch 
70 J K, fo is K the chord of 70 degrees. Again, open the 
| _ compaſſcs from D to R, the radius of 60 degrees, and de- 
ſcribe the arch RL B, ſo is the chord of 60 degrees equal 
| to the radius. Do the ſame by 50, 40, 30, 20, and 10, and 
then you will have the line D F divided into 90 unequal. 
"parts; called chords; 44 16 Epure 20, Tn nt ood 
Thus much for the hue af chords frequeutly made uſe of 
in dialling, where there is not the conveniency c having a 
mathematical inſtrument maker near at hand, 
Note, A degree is the 360th part of the globe, or of any 
circle, each of which degrees is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
60 parts, called minutes; ſo that 45 minutes is three quar- 
- ters of a degree, and 30 minutes half a degree, and 25 one 
quarter of eee hn. TORE OT 
«% ̃ tie 
As problems or queſtions in meaſurement, &c. are ſolved 
4 or anſwered arithmetically by the pen, ſo are they allo 
inſtrumentally taken by compaſſes from certain lines, &. or 
rules made for that purpoſe, for the help of thoſe that are 
' _ Ceficient in arithmetic, or for a quicker diſpatch of buſineſs; 
and ſuch performances. are called inſtrumental arithmetic; 
and of theſe inſtruments the moſt in vogue or uſe, are theſe 
three; 1 The Carpenter's plain rule, 2, Gunter's line. 3, 
_ _Coggleſhall's ſliding rule. ns 


a > toc 


| 1. The Carpenter's plain rule. OO, 
I ſhall deſcribe and ſay ſomething of the Carpenter's plain 
| rule in relation to its uſes, Ke. 
2 55 I Deſeriplion. | . 
This rule is made uſe of in meaſuring boards and timber 
mp being two feet in length and divided into twenty-four parts 
or inches, and every one of thoſe parts or inches ſubdivided 
into half inches, and each of theſe halves into quarters, and 
each quarter into two parts; ſo that every inch is divided iuto 
eight parts, and the whole length into 192 parts. — 
This rule is well known, and therefore not- abſolutely ne- 
ceflary of repreſentation ; but however, for the better un- 
derſtanding it, I ſhall give one, thus: Toa 
Eg > 1 2 _ | Under 


— — — 1 — 
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Tikes e Hear; A n 
Under broad meaſure = AE ; 4 | - | = | HE 3 
thus deſcribed. nee | 

Es og ooo 410] Et: 


The line begins at fix, and goes on to 36, within 4 inches 


of the rule on the right hand. 
Coo | | Its Uſe. 5 
In deep | Feet, In. Pts. 
1 12 0 1 15 
Z "$0: 0] 


© ! inlength make 


Ita hoard be d3 


opa foot ſquare. 
3 i 984 


8 82 
o 000 


By this table it is manifeſt, and eaſy uuderſtood, that a 


” 2 
— —— 


3 At the other end of this rule is a ta 
ber meaſure ; and thus deſcribed, 


rr 


r * 
53 .„ of 


.. ˙ A Ate. fr... nc. 


i SR ——— 


, WL Pros, vie ah. 2 
2 


This line begins at 8 and a helf, and goes on (by diviſions) 


PL 3 
e 
CPF 


In, ſquare. foot. 


{| * 144. 

ll | 2 36, © | 
1 If a piece of tim- 3 19,0 \ in length make a 
1 ber of 42 2 © > ſolid foot, 

1 | | 6 4:9; 

un / 1 2 

| | 5 18 „ | 9 
4 By this table it is plain, that if a a piece of timber is 6 


lolid foot. | To „„ 5 
li is a common method with carpenters, to add the breadth 
and thickneſs of a piece of timber in inches together, and 
call the half thereof the fide of the ſquare of that piece; but 

| this method gives the content more than it is, and the 
greater the difference, the larger the error. But the true 
0 . ſquare 


niches ſquare, then 4 feet in length of that piece will make a 
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ſquare may be found in the Gunter's line, thus: Place one 
point of the compaſſes upon the line at tne thickneſs, and 

the other at the breadth; then half of that extent will 


reach from either the breadth, or thickneſs, to-the fide of 
| the true ſquare in inches. | | 1 


35 2. Gunter line. 
This line js commonly 
and conſiſls of two lines 
the end ef th 

„ otmm ; 
Cunler's line. 


ſet on the carperter's plain rule 
tines numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. one ſct at 
e other, and it is ſome what ot the following 


| EE Io prove the line by the compaſſes, obſerve- 
%% œ» „ 
Diſtance i to 2} is equal to ; 
frog - 4:50 10 the diſtance 4 to 8 Ec. 
e 40 % from-*_ „e, 
| Ta number on the Gunter "s line, e 
| Obſerve that the figures 1, 2; 3, 4.5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
ſometimes ſignify themſelves ſimple or alone; 77 
0 her times, 10, 20, 30, 40, Cc. Again, at Other: 
-IBES, 1C9, 200, 300, Or I VCO, Ve: oy ne” 
To finda number on the line, as ſuppoſe 134. 


For the figure 1, account 1 on the line; and 


z 


"2.to 4 


A Ar PAI 


7 
y; 
! 


if 


4 | 
1 


* 17475 . 
I i 4111 11 
N Wenn i 


- 


{ 
} 


1 2 for 3 take 3 of the large diviſions; and for 4 tabe 1 
1 4 of the ſmaller diviſions; and that is the point. ö 


Wand 


Again, to find 750 on the line; for 7 take 7 on. +<« | 
the line, for 50 take 5 of the great Givitious, aud | 
chat 15the point. : | 5 | 
To find a ſmall number on the line, as ſuppoſe 12. : 
For 10, take 1 as before, and for 2 take 2 f 2 
the large diviſions, and that is the point. 5 
— lu meaſuring boards or timber, it is beſt to have 
2 == qa line of 2 foot long, and compaſſes one foot long. | 
[== Note, Let the meaſurcment be by the inch, 
| === foot, yard, pole, rod, &c. it is beſt. to have it de- 
| E3= lfcimally divided, or fo ſuppoſed, that is, into lh 
BS_ES CMC... is EE 8 f 
Note alſo, hat if one point of the compaſſes reach be- 
yond the line in the work, remove the other point to the 


WM 


f 


wy 


2 
{l numme i 


Hu 


ese 


f 
| 


# 


ſeme figure, ot place, on the other line, 


Multiplication by Gunter's line, 


# — 1 multiply 5 by 7, ſet one foct of the compaffes on 1 M | 
4 | „„ y 3 —_ 


* — 
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the left hand line, and extend the other to 5 upwards, or 
towards the right hand, and with the ſame extent place one 
foot in 7, and the other foot will fall on 35 in the righthand 
| line, which is the anſwer. | 


Diviſion by Conte s line. 


Example 1. Divide 63 by 3; Extend from 3 to 1 down- 
Wards, or toward the left hand, and the extent will reach the 
ſame way from Cz to 21 the quotient. | 
N. B. In multiplying you muft always extend upwards, 
| thatis from 1 to 2, 3, 4, CC. and on the contrary in divi- 
ding extend downwards. ; 
Example 2. Divide 2881. equally among 16 men? Tad 5 
from 16 to 1 downward; and that extent will reach the ſame _ 
"Ayo: from 288]. to 18], for each man. 


n s 5 


PPP 


| NEED 2 Again. | 

i Example 3. Suppoſe 7;0l. were to be e among 25 ; 

men; Extend from 25 to 1 downwards; and that extent 
| will reach the ſame way, from 750 to each man o ſhare, 


Rule of Three dire. 


5 Example 1. 1f 5 buſhels of barley coſt 11 ſhillings, what | 
will 40 buſhels coſt? Extend from 5 to 11 upwards; and 
_ that extent will reach the ſame way, from o to 88, the 
ſhillings required; 
Example 2. II 3 ells of holland coſt 10s. 6d. what will 40 
ells colt? Extend from 3 to 194 upwards; and that extent, 
1 the lame way, will reach from 40 to 1408. the anſwer. | 


The Je in board meaſure. 
Ee "Example If a board be 9 inches broad, and 19 feet long, 


r 2 FFT = 
* » 3 . 


| what is the content in ſuperficial ſquare feet? Extend from 
by - 12, (the centre of foot meaſure) to 9 downwards, and that 
} extent, the ſame way, will reach from 19 to 14 and 2 =Y 
F 5 In Timber Meaſure. ; 
P Example. A piece of timber 24 inches ſquare, and 8 bet 2 


E long, what is the content in ſolid feet? Extend from 12 the 
centre, to 24 upwards, and that extent twice the lame way 7 
will reach from 8 to 32 feet the content. 


. | Brick Work, 
; I. ow many rods of work are there in 4085 feet? Extend- 
ca from 272 downward to 2: and that extent, the lame way, 


from 4085, will reach! to 15 Tos, | the anſwer. 
e N q. Coggle- 
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1 Coggleſhals [hiding rule. ES 


| The next Inſtrument I ſhall ſpeak of, is that which goes 
by the name of Cogg/e/hal's ſliding rule. And firſt of 
e Its Deſcription. | 
This rule is framed three ways; fliding by one another, 
as the glaziers rule; ſliding on one fide of a two foot joint 
rule ; and one part fliding on the other, in a foot of length 
the back part being flat, on which are ſundry lines and ſcales. 
Upon the aforeſaid ſliding fide of the rule, are four lines of 
numbers, three are double lines, and one a ſingle line of 
numbers marked with A B C and D, the three marked AB 
C and, are called double lines of numbers, and figured 1, 
"2 4; 4 £50 7s 6, 9. Then 1, 2, 3, 4.5.6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
at the end. That marked D, is the fingle line of numbers, 
and figured 4, 5, 6, 7 8,9, 10, 20, 30, and at the end 40 
even with and under 10, in the double line next to it, and 
khat is called the girt line, and ſo marked in the figure. 
I he figures on the three double lines of numbers may be 
increaſed or decreaſed at pleaſure; thus 1 at the beginhing 
is 10, 100, or 1000, the 2 is 20, 200, or 2000; fo that 
 when-1 1s at the beginning is 10, the one on the middle is 100 
and 10 at the end is Icoo; but if one at the beginning 
is counted for 1, then 1 in the middle is 10; and 10 at the 


r , OL „ 
And as the figures are altered, fo muſt the ftrokes or di- 
viſions between them be altered in their value, according to 
the number of parts they are divided into; as thus, from 1 
to 2 it is divided into ten parts, and each tenth is divided 
iuto 5 parts; and from 2 to 3, it is divided into 10 parts, 
and each tenth into 2 parts, and ſo on from 3 to 5; then 
from 5 to 6, it is divided into 10 parts only; and fo on unto 
1 in the middle of the rule, or the end of the firſt part of the 
double line of numbers. The ſecond part of the double line 
is divided like the firſt, „„ . 5 5 
Ihe girt line marked D, is divided from 4 to 5 1nto 10 
parts and each tenth into 2 parts, and ſo on from 5 to 10, 
and then from 10 to 20 it is divided into ten parts, and each 
tenth into 4 parts, and ſo on all the way from 20 to 40 at 
the end; which is right againſt 10 at the end of the double 
tines of wüumpder̃ s. ICT : 
Ihe lines on the back-ſide of this rule that flid-s on one 
{;de, are theſe, viz. a line of the inch meaſure, from 1 to 12 
each divided into halves, quarters, and half-quarters ; another 
| ts _ | line 
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line of inch meaſure- from one to 12, each divided into 12 
e jqual parts, and a line of foot meaſure, being 1 foot divided 
Into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 
80, go, and 100 even with 12 on inch meaſure. 
And the back fide of the ſliding pieces is divided into in. 
c':es, halves, quarters, and half quarters, and figured from 1 2 
to 24, ſo that it may ſlide to 2 feet, to meaſure ,the length of 


a tree or any thing elſe you have occaſion to meaſure, 
| De e of the double ſcale. 
Examples. Suppoſe there is a geometrical ſquare, whoſe 
 fides are 3 feet x each: ſet 1 foot on the line B. to 34 on the 
line A; and then againſt 34 on the line B, is 124 feet on the 
= line . 5 which 1s the content of ſuch a ſquare. 5 e 


Arithmetically. 


N / 8 3 

Suppoſe the fide of a rhombus to be 8 feet 64 inches, and 

| the breadth or line A B, 8 F. 44, what is the content? Set | 
one foot on the line B, to BFA; feet on the line A, than a- 
gainſt 8 788 feet on the line B, is 71 feet e parts of a foot 
on the line A; and to know the value of the decimal, or part 
of the foot, look for 4 on the rule, and you will find againſt 
it 47 inches, ſo that the content of this rhombus is 71 feet 44 
1 A on en nies 
Again ſuppoſe the length of a rhomboides to be 17 f. I; 

! or 17 185, and the breadth 8 f. 7, or s, what is the con- 
tent? Set one foot on the line B to 17, 25 on the line A, then 
againſt 8,58 on the line B, 148 feet on the line A. The fi- 
gure hath been repreſented before, and operated arithmetical- 7 

I/, therefore it is here unneceſſary. | a PIE 

Let the baſe of a triangle be 4 feet 1 inch 4, and the per- 

_ pendicu'ar 2 feet 14: The half of the one is 2 feet 7 parts; 
and of the other 1 foot 7 parts. Set one on the line B, to 4,1 | 5 
on the lige A; then againſt 1,07 half the perpendicular on 
the line B, is 4 feet and almoſt 4 a foot for the content. Or 


S An: a. 3 PT CO INDE 


a 1 you ſet 1 on the line B, to 1,07 on the line A, apainit 4,15 in 
= on tlie line B, is 4, and almoſt + a foot on the line A. 5 
! Again another Way. If vou ſet one on the line B to 4. 1 | 
i 9 n ; A 5 
i on the line A, then againſt 2,15 on the line Bis 8 feet g& ! 
4 3 EE v (which = 
1 FED . 


e . — At. 
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(which is about 11 inches) on the line A, the half whereof is 
4 feet 5 inches 3 which is the content of the triangle. 


———— 


GEOGRAPHY. 


; EOGRAPHY is the art of deſcribing the figure, mag- 
| A nitude, and poſition, of the ſurface of the earth, and 
fe and their pared, 8 
Many and ſufficient arguments may be produced to prove 
that the earth aud ſeas are of a ſpherical or globular figure, 
one of them may be ſufficient in this place, vz. that ſhips, in 
3 . : 5 failing from high Capes or head-lands, loſe ſight of their lower 
parts firit; and continue gradually to loſe fight of thoſe which 
are ſituate higher and higher, till at laſt the top vaniſhes; 
which could not be, unleſs the ſurface of the ſea was convex; 
now this convexity of the ſea is found to be uniform in all 
Parts thereof, therefore the ſurface of the water is ſpherical; 
which being granted, that of the land muſt be nearly ſo, be- 
cauſe its extremity ſets limits to the Vater. 
| The whole body of the earth and ſea is therefore called 
| the terraqueous globe. wg 


Since, as has been before obſerved, all circles are divided 
into 350 degrees, therefore any great circle ſurrounding the 
terraqueous globe, is uſually ſo divided. Our ingenious coun- 
tryman Mr Richard Norwood, about the year 1635, by an 
accurate meaſurement of the diſtance between London and 
York, found that a degree of a great circle was about 69 one- } 
Half ſtatute miles in length and conſequently that the cir- 
cumference of the terraqueous globe was 25020 miles; whence _ 
its diameter will be 7264 miles. * | 5 
Ihe ſea covers the greater part of the terraqueous globe, 
out of which the land riſes with very flow aſcents, the height 
of the loftieſt mountains thereof being hardly the four thou 
ſandth part of the above found diameter, which is but juſt ſuf- 4 
| ficient to give the rivers a ſlow and eaſy deſcent. | ſ 
ff Geographers have found it neceſſary to imagine certain cir- | 
cles to be drawn on the ſurface of the earth, for the better 
I determination of the poſitions of places thereen. 
I Theſe are either greater or leſſer circles; great circles di- 
vide the globe into two equal pats, the leſſer circles divide it 
into two unequal parts, 6 | | 
There are fix kinds of great circles; two of them, viz. the 
equator or equinoctial and the ecliptic are fixed: but the o- 
- | thers, viz, the meridians, the circles of longitude, the hori- 
5 - 1 zons, 
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Zons, and the veitical circles, are variable accarding to the 


Part of the globe they are appropriated to. 


There are two points on the ſurface of the terraqueous 


globe, called the Poles of the earth, which are diametrically | 


oppolite to each other; the one is called the north and the 
other the ſouth pole. 
The equator is that great "hots hich i is equally diſtant 


Lig both the above mentioned poles, and 1s fo called, from 


s dividing the tcrraqueous globe into two equal parts; 
ood: from the poles that are fituated in each, the northern 
and ſouthern hemilpheres : : it is alſo called equinoQial, becauſe, | 
when the ſun enters it, the days and nights ace of equal length 


in all parts of the globe: ſeamen commonly call this circle the 


Line. 


Meridians, or circles of terreſtrial longtitude, are ſuppoſed : 


to be drawn perpendicular to the equator, and to paſs thro? 


the poles; they are called meridians, or mid-day circles, be- 


_ cauſe when the ſun comes to the meridian of any . it is 


100n or mid-day at that place. 
Hence every particular place on the IE of the terra-. 


dueous globe hath its proper meridian, and conſequently a 
traveller, who doth not directly approach or recede from one 
of the poles, is continually changing his meridian. 


With reſpect to the two circles above deſcribed, every 
place upon the earth is laid to have its e latitude and 


longitude. 


The latitude of any place upon earth i is its diſtance from 
the equator, in a ditect line towards one of the poles; and 


fince the meridians proceed in ſuch direct lines, therefore la- 


titude is reckoned in degrees, and parts of degrees, on the 


meridian of the place, 


Ihe longitude of any place upon earth is the eaſt or weſt di- 


| Nance of the meridian of that place, from ſome fixed meridian, 
at which longitude is ſuppoſed to begin. Now ſince all the 


meridians paſs through the poles, they concide with one ano- 
ther at thoſe points, and their greateſt diſtance from each o- 
ther will be, when they are fartheſt from thoſe points of coin- 


cidence, viz, at the equator : therefore longitude is reckon- 


ed in. degrees and parts of a degree in the equator, | 
Geographers have differed very much in the meridian, 88 


whence they have aſſumed the beginning of longitude; the | 


ancients choſe the meridian of the Canaries, which they called 
the Fortunate Iſlands; others have pitched on the iſlands 
Azores, or the Weſtern Iſlands; but the moſt uſual way now 
is to reckon longitu le from the capital of that country in. 
| which. | 
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which the author writes; and accordingly the longtitude is 


| hereafter reckoned from the meridian of London. 


Parallels of latitude are ſmall circles drawn parellel to the 
equator at any aſſigned diſtance therefiom , therefore every 


8 


particular place on the ſurface of the terraqueous een hath 


its proper parallel of latitude, 


There are four of theſe parallels of latitude that are parti- 5 
cularly remarkable, viz. the two tropies and the two polar 


circles; but for the better explanation of their e it 
will 5 neceſſary, firſt, to define the ecliptic, 


The ecliptic is the great circle in which the ſun wem to 
perform its annual motion round the earth; this cirele makes 
an angle with the equator of 23 deg. 92 min: It interfects it 
in two oppoſite points, ealled the equinoctial points; and thoſe _ 


two points In the ecliptic which are fartheſt from the equi- 
noctial points are called the ſolſtitial points. 


be tropic of Cancer is a parallel af latitude 23 deg. 29 


min. diſtant from the equator in the northern hemiſphere, paſ- 


fling through the northern ſolſtitial point of the echptic above 8 


deſctibed: And, 


The tropic of Capricorn i is a parallel of latitude as 1 . 
ſtant in the ſouthern Wales paſſing through the fouthern - 


; fſolftitial point. 


The arctic polar circle is a par allel of latitude, 23 deg. 29 


min, diſtant from the north pole: and the Antarctic polar 


Circle is a parallel of latitude, as far diſtant from che ſouth 


pole. | 
The tropics and polar circles divide the globe into five 


parts, called Zones; that is to ſay, girdles or bolts; one of 


them is called the Torrid; two Temperate, 2nd two Frigid, 
Ihe Torrid Zone, fo called from the great heat of the ſuy, 
(which 1s vertical, or paſſes directly over the heads of the in- 


habitants twice in a year) is ſituated between the two tropics, 


and is therefore about 47 deg ! in breadtþ : the inhabitants are 


called Amphyſicians, that is, ſuch as have their ſhadows caſt. 


| both ways; the ſun being ſeen at noon ſometimes to the north, 
and at other times to the ſouth of them. 


The northern Temperate Zone is ſituated betw een the tro- 
pic of Cancer ard the Arctic polar circle; and the ſouthern 


Temperate Zone, between the tropic of Capricorn and the 
Antarctic polar circle: they are each of them about 43 deg. 


broad; the inhabitants are called Heteroſcians, that is ſuch as 
have their ſhadow but one way; for at noon the ſhadows of 


the inhabitants of the northern Temperate Zone are always 


caſt - 
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caſt northward ; and thoſe of the inhabitants of the ſouthern, 
ſouthward. 
The Frigid Zones contain all that ſpace between the polar 
circles and the poles themſelves; the northern Frigid Zone, 
being ſurrounded by the Arctic circle, and the ſouthern, by 
the Antarctic; the inhabitants are called Periſcians, becauſe 
(when the ſun is on the ſame fide of the equator as thoſe inha- 
bitants are) their ſhadows are, in the ſpace of 24 hours, caſt | 
of all fides, or quite round them. The ſun does not ſet in the x 
| | place within theſe two Zones, during ſeveral ſucceſſive reyolu- | 
tions or days in the ſummer; and in tue winter he doth not 
| rife for a like ſpace of time: At the poles themſelves the 
ſun is viſible for half of the year, and i in iſible for the other 
i half. 
= If any place on the globe (exergt the poles nnd equator) be 
„ particularly conſidered, there will be three other places on the 
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| | fame meridian, which have more immediately a relation there- 
4 g „„ cr thy ns Be. That place which has the ſame latitude on the o- 
| TY 85 ther ſide of the equator: the inhabitants of this place are an 5 


ed Antæci or Antæcians; they have mid-day and mid-night 
at the ſame time with thoſe of the place aſſume d, but the ſea- 
ſons of the year are different, the ſummer of the one being tle 
Et winter of the other. 5 
(M1 2. That place, which is on FE ſame paralle] of latitude, but 
ãs 180 degrees different in longitude; the inhabitants of this 
i palace are called Periæci or Periæcians; they have ſummer 
and winter at the ſame times with thoſe of the place aſſumed, 
but the times of the day are different, the mid-day of the one 
being the midnight of the other. ; 
3. That place which has the ſame latitude, on the other 
fide of the equator, and is 180 degrees different in longitude : 
1 this place is COIN oppolite to the place aſſumed; its 
8 inhabitants are called Antipodes, and their ſeaſons of the year, 
as well as times of tire day, are totally oppoſites. 
The Horizon is that great circle which divides the upper 
or viſible hemiſphere of the world, from the lower or inviſible ; 1 
the eye of the ſpectator being Ao ays in the centre of his ho- 
be. rizon ; hence every particular place on the terraqueous globe 
| 0 bath a different horizen; and conſequently a traveller, pro- 
ceeding 1 in any direction, is continually changing his horizon. 
The circle is by mariners divided into four quarters eon— 
taining 90 degrees; the four points quartering this circle ate 
called Cardinal points, and are named Eaſt, Weſl, North, and 
South; the caſt and weſt are thoſe points on which the fun 
riſes and ſets when he is in the equincQia) ; and the north 
a | and Þ 1 
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and ſouth points are thoſe which coincide with the meridian 


of the place, and are directed toward the north and ſouth | 


poles of the world. 8 5 . 
Each quarter of the horizon is farther divided into eight 
points, which are very neceſſary to the Geographer, for the 


_ dftivpvilhing the limits of countries; but the ule of theſe di- 
viſions is much more conſiderable when applied to the Mari- 
ner's Compaſs. 75 1 


— 


Before the invention of this excellent and moſt uf: ſal in- 


ſtrument, it was uſual in long voyages to fail be, or keep a- 
long the coait, or at leaſt to have it in ſight; as is manifeſt and 
plainly evident by the voyages of St. Paul, Acts xx. 13. and 
xXVii. 2. which made their voyages long and very dan- 
gerous, by being ſo near the ſhore. But now by the help of a 
needle, touched by the magnet or load ſtone, which by a 
wonderful and hidden quality inclines its point always north. 
erly, the ingenious mariner is directed in his proper courſe of 
ſailing, through the vaſt ocean and unfathomable deeps, to his 
intended port: And if the wind be favourable, can ſail near 
333 leagues, or 1009 miles in a week, though in the darkeſt 
weather, or darkeſt night; when neither land, moon, nor ſtars, 
are to be ſeen, which were before the only guide, and if not 
| feen, the ſailors were at a great loſs, ant expoled to the moſt 
imminent danger. 5 Ts 


| with the Cardinal and other points, 


Behold the figure or repreſentation of the ſaid Compaſs, 


The 
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„ Compals is a repreſentation of the horizon on a circular 
piece of paper called a Card, which card being properly fixed 


to a piece of ſee] called the Needle, and placed ſo as to turn 


freely round a pin that ſupports it, will ſhew the poſition of 
the meridian and other points, and conſequently towards which 
of them the ſhips fail. LY „„ 
Note, The letters NB E, NN E, NE BN, &c. are to to be read 
North by Eaft, North North Eaſt, North Eaſt by North &c. 
A Climate 1s a ſpace of the the terraqueous globe contained 
betweentwo ſuch parallels of latitude, that the length ofthelong- 
eſt day in the one exceeds that in the other by half an hour. 
There are 60 climates, 30 to the north, and zo to the ſouth 
of the equator: 24 of each zo being ſituate between the e- 
quator and polar circle, differ in the length of their longeſt 
day by 24 hours; but in the remaining 6 between the polar 
circles and the poles, the differences of the length of the 
longeſt days are each a month. „ 


* 
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Table of the Climates between the Equator and the Polar Circles. 
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Table cf the Climate: W the Polar Gr cles and the Poles. 
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The terraqueous globe, or globe of the enrth and w ate re, 


is divided, by nature, into continents, iſlands, Leninlulas, 


iſthmus? $; ane promontories or capes, hills and valleys, 
cceans, ſons „lakes, gulphs or bays, ſtraits, ports or harbou:s, | 
and rivers: ; rocks, ſhelves, banks, marſhes, aud | bogs. 

A continent, called be tines: the main and, is 2 large 


tract of land, containing ſev eral contiguous countries, — hs 


i 0 kingdoms, or ſtates. 


An iſland is a piece of land whally headed by the ocean, 


ſea, or other water, and ſo divided from the continent. 


A peninſula (that 3 is to ſay almoſt an i/land) is a piece of 


land encompaſſed by water, except on one fide where it is 


joined to the continent or other land. 

An iſthmus is that neck or narrow Piece of land that j Joins a. 
pe ninſula to the continent, 

A mountain is a part of the earth which is | confiderably 


| higher and more elevated than other lands near it. 


A promontory is a mountain running out into the ſea, "the 


_ extremity of which is called a cape or headland, 


A hill is a leſſer kind of mountain, and a valley is that land 
which is fituate at the bottom of a mountain or hill, or between 


two or more ſuch, 


The ocean is a vaſt body of ſalt water, which ſeparates 
ſome of the continents, and waſhes their borders or ſhores. 
A ſea is a branch of the ocean flowing between ſome parts 


of the continents or ſeparating iſlands from them. 


A lake is a body of waters every where ſurrounded by the 
land. 


A zulph or bay i is a part of the ocean or ſea contained be- 


tween two ſhores, and 15 encompaſſed by the land except on 


one ſide, where it communicates with the other e Bn, 
A firait is a narrow paſſage, whereby ſeas, gulphs, and 


bays, communicate with the ocean, or with one another, 


A port or harbour is part os the ocean or ica fo iccltofed by 
land, that thips may ride in ſafety therein. 
9 * Ariver 
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A river is a running water, deſcending in a narro:y chan- 


nel from the mountains or other high lands, and emptying it* | 
elf into ſome ocean, ſea, lake, or other river. 


Rocks, are great ſtones ; ; ſhelves and banks, are eminences 
conſiſting of ſtones, ſand, or other matter which abſtruct the 


paſſage of ſhips. at ſea, and often prove fatal to thoſe who do 
not keep clear of them. 5 


Marſhes are lands lying low, which Ire " bable to be over- 
flow ed by the ſea or rivers, and bogs are mixtures of land and 


water, over or among which it is eee to attempt a 
raſſage. 


The known parts of the ah are commonty: divided into 
four parts, viz, Europe, Afia, Africa, and America; the 


three firſt were known to the ancients, wed are for that reaſon 


called the Old World : the fourth was diſcovered about 300 
years ago, and is therefore called the New World. 
The lands which lie toward the north and ſoath poles are 


very little know, that toward the north poles is called Terra 
Arctica, and that toward the ſouth poles Terra Antarctica, or 
Terra Auftralis incognita; the latter is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to 


be nearly as big as Europe, A ſia, and Africa, 
The ocean affumes different names, in different parts of the 


. earth ; and the ſeas, gulphs, and bays, are named, moſtly, . 
from the lands to which they adjoin : it is thought therefore 
moſt convenient in this thort ſketch, to deſeribe the lands ns 


waters together ; : and firit of 
1 R O P E, 
And the adjacent Waters. 


e is bound on che north, by the northern, or frozen 
ocean; on the weſt by the north tlantic or weſtern ocean, 
which ſepaiates it from America; on the ſouth, by the Medi- 
terranean ſea, ſepe: ating it from Africa; and, on the eaſt, by 


Aſia, to which it joins, without any vifible liwit, towards-the 
northern parts; but on the ſouthery, the river 'Tanais, the 
Palus Meotis, or ſea Della Zabache, the ſtreights of Caffa, the 


Cuxine, or black ſea, the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, the ſea 


of Marmara, the ſtreights of the Dardanelles, and the Archi- | 
p<lago, ſerve to ſeparate them. 


The dimenſions of Europe may be partly -opcbingd by the 


meaſures following; Conſtantinople, the capital of Turkey, 


(ſituate in latitude 41 deg. 00 min. N. longitude 28 deg. 58. 
min, Eait,) bears from Cape St Vincent, the ſouth-weſt 


point of land. in Portugs), Werde in lat. 36 deg, 41 min, N. 
long. 
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long. 8 dev, 12 min, W.) N. 81 deg. 48 min. E. being 7 1770 
gec graphical miles “diftant therefrom. 

Cane Mala, the ſouthern point of Turkey (in lat. 37 dep. 
20 min. N. long. 24 deg. 07 min. E.) bears from the north 
cape (in lat. 71 dep; 27 min. N. long. 25 dev. 50 min, E. 
8. 2 deg. 15 min. W. diſtance 2058 miles. 

Europe contains the tollowing empires, kingdome, regions 
or ſtates, viz. Spain, "ortugal, France, Italy, Torkey, Great 
ritain, the, Yether an 's, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Den- 


- mark, Sweden, and Moſcovy, | 


Of SPAIN and PO RTUGAL. 


 Spary and PorTuGaL are ſurrounded by the ſea on | three | 
 fides; on the ſouth and ſouth eaſt by the Mediterranean, 
which communicates with the weſtern, or Aber {© ocean, by 


the treights of Gibraltar; on the weſt, by t he ſaid ocean; 
and on the north, by the fame. or a part thereof, called the 
Bay of Biſcay : On the north eaſt by the pyrenean ments 


tains, which (reaching from the Mediterranean to the Bay 
of Biſcay) lepaiate 1 it from France. 


Portugal is now a kingdom, ſeparated from Spain: to which 


it was heretofore ſubject; it is ſituate an the ocean, which 


weſhes it on the welt and ſouth: it has Galicia on the north; 
and borders upon Leon, Old Caſtile, Ne w. Ciſtile, and An- 
daluſia on the weſt pole is hardly 300 miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and about 100 in breadth? the capital city 
is L hen, which is now in a ruinous condition, being almoſt 


totally deftroved by an earthquake, and a fre «. hich ſucceed. 
ed it in November i765; the city of Oporto is allo a place 
of great trade... | 


Mott of the other provinces af. 8915 were 455 F 
ſepa: ate kingdoms ; ſuch were Andaluſia, in which Gibraltar 
Is lfituated, as are tha cities of Seville and Cadiz; Grenada, 
within the ſtreigchts, the principal city has the fame name : 
and on the Mediterranean are iituated the ports of Mal laga, 


and Almeria; Murcia more eaſtward in tte Mediterranean, 


in which, beſides a city of the ſame name, id the city aud 
2 Valenc! th-eaſtwird of M. 

port of Carthare na: Valencia, north-ealtw:ra o rela; 

this kas a city and a fea port of the ſame name, and another 
port of great trade called Alicant, 

In the inland parts are the kingdoms of Old Caftite, Now 

Catti] le, and Leon; and near the confines of b France, thoſe of 

: A 3 | | Arragon 

| ehr phical miles may be rec uced to Engliſh miles by adding to 


their nuntber one Gxthb of he dame, tvs 170 grugraphic: nie, are 64 ul 
to 1700 aud 263, 0 or 1983 Las ui miles. 
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 Arragon and Navarre; the principal cities of Old Caſtile ar 
Bui gos and Valladolid; of New Caſtile, Madrid, the king's 
reſiderce, and Toledo; of Leon, N and Leon; of 
Arragon, Saragoſſa; and of Navarre, Pampelona, and Eltelia, 


*: 9b+- 
. 


The kingdom of Galicia is ſituate on the ocean, in the 
north-weſt part of Spain; its principal cities are Compoſtella, 


and Corunna, or the Groyne, which is a fea-port; the prin- 
6 cipality of Aſturias gives title to the king of Spain's eldeſt 
ſon, it is ſituated eaſtward in the Bay of Biſcay; the prin- 


cipal city is called Oviedo; the province of Piſcay, ſtill more 


ceeaſt ward, lies on the bay of that name, and has two ports of 
| conſequence, Bilboa, and St Sebaſtien. | 


Laſtly, The principality of Catalonia 1s ſituate on the Me- 


diterranean, and is the moſt eaſtern province of Spain; in 
this is the city and port of Barcelona, which is not inferior 
to e ny of the above named. Not far from which are the Ba- 
learic iſles, called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. 


Proceeding eaſtward, along the Mediterrauean ſea, is the 


kingdom of France, which is bounded on the eaſt by Italy 
and Germany, on the north by the Netherlands and the Eng- 


Iiſh channel, on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay, and on the 
ſouth by the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain, and 


part of the Mediterranean ſea, 


France conſiſts of twelve provinces, the ſouthern are Gui 7 
enne and Gaſcony, whoſe chief town is Bourdeaux; Langue- 
doc, whoſe capitel is Tholouſe ; Dauphiny, whole principal 


city is Grenoble; ; and Provenge, whoſe capital is Aix; this 


provinee has two very conlider able ſea-ports, called Toulon 


and Maiſcilles. 
More northerly are the provinces of Bretaipne, 8 


Burgoine, and Lionois; whoſe capitals are Rennes, Orleans, 


Dijon, and Lyons; and ſtill more northward are Normandy, 


the iſle of France, Champaigne, and Picardy, whoſe chief 
to vns are Rouen, Paris, (che Capital of the kingdom) Troyes 5 


and Amiens. 
Although the provinces of France have not the ſaperb 


titles of e ee as thoſ: of Spain ep yet ſome of them 
are more extenſive, nich, and populous, than lone of thole 


king odoms. 


Italy i is divided . France on the weſt = the river Var 
and part of the Alps; from Germany on the north, by the 


ſame mountains called the Alps; and is every where elſe ſur- 
| rounded by the Mediterranean ſea and the gulph of Venice, 


which 1 is a e thereof. 
verned 
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This country is divided into a great many territories, go- 
verned 1 in different manners. 

The dukedom of Savoy, ſituated partly among the Alps, 
the capital of which is Chamberry ; and the principality of 
Piedmont, whoſe capital 1s Tun, are ſubject to the king of 
Sardinia z the ducheis of Milan and Mantua, whoſe capitals 


bear the ſame names, are ſubje& to the queen of Hungary); 
the duchy of Montſerrat, whole capital is called Caſſal, and 


thoſe of Parma and Modena, having capitals of the fame | 
name, are governed by their own dukes, Venice, Genoa, 


Lucca, and S. Marino, are the capitals of the four republics, 
called by thoſe names: Trent is governed by its biſhop; 
Rome and its dependencies by the Pope; the grand duchy 


of Tuſcany (the capital of which is Florence) is ſubje&t to 
the preſent Emperor of Germany; and Naples, the capital of 


a kingdom, ſituate at the ſouthern extremety, together with a 
the iſland of Sicily, from which it is divided by a narrow | 


ſtrait, are ſubject to the lame W The chief city of Sicily 


is 5 called Palermo. 
There are two other lige iſlands, Sardinia (whoſe capital 


is Cagliari) ſubject to its king, and Corſica, (whoſe capital is 
Haſtia) at preſent ſubject to France; alſo a {mall one to the 
| fouth of Sicily, called Malta, ſubject to the knights of Malta, 


More to the eallward is Turky | in Europe, which conſiſts 
of many provinces; Conſtantinople, in the eaſtern part thereof 


5 being the reſidence of the Grand e the ſovereign of 
this empire. 


The names of thoſe provinces and their capital cities follow, 


Provinces. Chief cities. 
Dalmatia, - Spalatro, 
Boſnia, | | Belgrade, . 
Servia, | | '| Semandria, 

; Tran ane, „„ 5 Hermanſtat, 
Walachia, IJ Tergo wick, 
Moldevia, Z Zaczow, 

Bulgarie, | | Sophia, 

_ Crim Tartary, | Precop, 

Romania, 5 | Conſtantinople, 
Grecia, Salonica. 


To theſe muſt be added the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
which are very numerous. 

Great Britain is a large iſland, having divers jeſſer ones de- 
pendent on it; it conſiſted a J years ago of two diſtin 


| Kingdoms (under one ſovereign) called England and Scot- 


land; . 
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land; and, as this work is publiſhed in the former of them, it 


18 thought convenient to be more particuler in the deſcription 


thereof, than we are with regard to other countries „we ſhall 


. th 8e give the follbwing. 


An Account of the ſeveral Counties of Enoland and . 
Wales, with their Produce, Market towns, and 
Market days, &c. 

Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu "A Tueſday, W A; Wed⸗ 5 

N th for Thurſday, F for Friday, and /for ENTRY” 

| Berkſhire. | 


8 ſuppoſed to contain about 527, Oc O acres, it is 120 iſles.” 
in circumference ; hath plenty of corn, cattle; wool, and 
wood (eſpecially oak,) and is accommodated. with water car» _ 
riage, by ths very fine rivers of Thames and Kennet , 8 


And hath theſe Market towns, viz. 
Reading, the l e town, market day on Saturday. 


Avingdon, m e | Newberry, 5 
Windfor, / © 7 5 Far: ingdon, tn 
Wallingford, 7 and f | Wautage, TEL 
Maidenhead, W | Kalt le, w | 
— Hungerford, Ww Ookingit am, 5 


Buckingham, ire. 


Is an inland county as well as Berkſhire, it contains about 
441. oc acres, is 183 miles in e ee abounds in corn 
and cattle, and is very copfiderable for wool. The e 
rivers in this {lire are Lame, Ouze, and Coln, 


1 . | Market ton. 
Buckingham, 7 i endover, tb. 
Ayleſbury, / | 3mertham, iu 
High Wi ham, f. | j N- -wport Pas: el; 7 
. Ef { Colebroke, w | 
Stouy Stratford, f A Riſborough, f 
Oundle, m | Ivingno, f 
| Beaconsfield Yb | Winſlow, E 
Check im, w | 


Be: tr aſhire. 


Contains about 260,000 acres, is 73 miles in circumfe- 
rence, well ftored with corn and cattle, ang famous for fuller? $ 
| "tb, Kc. 


1 ar bel 20 n. 


Bediord 


or Bennet, Lancaſter. | 
1348 Gonvil aud Oat us, ſo called from its ſe reed! | founders. 
1441 King'e, by King Henry VI. 
1648 Queen's, by Margaret his * enn. 
VV by J Alcoke, L. „. Bp. of Ely. 
c ow 
| 1180 rg b * | by Margaret, count el of Richmond. | 
1542 Magdalen, by Edward Stefford, duke of Bucking, 15 
1546 Trinity -. by King Henry VIII. 
13584 Emmanuel, by Sir Walter Mildmay, 8 
1598 Sidney Sufle x, by Francis Sidney, counteſs of Suſſe:, 
| Halli. 5 
1343 Clare, by Richerd Bade w, | 
1347 Pembroke, by Mary, counteſs of Pembroke. 
1353 Triaity, by W. Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich, 
1549 Catherine, by Robert Wood, the ane 
PEA Mar ket towns. 
Calder, I Merche, f 
„„ 1 | Wiſbech, 7 
- Gaxtbn, 6 = -| Roylton, w 
Linton, 5 Soham 7” 
 New-market, 4½% 
| | Cheſhire, 6. 
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"Bedford, th, and F ILutton, . 


Dunſtable, w a 1 Shefford, f_ 

Wooburn, f _ | Biggleſwade, th 
Ampton hill, 5 5 Potton, / 
Leighton, mz | Tuddington, ſ 
7 Cambr idgeſbire. 4 


Is an inland county, contains about 570,000 acres, is 130 


miles in circumference, and affords plenty of corn, cattle and 


wild fowl, Cambridge i is the ſhire town, and remarkable for 
a famous univerſity, containing 12 colleges, and 4 halls, a all 
well endowed, and are as followeth, v1z. 


Collopes, 5 y whom founded. 
When and ed: 7 | 
1284 Peterhouſe, _ by Hugh FR Bathom, Bp. of Ely. 


1346 Corpus Chriſti, | t | by Henry of Mo: mouth, Duke of 


1s a maritime or fea county, containing 720, 000 acres, 


EY is in curcumference about 118 miles. Cheeſe and {alt are 
the principal conmodities; for the frit, no place in the 
world equals it; and for che latter, if there was but a ſuſli- 


cient. 
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1,040,509 acres, and is in cireumference 168 miles; it is a 


Cartifle is the chief L 


Cockermouth, ty 
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cient quantity made, there would be no occaſion for voyages 
to the iſle of Man. - 
| Market towns. 


Cheſter, wand / 5 Frodſham, w 
Congleton, / To I Stockport, # 
Namptwich, f | |] Sandwich, + 

_ Midd'ewich 7 „ Altringham, li 
Nor ich, | Malpas, 2 
Maccleshel, mM Feed A 
„„ Cornwall, 


15 a waritime county, in the moſt 0 part ofthe King-⸗ 
en containing oo, ooc acres, and is 156 miles in circum- 


ference, The chiefeſt commioditics are tin and copper, pars 


ticu larly the former; it alſo affords vieat plenty of wild fowl, 


; eſpecially woodcocks, in the {tain 3 it likewiſe yields great 

__ quantities of ſapphire, eringo, fine Hate, and marole; above 
all the reſt, vaſt quantities of ith, which are yearly exported 

F to France, Spain, and other foreign countries, 


5 Marzet towns, 5 by 
ey Lavicl eſton, the chief tow — 0 Padſtow, * | : 
_ Leſkard | | Cac! helford, ＋ . 
Leſtwithel , 17 Grampound, 7 
Truro, wand f +, 4 Penryn, . , 
Bodinin, , | -- Trigony, /:-.* 
Helſton, { or | St Ives wandf 
Penzance, 15 | St Columbe, ½% 
Fowey, / | I ͤFalmouth, tb 
St t Germain, f os Market-jew, th 
| Cumberland. 


Ts 11e a maritime county, bounded northward with 85 
land, end weſtward with the Iriſh ſea; It contains about 


fruitful cou «try, affording good paſture on the hilt, and good 
corn in plenty in the valleys; fiſh and wild fowl are very 
plentiful, and coals in abundance; likewiſe large mines of 
lead and copper, w hich are both very good it in may kind, 


Darket towns. 

| Holm . 

E gremont, F 

V\ hitehaven, 4 Kirke Ofwald, * 
Penrith, * Longtown, th 
Keſwick, / | | Ravenglals, / 
Brampton, 4 | | Wigton, tt 


Derby. 


— ̃ ͤ Nxʒ1 ͤ 
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Derbyſhire. 


Is an inland county, 130 miles in circumference, and con- 
tains about 680,000 acres, affords great ſlore of corn and 
wood, likewiſe conſiderable quantities of freeſtone and mar- 


ble, coal and lead mines in e alſo it yields cryſtal | 
and alabaſter, | 


NM 3 lawns, 


15 Tue county town is ; Derby, "4 Alfreton, m 


e Bakewell, 9 
Wirklworth, / I Dronsfield, ½% - 
Bolſover, F | Fiddlewal), w | 
Aſtvurn, f * 


| | __ Devonſhire. | 
Ils a maritime county, about 200 miles in circumference, 
and contains near 1, 920% 00 acres; it lies on the weſt of 
England, and joins to Cornwall, having the ſea on the north 
and ſouth : it affords great olenty of corn, woo!, fowl, fiſh, as 


alſo lead and tin mines: but the 1 a manufactuces are 
EZ. kerkes, ſerges, and lace. 


| | Market towns, | 55 
Exeter] 18 che capital, a and / Honiton, / 5 
Barnſtaple, 7 4 Hakbampton, f 
Plympton, | | Axminſter, , 
Taviftock, t Culliton,” 
Tiverton; s | | Dodbrook, w 
Plymouth, mM and f +F-Autrey,; 6 | 
Totnels, \ | | | Cudee, / | it 
Aſuburton, f : Hatherleo, 74 
Bidde ford, th Moreton, / | 
5 | Torriogton,/ | | Kinglbridge, F | 
| 8 | Dore etfhire. 1 . [ 
* 1 a county exceeding pleaſant and fruitful; and lies open 4 
oy to the channel, being 150 miles in circumference. and con- 
| f tains about 772,009 acres, vielding great plenty af corn, cat- | | i 
tle, wool, fiſh, and wild fowl; and it alſo affords abundance 1 
| of hemp, freeſtone, and . | | 
| Market towns. ö | 
Doicheſter 3 js the county- Cranborn, w i| 
town, / i Blandford, / I 
Weymouth, % andy | Abhatſbury, th > | 
Malcom Regis, tu and F | Cerne, w 9 
5 | „ | Shaft. U 
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Shaſtſbury, / 45.2. Framptaen, t&- 
Pool, mand e Wimbourn, 7 
Wareham, / Sherbourn, tu and f 


; ns tu Sturminſter th 


Durham. 


| 15 a county palatine, and lies very far in the north of the 
: king dom; : the air is very cold, and the ground not ſo fruit- 
ful as in the ſouthern parts; it is 107 miles in circumference, 
and contains abeut 618,000 acres; its chief commodities are 
coal, iron, a and lead. 


* 


Mar les towns. | 


Durham, 3 is the principal, ee 5 
Aukland, % | Bernard's caltle, w 
- Darlington, : 


18 county bounded by the ſea, and lies in the eaſtern part © | 
of England ; is 146 miles in circumference, and contains 
| 1,240,000 acres; the ſoil yield plenty of corn, cattle, and 
wood; at Walden it affords great ſtore of ſaffron, and the 

beſt in the whole world, the 3 being nothing i in com- 
pariſon it. ü 
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5 Colcheſter 3 is [the county town / | Bruntwood, 5 
1 3 Wy, ER Eng Dunmore, 
ET Malden, /* - : I | Copggleſhal, / 4 
% 5 | Graves, th | Th ne 
1 Barking, F--. | 1 Haltead, ft 4 
2: Hatf eld, Horden, 
1 Rumford, . I Raleigh, 
F 5 | Walden, 7 3 Manni bee, is; > 4 
; 4] Epping, th nd | | Waitham- -abbey, tu $4 
; Br. ntcee, w | Troxſtead, £ ; o 7 
= _ Billerica, 72 „ Sudburry, / 
3 5 | Glouceſterſhire. 
1 Is a county exceeding fruitful and delightful ; ; and taken 
3 altogether one of the pleaſanteſt parts of the kingdom; it 
7 _ contains about 800,000 acres, affords ſome of the beſt cheeſe 
in the nation, and wool, hard!y inferior to Spaniſh, It al- 
fo abounds in , iron, ſteel, and ſalmon : but its chiefeſt 


manufacture i is the woolen, which i is very extraordiaary, 


Mar- 
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Market {OWwns, | 


Glouceſteris the county- town, | Cire nceſter, m and f 
1 and * | Tewkſbury, 7 | 
-Blackley, w- = + © ©] Sodbury, 8 
Purſley, | Painſwick, tu 
Cambden, w_ | Stow, th 5 
Newnham, * Es Tetbury, w 
Stroud, f —- NE Wickmore, m 
Cheltenham, “ th 8 I Thornbury, / 
= Lechlade, u I Winchcomb, / 
5 Newent, f „„ I Wotton, / 
| "Hina, | 


Or the county of Southampton, borders upon the c 


being a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful county about 14 
miles in circumference, WE contain; about 1,312,500 acres : 
it affords a vaſt quantity of corn, graſs, ſheep, and wood 


and particularly famous for hogs and honey, deen of which, 


Are moſt excellent i in 1 kind. 


M arket lo ung. 


Southampton, the county- I Wincheſter, w 8 3 
town, u ag . Portſmouth, th and F 
| Andover, © | Ringwood, w 
| Limington, . | Odiham, / 
Alton, / | Rumſey, / 
Baſingſtoke, s Alceſten, th 


Hartford is the county: | | Buntingford, 2. 
. I Baldock, ch 
St Albans, / | Hitchin, th 
Barnet, m I Hodſon, 5 
Ware, (uw Stevenage, f 
Berkhamſtead, m 1 Fring, f ©--- 
Richmanſworth, / 7. Watford, 7 
 Hatfield,,ch Hamſtead, % 


Kiugſclear, 4 


fo this county belongs the 1ſe of Wight, of A very con · | 


5 fiderable extent, the principal town is Newport. 


Hertfordſhire, 


Is a very fine incloſed county, the land ſomewhat ſtony, | 
but yet very fruitful, affording great plenty of corn, and is 


very remarkable for good malt; it is 150 miles in circuit, 
contains about 451,023 acres, and hath an excellent air, &. 


Market towns. 


X | | Here. 
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Herefordſhire, 


Banton. 


Is an inland county, of a good ſoil, and healthful air, 10@ | 
bl in circuit, and contains about 660, O00 4 F ik affords 


Plenty of wool, wheat, falmon, and cyder, 


ich are gene- 
Fouy” eſteemed the beſt i in the kingdom, gar wal 


Market towns, 


Weobly, % | Pemb, 2 | 
Capital 0, f/ | Kyneton, w T Loabuss: 4 
e I Rofs, th || Bromyard, m 


Huntingdon, 


Is a ſmall inland county, of about 67 miles in eiscult, and : 
contains about 240,000 acres; it is an open county, but 


generally very fertile and delightfal, abounding i in corn and 


cattle, WW hich are its chiefeſt commodities, 
| AM arket towns. 


7 Huntingdon the chief * 1 St Neots, / 

St Ives, m_ Ramſay, w 

5 Kimbolten, if" 1 Yexley, tt 
3 e 


— 


ts a fea county, on the eaſt part of the chanvet ; : it is 160 


miles in circumference, and contains about 1,248,000, acres 
being diſtinguiſhed into three parts, viz. the marſhy, as Rom- 


ney march, &c. the Downs, and the middle, or woody part. 


It affards great plenty of corn, good paſture, and the belt 


cherries and pippins in the kin; gdom. 
Marlet towns, 


Canterbury (famous | Hithe, / | Lidd, 5 _ 
for its cathedral) | Bromley, b Sevenoak, | 
is'the capital, w | Cranebrook f Tenderden, F 

and / Cray; ww: - Malling, 

Rocheſter, 5 | Dartford 7 Milton, 

Maidſtone, ih Eltham, u | Tunbridge 
Dover, wand / 5 W «/ Weſtram, w_ 

Sandwich, w and / | Folkſtone, th | Woolwich, f 

Romney, 4 - | Graveſend, w & / 3 2 

* 4 4 Lenham, 1 I Wye, th 

: Sufſes. 


Is a maritime county, lying upon the channel between Kent 


and Hampſhire, containing 1 140,000 acres and is 158 miles in 


circumference. The county 1s both i Artile and healthful, 
| and 
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and js exceedingly pleaſant ; the ſouth Downs being the moſt 
delectable or delightful part of the whole Ki: agdom ; ; and, as 
I know them, I alledge them to have the moſt t-autiful- vas. 
riety, and the pleaſanteſt proſpect that can be in the whole 
culture of natute ; the ſoil being exceeding rich, occaſioned - 
by the numerous flocks of ſheep kept there; and therefore 


produce wonderful crops of corn of all ſorts; it alſo hath 
the fineſt woods and rivers, and affords the beſt game for 
ORR, KIDS, and fowling. 


Market to WNS, 


Chicheſter i is the chief, 6 


Lancaſter is the N 


Midhurſt, FY 
- and. . Stenning, w | 
Eaſt Grinſtead, 2 | Petworth, w 
Haſtings, w and I Battle, 75 
Rye, w and / | Hailſham, / 
Arundel, w and ＋ Brighthelmſtone, 5 
Horſham, / | _ |] Cvekhield, f 

Lobes Be, 


1s a fea coaſt county, bounded on the eaft by the Iriſh 
fea? z it is 170 miles in circuit, and contains 1,150,000 acres; 
the air is very wholeſome, and the people generally live to 
a great age; the ſoil is very good, and yields corn of all 
ſorts, particularly oat*s, which are looked upon as the beſt. 
in the kingdom : it affords plenty of pit coal, and great 


quantities of excellent fiſh of all ſorts, 
Market towns, 


| Ulverſton, th | Rochdale, w 
county- town, / Bolton, m_ | Howſlead, m 
Clithero, / | Blackbourn, 22 Hoſtingdon, 
Liverpool, 7 | Cartmel, m_ I Gariſtrong, 4% 
Preſton, 1. and. Coln, 6 | Kirkham, tu 
Wigan, 1 and / | Bury, hb | Hornby, w 
Mancheſter, /, | Charnley, 7 Ormſkirk, 7 
Varrington, W Dalton, / 1 Preſcot, /u 0 
Leteerter/hire. | 


[t is a fine pleaſant inland county, 96 miles in circuit, con- 
Bains about 560,000 acres, abounds in corn and good paſture, 


nd is very remarkable for beans and peas for horſes, which 


brive there the het of any county in England.; it is allo 


minent for large ſheep which produce abundance of wool, 
nd the longeſt 1 in the Wange 
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Market towns, 


Leiceſter i is the county. town, 
m and | 


Aſhby- de--la- Zoch. 


Botſworth, 26 


Hinkley, m 

| Lutterworth, 7 | 
Loughborough, th 
Melton, 7 | 


Har borough, ' 


1 Mountforrel, "es 
Waltham, 0 and a 


| Hallaton, th 


week,” © | Enfield, / 


MEE! 5 Mare 


Limolsle PR 


Is a maritime county, part bordering on the German ſea, 


5 and contains about 1,740,000 acres, being 180 miles in cir- 
cuit; the weſtern parts are good and fruitſul, having plenty 
of graſs, and breed the largeſt oxen in the kingdom, but the 


eaſtern pores are 2 though well ſtored with wild fowl, 


Market towns, > 
: Lin&oln i is the capi. | Stanton, 2 Wainfleet, / 

\ - 4. Binhrook, I Dunnington, F 
Boſton, W and / | Alford, ww | Falkingham, % 
Grantham, / Burton, 21  Holbeach, th 

Stamford, 22 and 15 Barton, 1 Horncaſtie, _- 5 
Grimſby, w „ Kirton, / | Louth, w and / 
Gaivſborough, tu | Bourn, / _ | Sleaford, 2 

Bollingbrook, 2 A Tatterſhall 2 | Spilſby, m 
Spalding, cw | Market Rain, 4 . 
ws Middleſex. 


Is the metropolis. of the kingdom, and an inland Saunty, 


having the ſoil fertile by improvement, and the air ſweet and 


wuolfome as any in the kingdom; the Thames parts it from 


the county of Surry, and is on molt accounts the lineſt river 


in the world. : | 
Market towns. -. 


| London the metropolis, hath | Stains, 


markets for every day in the | Uxbridge, 75 , 


Weſtminſter, mM, W, and Edge worth, 45 


Brentford, th 


M ES re, 


Lies upon the borders of Wales, was formerly coed A 
part of it, but is now numbered among the Engliſh coun» 
ties; it is accommodated by the famous river Severn, the ſe- 
cond in the kingdom: and contains 34, eco acres, , being $0 


miles in circuit. This county is healthful, abounding with 
corn, cattle, mon, and trout. | 
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Monmouth, the 


prin2ipal / 


Abergavenny, 2 


Caerleon, 7u 
| Chepſtow, / 
Newport, / 


Market owns, wy 


J Pontipoel, F 
Ike, n and 


Norfolk 


\ 


IS a large county, bordering on the northern coaſt, upon 


1,148,000 acres, 


the ſea coaſt. 


Norwich 18 the 
capital, 


1 
Luyan, tu 9 47 
Varmoutb, 
Thetfoid, 
_ Attleborough 


Aletham, / 


Buckingham, / 
Burpham, / 


w Land. 


ihe German ſea; it is 180 miles in circuit, and contains” 
The ſoil is different; in ſome places fertile, 
in others ſaady, and in others deep and heavy. 
pal commodities are corn, wool, honey, and ſome ſaffron ; but 
_ chiefly ſtuffs and herrings, the firſt from Norwich, and the 
latter from Yarmonth, 


Its princi- 


Sometimes Jet and amber 1 is found on. 


| II arket townt. 


Dereham , 
Walfingham, / 
Downham, / 
Walſham, w 


a Windham ? 


Repen am EF 
Sn: aſham, F 

| Falkenham, i 
Foulſham, th | 
Hingſham, / 


; Northamptonſhire. 


| Caſton, 7 ; 


Comer, 


| Il Dis, f 
5 ; Harleſton, ww 


Herling, 4 


Holt, 
| Wottor, w 


Worſted, / 


Seby, every ſecond | 


1 eee 


Ta . one of the fineſt inland counties in the king 


dom; is 120 miles in circuit, 


oP 8. 


and contains about 5 50,00 


The air is good, and the ſoil lich: 


hath ſeveral fine : 


rixers, and abounds in cerp, wood, and cattle. 


Northawpton, the 
county- town, 

5 Peterborough, * 

e 


* 


Market towns, 


| Daventry, w 
1 Oundle, 


Towceſter, / 
| Rothwell, 2. 


N orthumberland. 


| Kettering, F 
| \Vellingborough, w 
N tu 


5 Cliff, 4 


ls a ſea couaty, bordering upon Scotland; in ſome parts 
the air is ſharp, the ſoil thin and barren, but towards the 


ſea it 1s tolerably fruitful, 


'In this county are abundance of 

lead and coal mines, and from thence come the coals called 

| ſea coals, Here are good ſtore of wild fowl and fiſh, partl- 
cularly ſalmon, 


Marl et 


. | 
*7+ - © The Fn Mans bet Companion, . 
3 6 Market towns. - 
Newcaſtle i is the chief Morpeth, wv 
4 ton :x | Hexham, 4 
Þ Berwick, Wooller, tu 
„„ Nolting amſire. 


Is 2 an inland county, in circuit 110 miles, and contains 
560, ooo acres: the air is good and healthful, the ſoil but 
indifferent, (a great part being foreſt ground), the ſouth part 


pretty fruitful, the weſt woody, and yields plenty of pitcoal. 
| The 1 river Trent divides! it from Lincolnſhire, _ | 


Market bo ung. 


Nottingbam f is the county- Southwell, s 
town, F and Fo Bingham, th 


Newark, w I Worklop, w 
 Retford, s ws Tuxford i in the clay, mM 
| nee th N | 

£ - Oxforaſtiire. 


6 one e of the moſt pleaſant, healthful, and fertile counties” 
in the kingdom: it is watered with deligatful rivers; as the 
Thames, The beautiful Cherrald, Oc. but above all, it is fa- 


mous for having the fineſt uni verfty in the world, rod 


of 20 colleges endowed, and five halls not endowed, 7. 
Colleges, © 
| Year - unded, _ By whom FIND 
$872 Univerſity, by the Saxon King Alfred, 
1262 Baliol, by John Baliol King of Scotland, 
1274 Merton by Walter de Merton, Bithop o 
Rocheſte... 
1216 er by Walt. Stapleton, Biſhopof Exeter. 
1325 Oriel, -- by King Edward IT, 5 
1340 Oueen' „„ Robert Eaglesford, B. D. 
1375 New, \ by William of Wickham, Biſhop of 
| | Wischeſter, 3 
1 1427 Lincoln, Tn by Richard Fleming and Thomas "EN 


= theram, Biſhops of Lincoln. 
| 1447 A1 Souls, e Hen. Chicehely, Abp. of Canterbury. 
1459 Magdalen, by William of Wainfleet, Biſhop of 
„ IP Wincheſter. | | 
1511 Brazen noſe, by William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, | =O 
8 and Sir Rich. Sutton Ent. 5 

1516 Corpus Chriſti, by Rich, Fox, 77775 of Wincheſter, | 

1549 Chriſt Church, by King Henry VIII. | 
1555 i by Sir Thomas 80 
i St Jobs's 
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1557 St John 5 by Sir Thomas White, Lord | Mayor of 

= . London- | 
1571 Tels, by Queen Elizabeth. „ | 
1609 Wadham, by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq... -- 


1620 Pembroke, by Themas Tesdale, Eſq. and Richard 
„% Whitwich, B. D. 
1700 Worceſter, by Sir Thomas Cook. 


| 1740 Hartford, by Dr Newton. 
. | 1 1 7 | Hallo. 
St Edmund's neen's] | 
ot 5 8 Fes 8 | | 
St Mary's belon in to Oriel >$>Colleove_ 
New Inn 7 8 2 New 7 NI. 2 
Magdalen ] - Magdalen | 


Mar het towns in Oxfordſhire. 


| Oxford the Re” Henley, ?“? Deddington, f 
du and e „ attlington, 9 he | Biceſter, 7 | 
Woodſtock, . | Whitney, th | Bamptun, w 
I Bambury, ww 0 n Tame, tu 
| ved, s i g bury, $ 
Rutland. 


fs Is a ſmall inland county, 40 miles in circumference, con- 
I taining about 100,000 zcres; affords plenty of corn and cat- 
tle; and 1s remarkable for the redneſs of the wool which the 

ſheep of that country produce, occaſioned by the colour of 


| the ſoll. 
'Þ Market towns. 
Oakhampton, « Xo | Uppingham, w 
| _ "Shropſhire. 


Is a plentiful inland county the air good, and ſo is the 
ſoil: it is in circuit 135 miles, containing about 890,000 


acres, and affords plenty of corn, wood, and pit coal, being | 
2:commodated by t the river Severn. © nt 7M 
7 e Mar bet tone. | | e | 
be She fbars the | Wenlock, m [ Churchſtretton, /# | 
| ow - county-town,. W Eliſmere, '/ | Olvweſtry, 53 1 4 
„ | Whitechurch f | Bridgenurth, / E. | 

„ | Biſhop's caſtle, / Dra yton, w | Newport, ＋ 1 
. Ludlow, 2 Wem, th * Shipton, . IJ | 
Fo Somer/etſhire, 1 | 


Is a large plentiful ſea- county 1 in the welt of England, in 
ns | | circum» 
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circumference 204 miles, containing about 90), zoo acres ; 


it affords great plenty of excellent corn, and good paſture, 
which feeds avurdance of line cattle; and alſo yields plenty 
of lead, copper, cry ſtal itones, and wood for dyers; its chief | 
| manufaQures are cloth and ſerges. 


Market towns. © 


. Briſtol. 18 the — Southpetberton th | Caneſham, th 
tal, wands |} Axbridge, + Crookhorn, s 
Bath, wands « | Sheptonmallet, 7 Dulverton, & 
N Wells, wands | Someiton, 22 Glaſtenbury, tt 
5 Bridge water, th | Wellington, 4 | Chard, m 
Ilcheſter, w_ |] Burton s : Longport, FP 
| Taunt6o, W s | [Imiatter, s Pont ford, 7 
TH Wincanton, w [ Dunſter, Writon, tis 
1 Watchet,, | Wivelſcomb, 4“ 1 8 
Staffordſhire. 
1s an inland county, containing about 810% acres, and 


| 15 141 miles in circuit; the air is arp, but very healthful : 


s7; the ſoil different: Northward it is hilly and barren; but 


ſouthward i it is fruitful and pleaſant, and affords plenty of bara, | 

| graſs, iron, and pit coal; the middle part is level, but ſome. 
| 5 thing woody: This county alſo affords good Lone, marble, 
5 alabaſter, and limeſtone. TE 
| Market towns, 


Staffor 4 % the coun- | 


Utoxeter, w 5 TE Betley, tu 
Vir!!! - | Locke, w 
Litchfield, tu and F | Ridgley, iu [ Tudburry, tu 
| Newcaſtle, mM , 4 B pmley, EE Stow n 
Burton, 16 = Bowen Wm | Wolverhampton, 
Penkridge, tw |} Walthall, . 
A OY and, | Pg 
Is a ſea county, 140 miles in compaſs, and contains 995, 


ooo acres; the ſoil different, the belt part about St Edmunſ— 
bury : it affords abundance of ple, and butter of the belt, 
but cheeſe the worſt in England. 


M irhet towns, 


Ipforich 1 WEL Needham, wv. | 3 tu. 
cipal, w and s 


Stowmarket, 4 1 
Dunwich,s * 


Newmarket + Frm JAY 


Orford, m +: 4 Beccles,'s Clare, f 
9 5 - | Bury, W Bungay, 1» 
Sudbury, , I Hadley, m Hofe orth, 5 


Eye» 


__ 
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Tye, 5 I Framlington, 4 Mendleſham, u 

Fenin Leoſtaff, 20 b Woodbridge, « 

Ixworth 7 1 Neyland, f 15 5 1 
„ as 


| Is an inland county, parted by the river- Thames from 
Middleſex; it contains about 592, co acres, and is in com- 
paſs 112 miles: The county is plentiful, and the air health= 
ful: it is famous for hunting and horſe-raciag : the princi- 
_ pal g goods are hats made in Southwark for Exportation, 


. Market towns. 


8 Guildford is the Southwark, w Kingſton, 5 
--.county-town, ce. and“ Croydon, s 
Kygate, tu , | Darking, th | Farnham, % 
1 5 Mariel ſbire. ins 


Is a pleaſant, healthful, and plentiful county, 155 miles 
in compaſs, and contains about 670,000 acres: The foil, for 
the molt part is good and fertile; on the north a little woo- 
dy: This county is remarkable for excellent Cheeſe, 80. ng 5 
Th by it its name. | 


N bs towns; > 


Warwick i the | Alceſter, k Nuneaton, # 

__ county-town, 5 | birmingham, th | Rugely, «s 

Coventry, I Coleſnill, IJ Sontham, m = 
Stratford, ? ] Henley, m : ] Suttencolefield, m 
Atherſtone, 8 E 5 15 
e MWertmoreland. 


18 a county in che north-weſt of England: It is 120 miles 

in circuit, containing about 510,009 zcres: This county a- 

bounds in hills and marches; ard is not very plentiful but in 
| ſome of the vallies and intervals, and towards the ſouth, 


Market towns, 


; Appleby is ; the | Longſdale, th _ Kirbylleven, * 

, County. town, 7 Burton, % Orton, ww 

Kendal, s | Ambleſide, w | Brough, w 
Wiltſhire, | 


Is a fine inland county, 140 miles in compaſs, and contains 
about 876,000 acrgs: In the middle lies Saliſbury. plain, 
very remarkable for its large extent, and for feeding large 


numbers of ſheep; and therefore wool is the Principal com- 
modit ). 


* 


ah Market 
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Martet towns. 


SBaliſbury is the cap, Lanmgton, w 5 Canley, in 
e Wand 7 | Wotton-baſſet, zþ | Warminſter, 7 
Hindon, th I Ciicklade, 7 Bradford, 2 

Chippingham, s 'T Devizes, ih. ðͤ Amſbury, 7 

Wilton, w : *- J*Dourton; f- © [ Anburng 43 

= Marlborough I Weſtbury, 7 | Swindon, 2 
5 Malibary, « I Highworth, w | ee | 

 Wirceterfhire. s | 


Is a plentiful ile county, 130 miles in circuit, and con- 
: tains 543.000 acres: the foil is for the moſt part good and 


fertile, affords corn in great plenty, and is very numerous in 
_ cattle: it yields plenty of fiſh and fruit. The vale of Eve- 
ſham 1s juſtly e one of the wor. fertile [pots i in the 


= e 
Tz 1 „„ 
| Worceſter is the | Droitwich, s Perſhore, tu 
couapital, 7 & s | Stourbridpe, s 4 Tidbury, tw 5 
Eveſham, 2 IKidderminſter, | Upton, 5 
| ä I Bromſgrove, tw | | Skipton, f 
N Yorkſhire, 


8 maritime couaty, and much the largeſt in all Eng- 
land: and is divided into three parts, called Ridings, viz. 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt: 'Tis in general a plentiful county, 


| abounding in corn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl, and famous for 


breeding ſaddle horſes. It is 320 miles in circumference, 


and contains 3,770,000 acres, it ſeads great quantities of 


woollen cloth to London, and elſewhere, being its chiefeſt 
manufacture. Fa 
1 towns 


: York is the capital ; ; market days Thurſday and Saturday j 
with 36 other market towns, tog numerous here to particu- 


larize. 
. The PRINCIPALITY of WALES. 
WALES was originally independent on andes but in 


the reign of King Henry the VII, it was incorporated with _ 
. country is very mountaneous and barren, 2 


1a tne vallies and intervals, chere it yields. plenty of gra! 


and corn. The ſituatlon 1s wen a. bordering on the rich | 


ſea: the air bleak and ſharp, but wholeſome ; ; the cattle are 
numerous, but very ſmall; and on the hills there are goats 


in 


oO 5 o 
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in abundance, This country is divided into north and South 
Nonrn War zs, 
1 oe Angleſea, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighlkire, Flint · 

ire, Merionetbſhire, Montgomery ſhire, 


Angleſea. 5 | N 


Ts an iſland in the north-weſt port of the country, about 80 
miles in compaſs, and contains about 200,000 acres, It af- 


fords plenty of corn, cattle, fith, fowl, "and mill-ftones, (for 


grinding nf corn) in abundance. It has but two market towns, 


viz. Beaumaris and Newborcugh, Wedneſday is the warket- 


day of the firſt, and Tueſday of the latter. . > 


- 


Car narvonſhire. 


Is a fea coaſt county, 110 miles in compaſs, containing about 
0,000 acres. It hath plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, and wood: 


the air is healthful, and the foil good, eſpecially the weſtern 


Parts which produces abundance of excellent barley. 


Mar Tel to WS, 


Carnarvon'is the chief, 74 Polbel, w _ 
Bangor, 4 | — Aberconway,f 
| Rrobich, W | Ne win, / | 

= 1 Denbighſhire. | 


Is 115 miles in circuit, and contains about 410, 000 : acres, 


The middle of this county hath plenty of rye, coals, and 
ſheep : ; it hath alſo ſome ſmall lead mines; but the chief pact- -- = 
of it is a valley called Diffryn Cluid, exceeding pleaſant and 


ſertile, adorned with ſeveral gentiemans ſeats, and thoſe of 


good eſtates, Denbigh is the county town, . the market. 


day on Wedneſday, Wrexham is another of its principal 
market-towns, a pretty town, and famous for 1 its market, neat 
church, and lofty ſteeple. 1 


Fliniſbire. | 


Contains about 160, ooo acres, and is in circuit 82 miles. 
It hath but three towns, viz. Flint, St Aſaph, and Gairns: 
the firſt ſo ſmall, that it bath no market., It is en hilly coun. 
try, but the vales are very fertile, and the inhabitants com- 
monly live to an advanced age. Its commodities are {mall 
cattle, butter. cheeſe, pit-coal, lead, and mill-ſtones, In this 

| county 


a SEES. — — 
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county is St Winifred's well, ſo famous for Cy aches) 
lameneſs, and, as ſome ſay, for propagation. 


M erionelhſbire. 


1s 80 miles i in circuit, and contains about 500,000 acres, 
The county in general is mountainous, but yet not without 
plenty of ſmall cattle, and other neceſfaries for the inhabitants. 
L The principal manufaQure is cotton work. The principal 
town is Harlech, which hath a pretty good market on Satur- 


4. | 


M Mets, 


18 94 e in circuit, and contains 524,000 acres. Ti? f 
| fruitfu}, though mountanous, and hath fix ſmall market towns? 
| but no manufactures worth notice: 


a 15 
1 n e Wals, 
2 


Contains Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Carwarthenſhire, 
 Glamorganſbire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire. 


B recknockſhi re. 


Is oP miles in circuit, and contains about 620,000 acres, 
divided into hills and rallies ; ; the firſt but barren, but the lat- 
ter very plentiful, wholeſome, and pleaſant. Brecknock is the 
chief town, and hath two markets in a week, viz, Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays. The commodities are cattle, aſh, and ſome | 
ſmall quantity of otters fur, 


_ Cardig inſhire. 5 


Js 94 miles in 8 0 and contains about 520,000 acres. | 
It is fituated on the banks of the Iriſh ſea, and hath plenty of 
corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl, &c. Of late years it is become re- 
markable for its alver, copper, and lead mines. 


Ra =, a — 
* — ou. £ 8 r 
; 1 


\ 


N 
— — — - 1 > I- $6. — . — : Py : 2 7 * — — 5 — — 
« * * - * 
2 . - 7 


Carmaribenſbi ire. 


It is one the moſt plenciful counties in all Wales, the air 
good, and the ſoil fertile. It affords plenty of corn, cattle, | 
ſalmon, wood, pit-coal, and the beſt lead. It is 120 miles in | 
 compals, containing about 400,000 acres. | 


4 
* 
x 
. 
* 


— 


Glamorganſhire. 


Is a very fine plentiful county; in the ſouth part it is ſo 
fruitful, that it 1s called the garden of Wales, It is 112 
miles in circuit, and contains about 540,000 acres, Cardiff is 
the county town, which keeps two market-days weekly, VIZ. 


| Wedneſday s and Shoal 


2 


7 


Pam⸗ 


„ .. * 


— 
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Pembrokeſhir ec 


15 2 very pleaſant and plentiful county, for the moſt part 
ſurrounded by the ſea, It is 93 miles in compaſs, and contains 


about 520,000 acres, This county 1s famous for a harbour, 
called Milford Haven, which is jufily eſteemed to be in many 


reſpects one of the beſt in the world. Pembroke is the Prin- 
| N town, whoſe market 1 is kept on Saturday. 


Radnorſhire, 


5 3 one of the moſt. barren and unfcuitful counties in all | 
Wales. It is in circuit 90 miles, and contains about 310,000 


acres, The aſſizes are uſually kept at Preſtain, but Radnor is 


the ſhire town, and hath a tolerable market upon Saturday. 


and Elen hath another on Wedneſday. 
"$COTL A ND, 


2 1s ſituated on ah north of England; the ovpitat 3 is called 5 
s Edinburgh; z It is divided into the following (hires or counties. 


South of the Firth of Forth, | Chief Towne, 

Galloway. "7 Kirkcudbright. 

Nitbſdale, I Dumfries. 
Annandale, 5 Annan. 5 
Eſkdale with Valdale, | 

Linſdale, 2, | Hermitage. 

- Tiviotdale, - Jedburgh, 

The Mers, I Dunſe. 

| Lawderdale, 55 Lawder. 
Tweedale. Peebles. 
Clydeſdale, . | Glaſgow. 

Keyle, 74 Ayr. | 
Carrick, | I Biggar, 

8 Lothian, HO, 58 Edinburgh. 
Stirling, I Stig 
Renfrew, Renfrew. 
Cunningham, eis, 

Iſles of Bute and Arran, IRothſay. 

Peninſula of Sante, I Kilkerran. 
North of the Firth of Forth, | Chief Towns, 
Fife, ; [St Andrews. 

Monteith, | { Dumblane, 
Lennox,” © + I Dumbarton, 
Argyle, = | 1 Inverary. 


4 . 1 8 —_— — 
4 t 3 1 —B Sd — nd, a> 
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Perth, 


1 St rathern, 
Bradalbane, 


Lorn, 


Mearns, 


Angus, 


_ Gowry, 


Athol, 
Marr, 
Badenoch, 


Lochabar, 


Buchan, 


Bamff, 


Murray, 


Roſs, 
Sutherland, 
Strathnaven, 


- C aithneſs, 


—— 


Perth. 


| Abernethy, 


Dunſt affnage. | 


_ | Bervey. 


Dundee. 


„ 
I Aberdeen. 
Ruthven. 

_ | Innetlochy. 
1 Peterkead. 


Banff. 


11 
: 4 Tain. % hy, 
I Dornoch, 


Stratheny. 


| | W ick. 


To theſe may be "added the Hebrides or Weſtern Illes, aid 


n number. | 


to be above 3oo in number, the moſt conſiderable of which 
are Arran, Sky, and Mull; and the Iſles of Orkney and 
Shetland, to the northward of each of which, there are many 


IRE IL AN D. 


18 a large iſland to the weſt of England and Scotland, the > 
Chief city of which 1 is Dublin; it is divided into four provi- 


County of 8 


Tipperary, 


Waterford, 
Clare, 
Limerick, 


Cork, 


Kerry, 


Dublin, 
Wicklow, 
Waterford, 
Longford, 


Meath, e 
King's County, 


; i 


| County of Line. 
5 Lowth, 2 


ces, which are again ſubdivided into the following counties. 


| Chief towns, 


Clonmel. 


Waterford, 


I Clare. 
L | Limerick. 


Pk. 5 
angie, 


| 8 
Dublin. 


| Wicklow. 


| Water ford. | 
|] Longford, 
Mullingar. 


Y 4 PhiNlipstown 


Quen,s 
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| Queen's County, Maryborough, 
Kilkenny, Kilkenny. | 
Kildare, | Kildare. 
-Caterlough,.-' | Carlow. 
County of Ujfer 1 
Down, _ ] Down. 
Armagh, Armagh. 
Monaghan. Monaghan. 
Caven, Caren. 
Antrim, 5 Carrickfergus. 
Londonderry, Londonderry. 
Tyrone, Dungannon. 
Fermanagh, | Innifkilling. 
Donegal, Donnegal. 
Counsy of Conaught, ns 

| Leitrim, | | Leitrim. + 

| Roſcommon, | Athlone. 

| 8 Galway, | Galway. 
Mayo. Mayo. 
| 1 sligo. = 


In St George“ J A. almo#t equally Liftant Sa b 
| land, Scotland, and Ireland, is ſituated the Iſle of Man, the 
5 royalty of which, under the Kings of Great Britain, was for- 
merly held by the Stanleys, Earls of Derby: the male iſſue 
of that family being extinct, it was enjoyed by the Duke of 
Athol, deſcended from the Derby family by a female branch, 
till the ſeſſion of Parliament 1765, when i it was annexed to 
the Crown. 
The Britannic iſles above deſcribed, are 8800 from 
France, on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel; z and from the 
Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and Norway, by the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt ? the-northern and. weſtern ſides being 
waſhed by the ocean fo called. 
The Netherlands, have Germany on the eaſt and north; the 
German ocean to the welt, and France on the ſouth ; they” 
conſiſt of ſeventeen provinces; of which ſeven compoſe a Re- 
public, called the United Provinces; and the remaining den | 
ate ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
The ſeven United Provinces are babe by the Dutch, 
and are commonly called Holland, after the name of the mat 


conſiderable of them: The names s ol the provinces and their 
capitals follow, 


Y - iu Pro-. 


— 


T 
a — ſ — 
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= Provinces. I Chief Towns, 
Holland, ” | Amfterdam. 
Zeeland, I Middleburg, 
Utrecht, | e 4 Utrecht. | 
Guelderland, 5 _ | Zutphen, 
Over I/el, = Deventer. 
Ffiefland, | _ | Lewarden, 
Groningen „„ I Groningen. 


Thee ten provinces are now commonly called the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, or Flanders, from the name ofone of them, I he 
names of their provinces og their capitals follow. 


e OUNCES, 55 | [ Chief Towns, 
_- Guelderland, _ | Guelders, © | 
_ Brabant, | | -* 4 Sruflels. 
 Luxemburgh, | e Luxemburgh. 
_ Limburgh, _ | I Limburgh, 
_ Flanders, . 5 Bruges. 
8 N Arras. 
, Hainault, „ | roms, | 
Namur, | Namur. 
The Marquiſate of the - Emp. Antwerp. 
Malines, „ | Malines. 


he empire of Germany has on the eaſt fide Pruſſis, Po- ; 
land, and Hungary: the Baltic ſea, Denmark, and the Ger- 
man Ocean on the north; the Netherlands, and part of 

France on the weſt; and-the Alps which ſeparate it from I. 

| taly on the ſouth.” 

This country is a large Republic, whoſe chief officer ih 
called the Emperor; he is elected by nine of the moſt con- 
fiderable princes, thence called EleQors, Their names and 
principal citics follow, „ 


| The C Cbief Towne. 
0 Archbiſhop of Mentz, IMentz. 
Arxchbiſhop of Tree ves, I Treeves. 
_ Archbiſhop of Cologne, Cologne, 
1 Queen of Bohemia, Prague. 
EKing of Pruſſia, as Marquis of Berlin. 
> Fon eee | TM | 
7 ö King of Poland, as Duke of | | Dref "WY 
[ Saxony, 5 
| King of G. Britain, as duke of 1 
qt | Brunſwick Lunenburg, ] 
| Duke of Bavaria, I Munich. 


Couut Palatine of the Rhine, Manheim. 


re 


1s mariied to Francis, E.nperor of Germany, great Duke of 


N 
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There are great numbers of other dominions in Germany 3 


but for brevity's ſake we ſhall mention only | the following, 


with their capitals, viz. 


The Arch Duchy of Auftria, "Yann, 
The Landgraviate of Heſſe Caffel, Caflel. 
The Duchy of Wirtemburgh, TS „ Btotgard:; . 

Alſace, now ſubject to the French, Straſburgh. 


There are alſo in Germany ſeveral free cities, which are 
ſo many ſmall Commonwealths, under the ptotection of he 
Germanic body, ſuch as Ratiſbon, Frankfort, Hamburgh,. 
&c. Among the Alps are other ſmall Commonw ealths, com 


monly known by the name of the Swiſs Cantons, the princi- _ 


pal of which Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Friburgh; with theſe 


are confederated the Republic of Geneva, and the leagues of 


the Griſons: all ſituate among thoſe mountains. 
The kingdom of Hungary hath Poland on the north, Ger- 


| many on the weſt, and onthe other fides the Turkith empire 1 
the chief city is called Buda: other conſiderable cities are 
5 Preſburgb, Raab, Zygeth, Caniſia, Alba Regalis, Gran, Stri- 

gonian, Peſt Temeſwaer, &c. all famous in hiſtory, on account 

olf the conteſts between the Chriſtians and. Turks, lor the ſo- 
vereignty of this kingdom. 


It is at preſent under the dominion of Maria Thereſa, | 
daughter of the late emperor Charles the Sixth, cho is queen 
of. Hungary and Bohemia, Archducheſs of Auftria, &c. and 


Toſcany, &c 
Poland is a large elective kingdom, bounded on 1 0 eaſt 


by Crim Tartary and Muſcovy, on the north by partiof 
Muſcovy and the Baltic ſeaz on the weſt by Germany, and 
on the ſouth by Hungary and part of Turky; the capital 


city is called Warſaw. 
Denmark and Norway, two kingdoms under the ſame ſo- 


vereign, are bounded on the north aud welt by the ocean, on 


the ſouth part of Germany and the B 3ltic fea, and on the eat 1 
by Sweden; the capital of Denmaik is called Copenhagen, = 


and that of Norway, Bergen. 
Sweden has Dcnmark on the weſt, ths Baltic fea on the 


ſouth, Muſcovy on the eaſt, and the ocean on the north; 5 the 


chief city is called 857 ockholm. + 

Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, hath part of Sweden and the Baltic 
ſea on the weft, Poland and Crim Tartary on the ſouth; 
Great Tartary in Aſia on the eaſt, and the ocean on the 


nürch; the ancient capital is called Muſcow; but the reſidence 
* 3 | oh of 
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of the court is now generally at Peterſburgh, on the Baltic 


fea, This empire is very — being near as big as all 
| hp reſt of 9 


ALL 
18 ſeparated from "Hwa toward the north-weſt | by the 


bavialliries above deſcribed, toward the ſouth-weſt by the 
eeaſtern part of the Mediterranean ſea; 3 and by the Iſthmus : 
of Suez and the Red ſea, which divide it from Africa; it is 
| bounded on the fouth by the Indian ocean, on the eaſt by the 
Pacific, and on the north by the Northern or Frozen ocean; 
its dimenſions may be conceived from what follows: Holy | 
Cape on the northern ocean, in lat. 72 deg, 32 min. N. long, 
179; 45 E bears from the eaſtern point of Java, one of the 
Indian ifles, in lat. 8 deg. 30 min. S. long. 115,55 E. N. 28 
45 E. diſtance 5540 miles. And Cape Ava, in the iſland of - 
Japan, in the Pacific ocean; lat. 34 55 N. long. 141 co E, 
bears from Smyrna in the Archipelago, lat. 38 28 N. long. 85 


27 25 E. S. 87 48 E. diſtance 5550 miles. 


It ſeems moſt regular to divide this large country esl 5 

ing to its preſent poſſeſſors, the Grand Seignior or Emperor of 
the Turks, the Sophy or king of Perſie, the Great Mogul, 

and the other Potentates of India, the Emperor df China and 


the Potentates of Tartary. 


The Turks poſſeſſions in Aſia are Anatolia, Syria, Arabia, 
Armeaia or Turcomanta; Georgia, and Mzſopotamia or Di- 
arbeck ; of which in their order. 1 
| Anatolia, formerly called Aſia minor, is compaſſed?on the. 
| EY welt, and ſouth fides by the Ezine. the Marmarian, 
the Archipelago. and the Mediterranean ſeas; it is ſeparated | 
from Syria on the ſouth-eaſt by the mountains called Faurus, 


and from Turcomania on the eaſt by the river Euphrates. 
Its preſent ſubdivifions are ſaid to be four, An:tolia Pro- 


per, on the north-eaſt, having a capital city, B irſa; Amaſia,. 


on the ſouth-weſt, its capital of the ſame name; Sime, 
on the ſouth- we ſt, its capital Gogni; and Aladuli on the Couth- 


ceaſt, its capital Maraz. 


Syria, called by the Turks Suriſtan, is generally ſubdivided 


into Syria Proper Phoenicia, and Paleſtine, or judea; whoſe 
chief cities are Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Jeruſalem, 


Arabia (a country which preſerves its ancient name, as do 


the inhabitants their roaming diſpoſition) is bounded. on the 
weſt by the Red fea and Iſthmus of Suez; on the north by | 
ande 37 ria, and Diarbeck; on che ealt by the Perſian 


1 55 


auch. au as. = 


3 9 © 
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gulph, and on the ſouth-eaſt by the Arabian ſea, a part of the 


Indian ocean. 


It is divided into three parts, called the Defart, the Stony, 
and the 1 70 ; the two ficit lie to the northward, the other 


to the ſouth. 


There are very few towns in the deſart or flony parts of 
this country, the Arabs living in tents, and removing with 5 
their families from place to place, as convenience ſuggeſts, | 
But in Arabia the Happy (one of the fineſt countries in the 
world) there are ſeveral of note, ſuch as Medina, where the 
ſepulchre of Mahomet, the founder of the Turkiſh religion 
is; Mecca, his birth- place, to which every Turk or Muſſul. 
man is obliged, by that religion, to come in pilgrimage once 
in his life-time, or to ſend another in his ſtead; Aden, a place 


of traffic: Sana, Mocha, Soar, and others. 


Armenia or Turcemania is bounded on the weſt by . | 
8 lia, on the ſouth by Diarbeck, on the eaſt and north by Geor- 
gia and the Euxine lea ; z its principal cities are Arzerum, 


Chas, and Van. 


| Georgia, formerly called tberia; including Mingrelia and - 
Gurgeſlan, i 1s bounded on the north by part of Muſcovy, on 
the weſt by the Euxine ſea, on the ſouth by Turcomania, and 
part of Perſia, aud on the eaſt by part of erte the cities of 


greateſt note are Faſſo, and Tefflis. 7 
Meſopotamia or Dtarbeck, is bounded on the na b 


Turcomania, on the welt by Syria, on the ſouth by Arabia 


the Deſart, and on the eaſt by Perſia; its principal cities are 
Diarbekir, Moſul, and Bagdat. 


Hheſides theſe large poſſe Tons on the contin ent af: Aſia, the 
Turks hold ſeveral iflands in the Archipelago ; ith Rhodes 
and Cyprus in the Mediterranean ſea, the laſt of which is ve- 


ry conſiderable, 


The next diviſion of Aſia, proceeding eaſtwardly, is ; Perſia * 
which has the Turkiſh Es IO on the weſt, the Perſian | 
Gulph and part of the Indian ocean on the ſouth, the empire 


of the Great Mogul on the eaſt, and on the north part of Tar- 
tary, the Caſpian ſea, and part of the Muſcovian empire. 
This is a very large couatry, but at preſent torn to pieces 
by different competitors for the ſovereign power ; the capital 
city is Iſpahan: the moſt conſiderable of the others are Der- 


bent on the Caſpian ſea, and Gombroon and Baflora on the 
Perſian gulpb. 


Proceeding ſtill eaſtward, the next empire is that of the 


= Great Mogul, which has Perfin on the well, the two Indian 
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Peninſulas and the bay of Benpal on the ſouth, China on the 
eaſt, and part of Tartary on the north. 


This is another lar ge tract, with the inland parts of w ich 


the Europeans are not much acquainted. 
The principal cities are Agra, Lahor, Delhi, Cabul, and 


Cuximir, but whether Agra or Lahul is the capital, is diff I 
cult to determine, as Authors do not agree concerning it; it 
is agreed however, that the Mogul hath a magnificent palace 


8 at each of thoſe cities. 


The maritime parts of the continent of India are divided | 
by the Bay of Bengal, a branch of the Indian ocean, into two” 


peninſulas, anciently called India within or on this ſide 
the Ganges, and India without or beyond the Ganges; 
| beſides wich two penin ſulas, there are ſeveral large iſlands 


belonging to India, of which in their order. 


The peninſula on this ſide the Ganges, contains ſeveral di- 
ſſinct territories or kingdoms, molt of which either are or 
were ſubjeQ, or at leaſt tributary, to the Mogul; the weſt. 
ern fide thereof is called the coaſt of Malabar, the eaſtera the. _ 


| coat of Coromandel. | | | 
The coaſt of Malabar contains en 1 Parks. 


: ments; ſuch as Bombay an iſland belonging to the Engliſn 


Eaſt India Company, and Coa, to the Portugeuſe ; at each of 


en ſovereiguty; ; and the "Knglih trade, at 


leaſt it they have not forts, at Guzurate, Surat, Calicut, and 
Cochin, 


Tune iſland called Ceiland or Ceylon, by "RA called 25. 


loan. is fituated a little to the eaſt of Cape Comin, the moſt 
| louthern point of this peninſvla.. 


he coait Af Coromandel, which is ſue by the Bay of | 


Bengal, tends toward the N. and N E. from the cape Como- 


rin, and extends to the mouth of the Ganges: the principal 
ſettlements of the Engliſh on this coaſt are, Madras, or Fort 


St George, and Fort St David, near which the French have 


a ſettlement called Pondicherry, which neighbouring ſettle. 
ments were for ſeveral years at war with each other, with va- 

rious lucceſs; the natives, headed by their princes, called 

_  Nabobs, having taken part therein, ſome on'one fide and ſome | 


on the other, | 


The peninſula on the ther ade of __ Ganges conſiſts of 
the large kingdoms of Bengal, having a capital of the ſame 


name: Pegu, whoſe chief cities are Pegu and Arracan: Siam 
having a capital of the ſame name; Malacca, $:uate to the 
ſouth, is almoſt encompaſſed by the ſea; the city ſo called, is 
| fituate near the ſouthern cnet ; Cochin China, whoſe 


city | 


ſtraits of Sunda; the weſtern point of which is called Java 


by them after they have doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
the principal cities are Bantam and Batavia, the latte: of 


this large and fruitful ifland. 


almoſt round, and near 600 miles in diameter. 9 


2 thereby ingroſs the Spice trade to themſelves  _ WE 
reckoned I,0000 of them; the moſt couliderable i is Luconia, 5 


8 | whoſe capital i 1s Manilla, 


| hath the Pacific ocean on the eaſt and fouth-eaſt; Cochin 
| China and Tonquin on the ſouth weſt; the Mogul's empire 


pital; 3 the Europeau trade to this country is chiefly carried 1 


lands, three of which are very confiderable, viz, Japan or 8 


NT...” 1 OT EO 


parts of Aſia; the northern hath only one general name, viz. 
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city i is named Cambodia, and Tunquin, whoſe capital is of the 
ſame name. 
South-weſt of Malacca is the illand of Sumatra. | 
South-eaſt of this lies the iſland of Java, leparated by the 


Head by Engliſh mariners, it being often the firſt land made 


which belongs to the Dutch Eaſt India Company, who are 1 5 
ſovereigns (or if not, yet act as ſuch) over the greateſt part of 


| 
Eaſtward from Malacca and Sumatra is the iſland Borneo, 5 1 


— 23 —— —— 
— * 
—— 


The iſland Celebes is to the eaſt of Borneo, and ck lefs : | 
than it, Proceeding eaſtward are tne Molucca or Spice i- mn 
lands, the Dutch bave made themſelves maſters of theſe, and | 
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The Philippine iſles are very numerous, ſome. Stb have 
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To the north and north-weſt oft theſe i is ftuated ws potent 
empire of China, reckoned to be as large as all Europe; it 
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on the weſt, on the north-weſt and worth a part of Tartary. 
There are a great number of cities in this empire, of which 
Pekin, fituated in the northern part of the country is the ca- 


rat n 
am 


Mm 1 fie en > ore 
>.< . _— 


on at Canton, a great ſea port in one of the ſouthern provine of 
ces, #1 

The moſt extenſive Chineſe iſlands are thoſs hich com- il 
poſe the empire of Japan; which conſiſts of ſeveral large i- 9 


Niphon, whoſe capital is Meaco; Tonfu, whofe capital is | 
Sanuqui; and Bongo, whoſe capital bears the fame name, 1 
Thus we have taken a curſory ſurvey of all the ſouthern 


Tartary; which hath Perſia, India, and China on the fouth, b 
and the Pacific ocean on the eaſt, the Northern or e 2 
ocean on the north, and Muſcovy on the weſt; this tract is . 1 
ſubject to divers Potentates, ſome of which are very little 
known. 9 


AFRI- 
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138 2 large Peninſula, which is joined to the continent of 


Aſia by the Iſthmus of Suez, a narrow Deſart between the 
Mediterranean and Red ſeas; its magnitude may be concei- 


ved by knowing that the Cape of Good Hope in lat 34 deg. 
Iz min. $, long. 20. de g. 7. min. E. bears from Ceuta in lat. 
33 deg. 45 min. N. long 4 deg. 42 min. W. S. 18 deg 15- 

min. E. diftance 4440 miles, and that Cape Guardafuy, 
in lat. 1 deg. 48 min, N. long co deg. 25 min. E. bears 


from Cape Sierra Leone, in lat. 8 deg. 30 min. N. Jong. 12 


deg. 7 min. W. N. 8) dep. co E. dillance 3700 miles. 


Very little of the inland parts of this continent are known 


to the Europeans; fo that only the ſea coaſts will be men- 
tioned here, beginning at the Iſthmus of Suez, and coaſting 

al he Mediterranean fes. | 
Egypt is under the dominion of the Turks, its preſsnt ca- 
pital is called Cairo: the piratical lates of Tripoly, Tunis, 

and Alpiers, have capitals of the ſame name, and the capital 
of the empire of Morocco is the city of Fez, N 


Along the ccaſts of the Atlantic ocean, there are no exten- | 
five dominions, the inhabitants being moſtly ſubject to petty | 
| Princes of their own, who being almoſt continually at war with |} 
one another, ſell their priſoners for ſlaves; the European 
nations have been induced for the protection of their trade 


therein, and other commodities, to ere& ſeveral ſmall forts in 
different places, to enumerate which would be tedious : The 
Madeiras, the Canaries, and the Cape de Verd iſlands, are 


the moſt conſiderable on this coaſt 3 the only one poſſeſſed by 
the Engliſh is a very ſmall one, called St Helena, frequented 
by the Eaſt- India his 


At the ſouthern extremity of the continent is ſituated the 


Cape of Good Hope, Where the Dutch Eaſt-India company 


have built a tolerable town for the convenience of their ſhip- 


ping: from thence again, along the eaſtern coaſt, both on the 


| __ and in the Red ſea, very little that is remarkable offers 
itſelf. 1 OTE 1 1 


At ſome diſtance, however, from that part of this coaſt 
which is waſhed by the ocean, is ſituated oue of the largeft 
iſlands in the world, called Madagaſcar, which has been at 
different times the aſylum of the European pirates. 


AMERICA. 


BV ſome called the New World, becauſe diſcovered about 


300 years ago, being before that time unknown to the inhabi- 


tauts 
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tants of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, is divided into to remarks 5 
able diviſions, called North and South America, which Se: 
joined by the Iſthmus of Darien or Panama, = 
Ihre ſea coaſt of North America, and part of the inland 
countries, formerly belonged to Britain, but is now under the 
| dominion of the American States: Charleſtown in S. Caroli- 
na, lat. 33. 22. N. long. 76. 50. W. bearing from Cape Can- 
ſo, in Nova, Scotia, lat. 45. 10. N. 49. 50. W. S. 52, miles 
to a degree, makes 1345 Engliſh miles: which, making al. 
lowance for the winding of the coaſt, may be very well con- 
ſidered to be really more than 1 500 Engliſh miles,) The 
Country with their chief towns follows. e 
New England. f Boſton. 
New York, [I New Vork. 
Penſylvania: | £ | Philadelphia. ; 
New Jerſey, Eaſt, | Elizabeth Town. 
New [erſey, Weſt, | 4 Elfingburgh, RE 
Maryland, Baltimore. 
Virginia, | := | James Town, 
North Carolina, | Edenton. 
South Carolina, Charleſtown. 
VVV Savannah, „ = 
The Britiſh poſſeſs Nova Scotia, whoſe chief town is Ha. 9 
| lifax ; Canada, whoſe capital is Quebec, ſituate on the great 
river St Lawrence; Newfoundland, a large iſland near the 


mouth of this river; and Cape Breton, a much ſmaller, but 
well fortified iſland, e | 


The Spaniards poſſeſs the ſea ceaſt of Florida, the next 
ſouthern country, the principal ſettlements therein being St 
Auguſtine, the French have ſome ſettlements to the weſt of 
theſe along the river Miſſiſſippi, which empties itſelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, the principal is Fort St L 
the country is called Louiſiana, TOY 9 
y [More to the ſouth-weſt is the empire of Mexico and its 1 

dependants, having a capital of the ſame name, ſubject to the 4 
Spaniards : this country extends itſelf weſtward to the Pacific ; 
ocean, and the Spaniards ſends ſhips yearly from Acapulco, a =. 
port therein, acroſs the ocean, to the Philippine iſles on the 8 
aſt I Eaſt-Indies. _ 5 8 

ct Northward on the Pacific ocean is New Mexico, and the 
iſland of California; but of theſe we know but little. 


Ihe continent of South America conſiſts of the following 
large diſtricts, viz. . . 
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Names 
Terra Firma, 
Golden Caſtile, 
Guiana, 
Peru, 
Chili, 
| Patagonia, . 
| Terra de] Fuego, 
: La Plata, 
Brazil, 
Paraguay, 5 
| Amazonia 


| Chief . 
Panama, 


Carthagena, 


Surinam, 


| Lima, 


5 = Jago, 


Buenos Aires 
St Salvador, 
8 


I. whoſe Puffin. 


Spaniards, 
Ditto, 


Dutch. 
©, Spantzards, 


Ditto, 
Natives, 
Ditto. 


_ Spaniards. 
_ Portugueſe, 
Jeſuits. £ 


N ati ves. 


N. B. Terra del Were i is an illand ſeparated from Patago- 6 
nia, by the ſtreights of Magellan. 


The 


gulphof Mexico, 


Juchatan, Honduras, and the Gib | 
bean ſea, are ſeparated from the Atlantic ocean bya great num- 


ber of iflands, called the Bahama, the greater and leſſer Antil- b 


les, and Caribbee Iſlands. 


vow are as follow, viz. 


| Wands: | 
Coba, | 
Hiſpaniola, or 
85 Domingo, 
Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, 
Anguilla, 
Bermuda, 


St Chriſtopher” , 


„ 
Antigua, 
Montſerrat, 

Barbadoes, 

Guadaloupe, 
_ Martinico, 
St Martin, 
Santa Cruz, 

St Lucia, 


Chief T OWNS. 


| Havannah, 


St Bes 


Port Royal, 


Porto Rico, 


Bridge- town, 


In whoſe Paſſeſion. 


Spaniards. 
French and 
Spaniards, 
Engliſh. 


Spaniards, 
Engliſh, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
French. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Engliſh. | 


The Iſlands called Barco Iying about 500 leagues eaſt 
2 MF —_— are ſubject to the Britiſh. 
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3 _ ASTRONOMY. 
A STRONOMY is a ſcience which treats of the motions. 
and diſtances of the heavenly bodies, and of the appearances _ 
thence arifing, 5 55 

„There have been a great variety of opinions, among the 
Philoſophers of the preceding ages, concerning the diſpoſi- 

tion of the great bodies of the univerſe, or of the poſition of 
the bodies which appear in the heavens: But the notions 
now embraced by the moſt judicious Aſtronomers are that 
the univerſe is compoſed of an infinite number of ſyſlems of 
worlds; that in every ſyſtem there are certain bodies moving 
| in free ſpace, and revolving at different diſtances around the 
ſun, placed in or near the centre of the ſyſtem ; and that theſe 
ſuns, or other bodies, are the ſtars which are ſeen in the hea. 

That ſyſtem, in which our earth is placed, is by Aſtrono- 
I mers called the Solar Syſtem; and that opinion, which ſup- 
| poſes the ſun to be fixed, in or near the centre, with ſeveral 
bodies revolving round him, at different diſtances, is confirm- 

ed by the oblervations hitherto made. „% Op 


| This opinion is allo called the Copernican Syſtem ; from 
Nicholas Copernicus, a Poliſh philoſopher, who about the 
year 1473, revived this notion from the oblivion it had been 
buried in for many ages. . - 
| The Sun therefore is placed in the midſt of an immenſe _ 
| ſpace, wherein fix opaque ſpherical bodies revolve about him 
as their centre. : „ | 
Thoſe wandering globes are called planets, which at dif. 
ferent periods, perform their revolut'ons, from weſt to eaſt, 
in the following order. | e es „ 
I. Mercury is neareſt to the ſun of all the planets, and per. 
forms his courſe in about three months, or 87 days, 23 hours. 
II. Venus, in about ſeven months and a half, or 224 days. 
17 hours. fo 1 Vu 
III. The Earth, in a year, or 365 days, 6 hours. 
IV. Mars, in about two years, or 686 days, 23 hours. 
V. Jupiter, in 12 years, or 4232 days, 12 hours. 
VI. And laftly, Saturn, whoſe orbit includes all the reſt, 
ſpends almoſt thirty years, that is 10) 69 days, 8 hours, in 
one revolution round the 2 The diſtance of the planets 
* By the orbit of a planet, is commonly underſtood t 
deſcribzd by its centre round the ſun; but by the pla 
meant a flat ſurface, extended every way through the 


from 


he track or rin 
ne of the orbit jo 
orbit infinitely. | 


r — 7 —ð—— 
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from the ſun are nearly in the following proportion, viz. 
ſuppoling the diſtance of the earth from the ſun to be divi- 
ded into 1000 equal parts; that of Mercury will be about 
387 of thoſe parts; of Venus 7243 of Mars 15243 of Ju- 
piter 5201 ; and that of Saturn 9538. 


The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane, but 


__ variwvſly inclined to one another; ſo that, ſuppoſing the or- 
bit ef the earth to be the ſtandard, the others will have one 


half above, and the other half below it; interſecting one ano- 


ther ina line paſſing through the ſun. 


The plane of the earth's orbit is called the Ecliptic, and | 


| this the Aſtronomers make the ſtandard, to which the ones 


5 of the other orbits are judged to incline. : 
The right line paſſing through the ſan, and the common 


interſection of the plane of the orbit of any planet with the | 


ecliptic, is called the line of the Nodes of that planet, and 
the points themſelves, wherein the orbit cuts the Ecliptie, 


are called Nodes. 


The inclination of the orbits of the Slots to the lens at -: 


the Ecliptic, are as follows, viz, the orbit of Mercury makes 
an angle of 6 deg 52 min; that of Venus 3 deg 23 min; 
of Mars 1 deg 52 min; of Jupiter I deg 20 min; and of 
Saturn 2 deg 20 min, The orbits of the planets. are not cir- 


cles, but Elipſes or ovals. 


What an Elipfis is, may be aafily eben Hes the follow: 


ing deſcription; imagine two ſmall pegs fixed upright on a 
plane, and ſuppoſe them tied with the ends of a thread, ſome- 
; what longer than their diſtance from one another; now if 
a pin be placed in the double of the thread, and turned quite 
round (always ſtretching the thread with the ſame force) 

the curve deſcribed by the motion will be an Elipſis. The 


two points where the pegs ſtood, (about which hy thread 


was turned) are called the Focuſes, or Foci of that Elipſis; 


and if without changing the length of the thread, we alter 


the poſition of the pegs, we ſhall then have an elipfis of a 
different kind from the former; and the nearer the focuſes 


are together, the nearer will the curve deſcribed be to the 


8 circle, until at laſt the two focuſſes, coincide, and then the pin 
in the doubling of the thread will deſcribe a perfect circle. 
The orbits of all the planets have the ſun in none of their 
| fockſes, and half the diſtance between the two focuſes is cal- 
ed the Excentricity of the orbits. This excentricity is dif- 
ferent in the planets, but in moſt of them it is ſo ſmall, that 
in little ſchemes or inſtruments, made to repreſent the pla- 
_ netary orbits, it need not be conſidered 


[ 
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If, as before, we ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth 
from the ſun to be divided into 1000 parts; then will the 
excentricity of Mercury be 81 of thole parts; that of Venus 
5; and that of the earth 17; that of Mats, 141; that of | 


— 


r 


Jupiter, 240; and that of Saturn, 543 of the ſame parts, 


he fix planets above mentioned, are called Primaries, or . 
primary planets; but, beſides there; there are ten other Teſ- | 
| ſer planets, which are called ſecondaries, Moons, or Satel- 
Theſe moons always accompany their reſpective pri- 
maries, and perform their revolutions round them, whilſt both 
together are alſo carried round the ſun. Rs 
Of the fix primary planets, there are but chere as OI as 
obſervation can aſſure us, that have theſe attendants, Viz, 
the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn: 
The Earth is attended by the Moon, "who bee its 
revolution in about 29 days and a half, at the diſtance of a- 
bout zo diameters of the earth from it; and once a year is 
carried round the ſun along with the earth. Z 
Jupiter has four moons, or ſatellites; the firſt or inmoſt 
performs its revolution in about one day and 18 hours and a 
half, at the diſtance of 5 and a half ſemi-diameters of Jupiter 
from the centre; the ſecond revolves about Jupiter in 3 days 
and 13 hours, at the diſtance of g of his ſemi-diameters; the 
third in 7 days and 4 hours, at the diſtance of 14 one third 
ſemi-diameters: the fourth and outermoſt performs its courſe 
in the ſpace of 15 days 18 hours, and its diſtance from Ju- 
piter' s centie is 25 one third of his ſemi-diameters. 
Saturn has no leſs than five ſatellites : the firſt or inner- 
molt revolves about him in 1 day and 21 hours, at the di- 
fiance of 4 three eights diameter of Saturn from his centre ;, 
the ſecond completes his period in 2 days and 3 fourths, at 
the diſtance of 5 diameters and three-fourths; the third, in 
about 4 days 1 ſecond, at the diſtance of 8 diameters 
fourth performs his courſe in about 16 days, at the diſtance 
ct 18 diameters; the fifth and outermoit takes 79 days to 
finnth his courſe, and is 54 diameters of Saturn, diſtant from 
The Satillites, as well as the P 
their revolutions from Welt to Eaſt; the planes of the orbits 
of the Satilites of the ſame planet, are inclined to one ano- 
ther, and conſequently are inclined to the plane of the orbit 
of the primary. 
Beſides theſe attendents, Sata is FOOTY Fu with a thin 
ring, that does no where touch his body ; the diameter ring 
is to the | body of Saturn, as 9 to 4; and the void ſpace be- 
twee 


lites. 


his centre. 


2rimaries, perform 
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tween che ring and the body of Saturn, is equal to the breadth 


of the ring itſelf; ſo that in ſome ſituations, the heavens 
may be ſeen between the ring and his body,  _ - 

This furpriſing phznomenon of Saturns ring is a | modern 
dilcovery ; neither were the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn 
| known to the ancients; the Jovial planets were the firſt diſco- 


vered by the famous Italian philoſopher, Galilzus, by a tele- 


ſcope which he firſt invented; and the celebrated Caſſie, the by 


French king's aſtronomer was the firſt that ſaw the Satel- 
lites of Saturn; which by reaſon of their great diſtances from 
the ſun, and the ſmallneſs of their own bodies, cannot be 
ſeen by us but by the help of very good glaſſes. 5 
Ihe motion of the primary planets round the ſun, (as al. 
ſo of the Satellites round their reſpective primaries) i is call- 
ed their annual motion; becauſe they have one year, or the 
alterations of the ſonſous; complete in one of thoſe revolu.. 
tions. Beſides this annual motion, four of the planets, viz. 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, and Jupiter, revolve about their 
own axis, from weſt to eaſt; 3 and this is called their diurnal 
motion. F or by this rotation each point of their ſurface is. 
carried ſucceſſively towards, or from the ſun, who always il- 

luminates the hemiſphere which is next to him, the other re- 


maining obſcure: and while any place is in the hemiſphere. 


illuminated by the ſun, it is day; but when it is carried to 
the obſcure hemiſphere, it becomes night; ; and ſo continues, 
until, by this rotation, the ſaid place is again e by J 


the ſun. 

The Earth performs its bete round its axis in 23 
hours 56 minutes; Venus in 123 hours; Mars in about 24 
hours and 40 minutes; end Jupiter moves round his own axis 
in 9 hours and 56 minntes. 5 

The ſun is alſo. found to turn 1 his axis from weſt to 
eaſt in 27 days; and the-moon, which 1s. neareſt to us of all 


the planets, revolves about her axis in a month, or in the 
ſpace of time that ſhe turns round the earth, ſo that the 
lonarians have but one day throughout their year, 


The planets are all opaque bodies, having no light but 
what they borrow from the ſun ; for that fide of them which 


is next towards the ſun, has always been obſerved to be il- 
luminated, in what poſition ſoe ver they be; but the oppoſite 


ſides which the ſolar rays do not reach, remain daik and ob- 


ſcure; whence it is evident, that they have ro light but 


what proceeds from the ſun : for if they had, all parts of 
them would be lucid, without any darkneſs or ſhadow, The 
plarets are likewiſe proved to be Fobular, becauſe, let what 

— eee eee 
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ry, or line ſeparating that part from the oppolite, always ap- 


turn round the ſun; both which may be proved from ob- 


when lhe is in the ſame direction from the earth, 
the ſame part of the heavens the ſun is in: ſhe either appears 
with a bright or round face, like a full moon, or elſe diſap- 


ſun, it is neceſſary that Venus? lucid face ſhould be towards 
the ſun; and when ſhe appears Fully illuminated, | 
the ſame face to the ſun and the earth; whence at that.time, 


could her illumined face be wholly ſeen from tle earth. 


_ earth's becauſe the, is always obſerved to keep near the fun, | 
and in the ſame quarter of the heavens that he is in, never 
receding from him more than about + of a whole circle, and 


moſt not above 3 or 4 hours before ſun-riſing or fun-ſetting, 


is above the ſun) the is more eaſterly than the ſun, and there- 


e Kar. 
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part of Ta ſoever be turned toward. the ſun, its bounda- 


pears to be circular; which could not. bappen if mey were 
not globular. | 

The earth is placed betwixt the orbs of Mars and Venus: 
and ſo Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, do all 


ſervations, as follow. | | 
1. Whenever Venus is in conjunction ak the ſun, that is, 
or 10 ; 


pears ; or, if the is viſible, the appears horned, like a new 
moon; which phænomenan never could happen, if Venus did 
not turn round the ſun, and was not betwixt him and the 

earth; for ſince all the planets borrow their light from the 


ſhe ſhews 


ſhe mult be above or beyond the ſun, for in no other poſition 


Farther, when ſhe diſappears, or, if viſible, appears horned, 
that face of hers which is towards the ſan, i is either wholly 
turned from the earth, cr only a ſmall part of it can be ſeen 
by the earth; and in this caſe, ſhe mult of neceſſity be be- 
twixt'us and the ſun. 

Beſides the foregoing, there is other argument to prove 
that Venus turns round the ſun in an orbit that is within the 


therefore the can never come in oppofition to him : which 
would neceſſarily happen, did ſhe perform her courſe round 
the earth either in a longer or ſhorter time than a year, 
And this is the reaſon why Venus is never to be ſeen near 
midnight, but always either in a morning or evening, and at 


From the time of Venus's ſuperior conjunction, (or when the 


fore ſets later, and is ſeen after ſun-ſetting, and then {he is 
commonly called the Evening-itar : but from the time of her 
inferior conjunction, till ſhe comes again tothe ſaperior, {he 
then appears more weſterly than the ſun, and is only to be 
ſeen in the morning, before ſun. riſing, and is then callzd the 
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Alfter the ſame manner we prove that Mercury turns. 
round the ſun, for he always keeps in the ſun's neighbour- 
hood, and never recedes from him ſo far as Venus does; and 
therefore the orbit of Mercury muſt lie within that of Ve- 
nus: and on account of his nearneſs to the ſun, he can ſel- 
dom be ſeen without a teleſcope, + 

Mars is obſerved to come in oppoſition, and likewiſe 1 to 
have all other aſpects with the ſun; he always preſerves a 
round, full and bright face, except when he is near his quad- 

rate aſpect, when he appears ſomewhat gibbous, like the 
moon three or four days before or after the full; therefore | 
the orbit of Mars muſt include the earth within i. and alſo 
the ſun: for if he was betwixt the ſun and us, at the time 
of his inferior conjunction, he would either quite diſappear, 
or appear horned, as Venus and the moon do in that poſition. 
Mars, when be is in Oppoſition to the ſun, looks almoſt 
ſeven times larger in diameter, than when he is in corjunc- 4 
tion with him; and therefore muſt needs be almoſt ſeven | 
times nearer to us, in one poſition, than in the other: for 
the apparent magnitudes of far diſtant objects increaſe or de- 
_ creaſe, in proportion to their diſtance from us; but Mars 
| keeps always nearly at the ſame diſtance from the ſon; there 
fore it is plain, that it is not the earth but the ſun, which is 
the centre of his motion, 

It is proved, in the ſame way, that Jer nd Saturn have 
both the ſun and the earth within their orbits, and that the 
ſun, and not the earth, is the centre of their motions; al- 
though the diſproportion of the diſtances from the earth is 
not ſo great in Jupiter as in Mars, nor ſo great in Saturn as 
it is in Jupiter, by reaſon that they are at a > much greater di- 

ftance from the ſun. 

We have now ſhewn, that all the * turn round the 
ſun, and that Mercury and Venus are included between him 

and the earth: whence they are called the inferior plunets; 
and that the earth is placed between the orbits of, Mars | 
and Venus, and therefore included beween the orbits of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn: whence they are called the ſuperior 
| planets; and ſince the earth is in the middle of theſe move- 
able bodies, and is of the ſame nature with them, we may 
conclude, that ſhe has the ſame iort of motions J but that he 
turns round the ſun is proved thus. | 

All the planets ſeen from the earth appear to move very 

11 unequally; as ſometimes to go fatter at other times ſlower, 
ll 4 and ſometimes to be ſtationary, or not to move at all; which | 
3 could not happen if the en food ſtill. 


k % 
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r 


nean length of a ſolar year is known even to ſeconds. | 

I be diurnal rotation of the planets round their axis was 
diſcovered by certain ſpots which appear on their ſurfaces ; 
| theſe ſpots appear firſt on the margin of the planets diſks, 
(or the edge of their ſurfaces) and ſeem by degrees to creep 
towards their middle; and ſo on, going ſtill forward till they 
come tothe oppoſite ſide or edge of the diſk, where they ſet 


motions cannot be determined, 
earth is concluded to exift from the apparent revolution of 
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The annual periods of the planets round the ſun are de- 
termined by carefully obſerving the length of time Gnce their 


departure from a certain point in the hcavens, (or from a 


: fixed ſtar), until they arrive to the ſame place again. By | 
| theſe ſort of obſervations, the ancients determined the peri- 


odical revolutions of the planets round the ſun: and were 
fo exact in their computations, as to be capable of predict- 


ing eclipſes of the ſun and moon; but ſince the invention of 
| teleſcopes, aſtronomical obſervations are made with greater 
accuracy, and of conſequence our tables are far n more perfect 


than thoſe of the ancients, 


And in order to be as exact as poſſible, aſtronomers compare E 
obſervations made at a great diſtance of time from one ano= 
ther, including ſeveral periods: by which means the error 

that might be in the whole is in each period ſubdivided into 


ſuch little parts, as to be very inconſiderable. Thus, the 


or diſappear; and after they have been hid for the ſame 


| Tpace of time that they were viſible, they again appear to riſe, 


in or near the ſame place, as they did at firſt; then to creep 


on progreſſively, taking the ſame courſe as they did before. 
| Theſe ſpots have been obſerved on the ſurfaces of the Sun, 


Venus, Mars, and Jupiter; by which means it has been fonnd, 


that theſe bodies turn round their own axis, in the times be- 
fore mentioned. h 


It is very probable, that Mercury and Satury have like- 


wiſe. a motion round their axis, that all the parts of their ſur- 
face may alternately enjoy the light and heat of the Sur, 
and receive fuch changes as are proper and convenient for 
their nature; but by reaſon of the nearneſs of Mercury to 
the Sun, and Saturn's immenſe diſtance from him, no obſer- 


vations ave hitherto been made, whereby their ſpots (if they 
have any) could be diſcovered, and therefore their diurnal 


The diurnal motion of the 


the heavens, and of all the ſtars round it, in the ſpace of a na- 
tural day. For it is much eaſier to conceive that this COM Pa« 
ratively {mall Globe, ſhould turn round. its own axis, once in 


24 hours, than that ſuch a greater number of much larger bo- 


dies, 
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dies, ſome of them ſo immenſely diſtant, ſhould revolve round 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. The ſolar ſpots do not always 
remain the ſame, but ſometimes old ones vanilh, and after- 
wards others ſucceed in their room ; ſometimes ſeveral ſmall 
ones gather together, and make one large ſpot; and ſome- 
times a large ſpot is ſeen to be divided into many {mall ones. 
But notwithſtanding theſe CLAngEs, _y all turn round with 
the ſun in the fame time, = 
Each planet is obſerved always to pal through the a 
ſtellations Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Li- 
bra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces; and 
it alſo appears that every one has a tract peculiar to itſelf ; 
whereby the paths of tne ſix planets form among the ſtars a 
kind of road, which is called the Zodiac; the middle path 
whereof, called the Ecliptic, is the orbit deſcribed by the 
earth, with which the orbits of che other planets are compa- 
red, | 
| As the ecliptic runs through 12 conflellations, it is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into 12 equal parts, of 30 degrees each, 
called Signs, having the ſame name with the twelve conftel- 
lations they run through. | 
Ihe plane of the ecliptic i is 8 to divide the bele⸗ 
flial ſphere into two equal parts, called the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres; and a body ſituate in either of theſe 
hemiſpheres, is ſaid to have north or ſouth latitude, accard- 
ing to the hemiſphere it is in: So that the latitude of a ce- 
leſtial object is its neareſt diſtance from the ecliptic, | 
The planes of the other five orbits are obſerved to lie part= 
ly in the northern and partly in the ſouthern hemiſphere , 
ſo that every one cuts the ecliptic in two oppoſite points, cal- 
led Nodes; one called the aſcending node, is that through 
which the planet paſſes, when it moves out of the anden 
into the northern hemiſphere; and the other called the de- 
ſcending node, is that through which the planet muſt paſs, 
In going out of the northern into one of the ſouthern hemiſ- 
pheres. | 
Iue right line joining the two nodes of any plane, is call. : 
ed the line of the nodes. | 
The names to moſt of the conſtellations were given by the 
ancient aſtronomers, Who reckoned that ſtar in Aries, now 
marked Y, (according to Bayer) to be the firſt point in the 
ecliptic, this ſtar being next to the ſun when he entered the 
vernal equinox ; and at that time each conſtellation was in 
the ſign by which it was called: But obſervations ſhe ws, that 
the point marked 1 in the heavens by the vernal equinox, has 


* 
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been conſtantly going backwards, by a ſmall quantity every 
year; whereby the ſtars appear to have advanced as much 
forwards, ſo that the conſtellation Aries is now almoſt remov- 
ed into the ſign Taurus: the ſaid firſt Rar in Aries being got 
almoſt 30 degrees forwards from the equinox ; which differ- 
ence is called the proceſſion of the equinoxes; whereof the 
_ yearly alteration is about FO ſeconds of a Wee ; or about 
2 degree in 72 years. 
All the planets have one common "WINE in which the ſun 
is placed: For as no other ſuppoſition can ſolve all the ap- 
| Pearances that are obſerved in the motion of the planets, and 
as it alſo agrees with the ſtrickeſt phyſical and mathematical 
reaſoning; therefore it is now Toned: as an elementary 
principle. | | 
The line of the ad of every planet paſſes through the 
ſan; for as the motion of every planet is in a plane paſſing 
through the ſun, conſequently the interſections of theſe planes, 1 
that is, the lines of the nodes, muſt alſo paſs through the ſun. | 
All the planets in their revolutions are ſometimes nearer 
ſometimes farther from the ſun: this is a conſeqence of the 

| fun not being placed ia the centre of each orbit, the orbits, 

: being elipſis. 

The aphelion, or 3 aki is that point of the orbit, 
which is fartheit diſtant from the ſun; and the perihelion, 

or inferior apſis, is that point which is neareſt the ſun; and, 
the tranſverſe diameter of the orbit, or the line joining the 

two apſes, is called the Line of the apſes or apſid es. . 
The planets move fafter as they approach the ſun, or come 
nearer to the perihelion; and flower as they recede from the 
| ſun, or come nearer the aphelion; This is not only a conſe- 
_ quence from the nature of the planets motions about the ſun, 
| but is confirmed by all good obſervations. 

If a right line be drawn from the ſun, through a any planet, 
(which line is called by ſome the Vector Radius) and be ſup- 
poſed to revolve round the ſun with the planet, then this 
line will deſcribe, or paſs through every part of tle plane of 

the orbit, fo that the Vector Radius may be ſaid to deſeribe 
the area of the orbit. 


: There are two chief laws. obſerved in the Gs ſyſtem, 5 

5 which regulate the motions of all tle planets, namely, 

4 I. The planets deſcribe equal areas in equal times; 1. e. in 

n | equal proportions of time; the Vector Radius deſcribes the 4 
0 equal areas or portions of the ſpace conteincd within the pla- 1 
5 nets orbit. =” [| 


II. The h of the : periodical times of the planets are 144 
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as the cubes of the mean diſtances from the ſun: That is 
as the ſquare of the time which a planet, A. takes to revolve 
in its orbit, is to the ſquare of the time taken by any other 

planet, B, to run through its orbit; ſo is the cube of the 
mean diſtance of A from the ſun, to tl ne cube of the mean 

diſtance of B from the ſun. 

The mean diſtance of a planet from the f. fun, is its kate 
from him, when the planet is at either extremity of the con- 
jugate diameter; and is 1 ual to Hull of the tranſverſe dia- 
nne „ 

The foregoing laws are the two N laws of Kepler, a | 

: great aſtronomer, who flourithed in Germany about the be- 

ginning of the 17th century, and who deduced them from 

a multitude of obſervations: but the firſt who demonſtrated 
theſe laws, was the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newtoy. 

By the ſecond law, the relative diſtances of the plates 
from the ſun are known; and was the real diſtance of any 
one known, the abſolute diſtances of all the others would 
thereby be obtained, _ | 
Heſides the planets, already mentioned, there are her” 
great bodies that ſometimes viſit our ſyſtem, which are a ſort 


of temporary planets; for they come and -,bide with us for 


a while, and afterwards withdraw from us for a certain ſpace 
of time, after which they again return. Theſe wandering 
bodies are called Comets, 

The motions ef the comets in the 1 according to 


the beſt obſervations hitherto made, ſeem to * regulated by 


the ſame immutable law with the planets; for their orbits 
are ellipticah, like theſe of the planets, but vaſtly narrower 
or more eccentric. Yet they have not all the ſame direction 
with the planets, who move from weſt to eaſt, for ſome of 
the comets move from eaſt to weſt; and their orbits have 
different inclinations to the earth's orbit; ſome inclining 
northward]v, others louthwerdly, much more than any of che 
planetary orbits do. 
Although both the comets and the e move in elliptic 
orbits, yet their motions ſeem to be valily different; for the 
excentricities of the planets orbits are ſo ſmall, that they differ 
but little from circles; but the excentricities of the co- 
mets are ſo very great, that the motions of ſome of them 
ſeem to be almoſt in right lines, ng ey. towards the 
ſun. 

Now, ſince the orbits of the comets are ſo extremely” is ex- 
centric, their motions when they are in their Perihelia, or 
neareſt diſtance from the 1 muſt be much ſwifter than When 
they 
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| they are in their Aphelia, or farthest distance from bim; which 


is the reaſon why the comets make ſo ſhort a stay in our ſy- 


stem; and when they diſappear, are ſo long in returning. 


1 he figures of the comets are obſerved to be very differ- 


ent; ſome of them ſend forth ſmall beams, like hair, every 
way round them: others are ſeen with a Jong fiery tail, which 


is always oppoſite to the ſun, Their magnitudes are alſo 


very different, but in what proportion they exceed each other 


is as yet uncertain. Nor is it probable that their numbei 


are yet known, for they have not yet been obſerved with due 
care, nor their theories diſcovered, but of late years. The 
ancients were divided in their opinions concerving them; 


ſome imagined that they were only a Kind of meteors, kin- 
dled in our atmoſphere, and were there again diſſipated ; 
others took them to be ſome ominous prodigies, But modern 
diſcoverers prove, that they are worlds, ſubject to the ſame 


laws of motion as the planets are; and they muſt be very 


hard and durable bodies, elſe they could not bear the vaſt 


heat, which ſome of them when in their perihela receive 
from the ſun, without being utterly conſumed. The great 
comet which appeared in the year 1680, was within one fixth 
part of the ſun's diameter from his ſurface ; ; and therefore 
its heat muſt be prodigiouſly intenſe, beyond imagination: 


and when it is at its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, the cold 
muſt be as rigid. 


The fixed ſtars are thoſe bright and Ke bodies which, 


in a clear night, appear to us every where diſperſed through 
the boundleſs regions of ſpace. They are termed fixed, — 
. Cauſe they are found to keep the ſame immutable diſtance, 


in all ages, without having the motions obſerved in the pla- 


nets, L he fixed Bars are all placed at ſuch immenſe distances 
from ue, 


It is evident from hence, that all the stars are luminous 
bodies, and ſhine with their own proper and native light, elſe 


they could not be ſeen at ſuch a great distance. For the ſa- 


tellites of Jupiter and Saturn, though they appear under con- 


ſiderable angles through g good teleſcopes, yet are enen 
inviſible to the naked eye. 


Although the diſtance betwixt us and the ſun is vallly large, 


| PE compared to the diameter of the earth, yet it is nothing 


when compared with the prodigious diſtance of the fixed ſtars; j 


for the whole diameter of the carth's annual orbit appears fiom 


the neareſt fixed ſtar no bigger than a point, and the fixed far 
at leall 100,000 times farther from us than we are from the 


tun, 


that the best teleſcopes” repreſent them no bigger 
than points, without haying any apparent diameters, 
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ſun, as may be demonſtrated from the obſervations of choſe 
who have endeavoured to find the parallax of the earth's annu- 
al orbit, or the angle under which the earth's orbit appears 
from the fixed ſlars. OD 
__. Hence it follows, that though we SPpi6ath Þ nearer to ſome 
fixed ſtars at one time of the year than we do the oppoſite, 
and that by the whole length of the diameter of the earth's 
orbit; yet this diſtance being ſo ſmall in compariſon with the 
_ diſtance of the fixed ſtars, their magnitude or poſitions cannot 
thereby be ſenſibly altered. Therefore we may always with- 
out error ſuppoſe ourſelves to be in the ſame centre of the 
heavens, ſince we have always the lame viſible proſpect of the 
ſtars without any alte ration. | 
If a ſpectator was placed as near to any fixed flar as we are = '" 
to the ſun, he would their obſerve a body as big, and every 
way like, as the ſun appears to us; and our ſun would appear 
to him no bigger than a fixed ſtar ; and undoubtedly he would 
| reckon the ſun as one of them, in numbering the ſtars, 
_ Wherefore, fince the ſun differeth nothing from a fixed _ 5 
the fixed ſars may be reckoned as ſo many ſuns. 

Itſis not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that all the fixed 1056 are 
placed at the ſame diſtance from us; but it is more probable | 
that they are every where interfperied, through the vaſt inde- - 
finite ſpace of the univerſe ; and that there may be as great a 
_ Giftance betwixt any two of them, as there is betwixt our ſun 


ane the neareſt fixed ſtar. Hence it follows, why they appear { 
to us of different magnitudes, not becauſe they are really ſo, x 
but becauſe they are at different diſtances from us; thoſe that k 
are neareſt, excelling in brightneſs and luſtre thoſe that are | h 
more remote, who Love a fainter light, and appear [waller to 15 
the eye. th 


The aflronomers diſtribute the flare into ſeveral 1 or 
claſſes ; thoſe that are neareſt to us, and appear brighteſt to | 5 
the eye, are called ſtars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe that are , 
neareſt to them in brightneſs and luſtre, ard called ftars of the th 
” ſecond magnitude; thoſe of the third claſs are ſtiled ſtars of | 
th: third magnitude; and ſo on, until we come to the ſtars of 7 
the ſixth magnitude, which ere the ſmalleſt that can be diſ- 


cerned by the naked eye, There are infinite numbers of | 2" 
ſmaller ſtars that can be ſeen through teleſcopes ;, but theſe = 
are not reduced to any of the fix orders, and are only called ? "Y 
-teleſcope ſtars. It may here be obſerved, that though the a- N 
ſtronomers have reduced all the ſtars that are viſible to the na- 0 * 
ked eye, into ſome one or other of theſe claſſes; yet we are "a 


not to cone luce from thence, that all theſe ſtars anſwer exact- | 
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ly to ſome or other of theſe orders ; z but there may be in i real- 


ty as many orders of the ſtars as they are in number, few of 
them appearing of the ſame bigneſs and luſtre. 


The ancient aſtronomers, that they might diſtinguiſh the 


ftars, in 1:garm| to their fituation and potion to each other, 


divided the whole ſtarry firmament into ſeveral aſteriſms or ſy 


ſtems of ſtars, conſiſting of thoſe that are near to one another. 


| Theſe aſteriſms are called conſtellations, and are digeſted into 


the forms of ſome animals, as men, lions, bears, ſerpents, &c. 
or to the images of ſome known things, as of : a Wwe, a harp, 
| a triangle, &c. 


* 


The ſtarry e was divided by che ancients into for- 


| ty eight i images or conſtellations; twelve of which they pla- 


ced in that part of the heavens wherein are the planes of the 
planetary orbits; which parts is called the zodiac, becauſe 


moſt of the conſtellations placed therein reſemble ſome living 
creature. The two regions of the heavens on each ſide of the 


9 are called the north and ſouth part of the heavens, 
The conftellations, within the zodiac, are; 1, Aries, the 


| ram; 2. Taurus, the bull; 3. Gemini, the twins; 4. meer, 


ne crab; 5. Leo, the lien ; 6. Virgo, the virgin; 7. Libra, 


the balance; 8. Scorpio, the ſcorpion ; 9. Sagittarius, the ar- 


cher; 10. Capricornus, the goat; 11. e * Water- 


; bearer : and 12. Piſces, the fiſhes- 


| The conſtellatious on the north ſide of the te are thirty- - 


fix, viz, The little bear; ; the great bear; the dragon; Cz. 


pheus, a king of Ethiopia; the greyhounds ; : bootes; the 
keeper of the bear; mons Menelaus; Bernice's hair; Charles! "= 


| heart; the aotthern crown; Hercules with his club watch - 
ing the dragon; Cerberus; the harp; the ſwan; the fox; 
the gooſe; the lizard; Caſſiopeia; Perſeus; Andromeda; the 
great triangle ; the little triangle; Auriga; Pegaſus, or the 


flying horſe; the dolphin; the eagle; ſerpentarius the ſer. 
pent; Sobieſki's thield ; cumetopartius ; Antinous ; the colt * 
the * iſ the little Non; ; and Muſca. 

The conſtellations noted by the ancients on the ſouth ſide 
of the zodiac, were the whale, the river Eridanus, the hare, 


| orion, the great dog, little dog, the ſhips Argo, N he he 


centaur, the cup, the crow, the wolf, he ſouthern crown, and 
the ſouthern fiſh. To theſe have been lately added the fol- 
lowing, iz. The phœnix, the craze, the peacock, Noah's 
dove, the Indian, the bird of paradiſe, Charles's oak, the 
ſ>uthern tringle, the fly, the bee, the ſwallow, the Chameleon, 
the flying fiſh, Toucan, or the American S the v water ſer- 
pent and the ſword fiſh. x 4 — 
| Ek 
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The ancients. placed theſe particular conſtellations or 6. 
gures in the heavens, either to commemorate the deeds ef 
ſome great man, or ſome notable exploit or action; or elſe 
took them from the fables of their religion, &e. And the 
modern aſtronomers do ſtill retain them, to avoid the confu- 
| tion that would ariſe by making new ones, when — com- 
pars the modern obſervations with the old ones, | 
Some of the principal ſtars have particular names given 
tha, as Syrius, Arcturus, &c, There are alſo ſeveral ſtars 
that are not reduced 1 into ene and theſe are called Tp 
__ unformed ftars, 


Beſides the ſtars viſible to the naked eye, there i is a very! re- 


marzkable ſpace in the heavens, called the gallaxy, or milky = | 


way; this is a broad circle of a whitiſh hue, like milk, going 5 
quite round the whole heavens; and conſiſting of an infinite 
number of ſmall ſtars, viſible through a teleſcope, though not diſ- 
cernable by the naked eye, by reaſon of their exceeding faint- 
neſs, yet with their light, they combine to zlluftrate that part 
of the heavens where they are; and to cauie that n 
whiteneſs, _ oth 
The places of the Gxed Shes. or their Bo Ctuations one 
rom another, have been carefully obſerved by aftronomers, 


and digeſted into catalogues. The firſt among the Greeks, +: 


who reduced the ſtars into a catalogue, was Hypparcus, who 
from his own obſervation, and of thoſe who lived before him, 

Inſerted 1022 flars into his catalogue, about 129 years before 
the Chriſtian zra ; this catalogue has been ſince enlarged and 
improved, by ſeveral learned men, to the number of 3000, of 
which there are a great many teleſcopial, and not to be diſ- 
cerned by the naked eye; and theſe are all ranked in the cata- 
logue as fiars of the ſeventh maguitude. LP 

It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that there are no more has 

this number of flars viſible to the naked eye; for ſometimes, 
in a clear night, they ſeem to be innumerable, But this is 
only a deception of our fight ariſing from their vehement 
ſparkling, while we look upon them confuſedly, without re- 
ducing them into any order; for there can ſeldom be ſeen a. 
bove 1000 ſtars in the whole heavens with the naked eye at 
the ſame time: and if we ſhould diſtinctly view them we 
ſhall not- find many but what are inſerted upon. a good celeſti- 
al globe. 
| 8 the mr of 101 that can be diſcerned by the 
naked eye are ſo few, yet it is probable there are many more, 
which are beyond the reach of our optics; for thro' teleſcopes 
they appear in valt mu-titudes every nher diſperſed through- 
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out the whole heavens; and the better our glaſſes are, the more 
of them we ſtill diſcover. The ingenious Dr Hook bas ob” 


ſerved 78 ſtars in the Pleiades, of which the naked eye is ne- 


ver ableto diſcern above ſeven; and in the Orion, which has 


but 80 ſtars in the Britiſh catalogue, (and ſome of them tele- ; 


ſcopial) there has been numbered 2000 lars. 


'Fhoſe who think that all theſe glorious bodies were created 
for no other purpoſe than to give us a little dim light, mult 
entertain a very ſlender idea of the divine wiſdom 

receive moreglight from the moon 1 than from all the Nats 


for we- 


put together, 


And fince the planets are ſabje& to the ſame Jaws of mo- 
tion with our earth, and ſome of them not only equal to, but 
2 exceed it in magnitude, it is not unreaſonable to ſup- 

pole, that they are all habitable worlds. 

| ſtars are no ways behind our ſun, either in bigneſs or luſtre; 
itt is not probable that each of them have a ſyſtem of planetary 
worids turning round them, as we do round our ſun? and if 

e aſcend as far as the ſmallest star we can fee, ſhall we not 

then diſcover innumeiably more of theſe glorious bodies 

which now are altogether inviſible to us; 
nuum, through the boundleſs ſpace of the univerſe, 


a magnificent idee, muſt this raiſe in us, of the Divine Being! 


who is every where, wiſdom and goodneſs, amongſt all bis 
creatures. 

Ihe next thing I ſhall proceed to 18, to deſcribe ba ſpeak 
of the uſe of a very neceſſary instrument called a \ Quadrant | 


the ſhape of v bich 1 is here repreſented. 
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- This Quadrant, or quarter of a circle, is variouſly ufe ful 
on ſundry accounts, viz. to take heights and diſtances, he- 
ther acceſſible or inacceſſible. To find the hour of the day, 
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my | VU, Deſeription, Bin 
The outward arch is divided into go parts or degrees, (be- 
jag the fourth part of the circle of the ſphere) and figured 
from 10, to 20, &c, to 90, above which figures are letters 
 fignifying the 12 calendar months in the year, as J. for Janu- 
ary, F, for February, &c. And again, over thoſe letters for 
the month are lines to know the hour of the day: and on the 
line GD, are fights of thin braſs to be ſpied throughadr for 
the ſun to thine through, from one to the other. Laſtly, in 
the middle of the point of the quadrant, viz, at A. is a line 
or thread of filk fixed through a hole with plummet of 
lead at the end of it, and alſo a ſmall bead in the middle. 
Some of the many uſes of this inſtrument are as follows: 
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Of height, 


| Suppoſe you would know the height of a neal; tower, 
or tree, hold up the quadrant, and view through the ſights 


the top of the ſteeple, tower, or tree, and then dep forwards 


or backwards, till you find the Plummet hang at liberty just 


45 degrees; that is just in the middle of the quadrant; then 
is the height of the Steeple, tower, or tree, equal to the di- 


Stance of your standiug place from the bottom of the steeple, 
adding for the NO that you By the quadrant kom the 


| +. ground. 


75 find the 5 of the days 
Lay the thread just upon the day of the month, then hold 


8 it till you ſlip the ſmall bead, or pin's head to rest on one of 


IJ beng the edge) ſpy, in a clear star-light night, the north pole 
star; the plummet hanging at liberty, the thread will rest on 
the degrees of latitude of the pave you are in, or where you 


Squares · {1 [4 | 9 16 | 25 5155 | 49 64 | o1] | 


|| the 12 o'clock lines; then let the ſun ſhine from the fight at | 
Sto the other at D, the.-plummet hanging at liberty the 
1 bead will rest on the hour line of th- day. 


"> Th find the lalitude of a place rk 8 5 
Hold up the quadrant, and through the ſights thereof Gr a- 


take your obſervation. 
The Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots, 
of great ule in meaſuring, guaging, &c. 
The ſquare root. 
rſt, A Sans number ariſeth from the chili en of 


a number into itſelf, the number ſo multiplied be. 
ing called the Root; thus 4 multiplied by 4, produceth 16; 


fo 16 is a ſquare number, and 4 is the root thereof; io alſo 4 
is the ſquare of 2, for twice 2 is 45 and 9 is the root 'of 81, for- 
9 times 9 is 81, &c. 

2dly, To extract the Wl root of any number, is to find 


| another number, which multiplied by (or into) itſelf produ- 
_ ces the number given; and after the root is found, fuch a mul- 


tiplication is a proof of the work. 
zaͤle, Square numbers are either ſingle or compound. 
4thly, All the fingle ſquare numbers, with their ware 


tive roots are contained in the following table, viz. 


N 


Roots. 1 21 UU 6 4.3. 
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Sthly, When the ſquare root of any number leſs than 205 
is required, and that number is not. expreſſed in the table a- 
bove; then you are to take the ropt of that ſquare number 
in the table, which (being leſs) comes neareſt to the given 

number: Thus if the ſquare root of 50 were required, then, 


ſince 49 is the neareſt ſquare number in the table, therefore 


its root, 7, will be the given number nearly. ” 5 
Sthly, A compound ſquare nu: aber is that which is produ- 


ced by 4 number conſiſting of more places than one, multiplied 
by itſelf, and is never leſs than 100; ſo 729 is a compound 


{ſquare number, produced by the multiplying 27 into itſelf. 


Ithly, The root of any number under 100 may be eafily | 
known by the foregoing table of ſingle ſquares: to extract | 


_ the root of a compound number of feveral places, obſerve the 
| following directions. F f 
1 „ Example ** 

Let the ſquare root of the number 45795 be required. 


e Set a point over the place EY IO thus, 45796 * 
| To ſucceſſively over every ſecond figuie towards the left hand. 


ns thus, 45796; and thus, 45796. But in decimals you [ 
muſt point from the place of units towards the right hand, 
omitting one place, as above; and if the place of decimals 


are odd, affix a cypher towards the right hand of them to 
make them even, Your number thus prepared, draw a crook- 
ed line on the right of the number, as in diviſion; and indeed, 
the operation of the ſquare root is not much unlike diviſion ; 
only there the diviſor is fixed, and in the ſquare root we are 
to find a new one for each operation. I ſay, having mad - a 
| erooked line thus, 45796 (ſeek in the foregoing table for the 

neareſt ſquare to the firſt point on the left hand, which here 
is 4, the root of which is 2 which root place oa the right 


hand of the crooked line, and ſet its ſquare 4 under the (aid | 


; point, as below. 


4579702 
e 


Fl 7 


. OW | 
Then ſubtract it, there remains nothing o: To the remainder 
bring down the next point 57, thus: | 


ds a 
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05 4 
Which call the reſolvend; then double the root of the frſt : 
point, and place | it on the left hand of the reſolvend, a 5 


1 
1 
& 
& 
" 
: 
if 
e 


- I TIE — 4 — > 


45796 4 

* 1 

= Call the 4 the PROT oft — root ; thus woke it on the left 4 

hand of the crooked line, the diviſor, and ſeek how often 4x. 

the diviſor, can be taken in 5, the firſt figure of the refolvenq if 

57 (for if you are to omit the laſt figure toward the right | | 

| hand which here is once, place one to the right of the root 2. L3 

5 and alſo of che diviſor 4. thus: - | ] 

x” | „% ˙· N "PA 
41 45796 (21 Ly 
u ; 41 ih 057 £ | 
Þ BU Then multiply the divifor (now 41) by he figure aft N | 0 

ls | in the root, VIZ, I place it under the re ſolvend, and ſubtract iÞ - 7 | 

0 5 therefrom. | | I : < | i | 
d, 1 43796 (21 | „ 
re r REN i 
A 4i) 057 li. 
he 41 | 1 
16 e & 1 
he | 8. q 
+ B Then bring down che next point, viz. z. 96, and place i it on the | 
| right of the remainder 16, for a new reſolvend or dividend, 1 


thus: Next double the quotient, or part of the root, viz. 23, | 
| and place it lor a new diviſor to the new refolyeud 1696, 
oY thus: | 


* - 
— — te 6h 
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appear thus: e „ - 
45706 (214 Root. 
4 'Y Hs — 479 087 Reſolvend. 


424) 1696 Reſolvend. 
10696 Product. 


„ < 


4 4 —— n. * 


the diviſor 42, which makes the new diviſor 424, to the re- 


produces 45796, the number whole quare root was ſought. 


7 2 * 3 > 
1 = 2 R x 2 . 
: K / rar rote. ies we 4 
” , No 
— + 
0 CON COTE a a ory a toy oy, pt Es nt 


* | © 1|t Divilor 65) 329 Reſolv. 
71 | e I 3235 Product. 


— —— 


i I | 3 | — Go Product. 


3d Diviſer 2007) 
49049 


* 1 1 
+ 8 1 WS * 5 ; 
| ? . Loma 
1 
* - 6 > 125 
r 7 n . * 
1 * 5 : O 
. ' by : ln p 
& 4 4 8 
o : , 
| Kam pie 


Then ſeex how oft 42 in 169: (fill reſerving or o witting 
the unit ſigure of the reſolvend or dividend as aforeſaid) 1 
I find 1 can haye it 4 times, which 4 I place in the quotieot | 
and in the diviſor, and proceeding as before, the work will 


Tu the laſt operation, I place 4 in the root, and likewiſe in 
| folvend 1696; which diviſor multiplied by 4, the figure pla- 
ced in the root, produces 1696; equal with the dividend or 


reſolvend aforeſaid, as above may be ſeen. Therefore the 
ſquare root of 45796, is 214 ; fer 214 multiplied into itſelf, 


Exawple II, What 1s the ſquare root of 1 229904 \( 3507 . 


2d Diviſor 700) 90 Reſolv. | 


49049 Reſoly. 
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Example III. performed Decimally. 
ft Diviſor 22)obo 
2d Diviſor 246) 160 
TH | 1476 


zd Diviſor 2524) 12400 
e ee e 


Ath Divil. 25259) 230400 
| | 227621 


— — 


me | „ _—_ = 
Note, That when the diviſor cannot be had in the reſol- 


* vend, then place a cypher in the quotient, and alſo on the | 
right of the diviſor, and then bring down the next ſquare, & c. 


as in the ſecond example juſt given may be ſeen. PD | 
Note further, If any remainder happen to be after extrac- 


. 


tion, you may proceed by annexing pairs of cyphers to the 


left of the given number, and ſo come to what exactneſs you. 


Please 


Note alſo, Such numbers given for extraction that leave 
remainders, are by ſome called irrationals, becauſe their roots 
cannot be exactly diſcovered, but fill there will ſomething. 
remain, though you work by whole numbers or fractions, 
As in the example above, where the remainder is 2779. 


The extraction of the cube root. 


| TO extract the cube root of any number is to find ano · 
ther number, which multiplied by itſelf, and that product by 


the number found, produces tlie given number for extraction. 


All fingle cube numbers, with their reſpeRive roots, are 


contained in the following table. 
Robot. hi Ta [+4 7” THE: 7 : 
Cubes, © ji, [8-127 104 [135 1229 1 $33 1613 


— -”———— 


over unity, aud fo ſuceſſively over every third figure toward? 
the left hand in integer:, milling two between each potnt » 
but in decimals you mult point from the place of units to the 
right hand, Ke. | | ES 


_ Ex: me. 


TT] 


x 729 
it, To prepare any number for extraction, make a point 


—— a rea — Mr 2 
bel 4 0; ae KT —— on 2 


r I _— — 
3 . r * * — : 
«7 5 8 4 " 
jo” In K. * * ne * — 


PPP ON Ea ay . 


e 


A _ * * 2 1 „ 
3 PR S2 ” —_— CET 
E — — 1 — = —__ ks 5 
8 — 2 . * 3 . * 
3 7 - - - 
— q n * "WE 8 4 1 . 
22 5 . e Nee : 
” 
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Example. Extract the cube root of $00 56 prepared thus, 
8 above direcled: ; 


work will appear thu:: 


„„ 466 6 | 
Here are but two points, therefore the root will bave oy 
two places. 1 8 
2dly, the be being prepared, eek in the Trades ta- 
ble the neareſt root to the firſt Point or period 46, wkick you | 
will find to be 3, which place j in. e quotient, thus, = 
1 
: 46656(3; the cube whereof i is 29% which place under your | it 
K:ft period 46, as in the margin; ſubtrat + «tteſrom 45, z 
and there reſts 19; this is your firſt 46656(3 = 
work, and no more to be repeated, 27 b. 
. n ben to the remainder 19. bring down — 5 
the next period, viz. 656 (hich is the 19 5 1 
Jaſt) and place it on . * of cd 4 
malnder ig, rn ; 
| : ; 8 Refotre 1 
| Then draw a line under che refolyend : next ſquare the 3 
4 in the quotient ; which makes 9; which multiplied by 
you; makes 3200 for a diviſor which plece accordingly thus: 
466z6 6 
2700) pro's - | 
Then eK how fins 2 in 19? Apſwer ut 6 times; becauſe I 
of the increaſe that will come from the quotient, and place 
6 in the quotient ; then multiply the diviſor by 6, and the 
product will be 16200; which place air e under the re- 
5 lolvend thus: . py 
45656 (36 R 
6 m. 
19656 pl 
mw T. 
| s | 16280 p | ra! 
4 ben 8 to fnd the incicaſe coming from the quotient ly: 
thus; ſquare your laſt figure 6 and it makes 36; which mul- | ** 
| tiplied by 3, the other figure of the quotient, it gives 198; [ 2. 
which multiplied by 30, make 3240. This place allo ae 1 
ly u der the laſt number before let down, viz, 16200, and the fie 


4664 


— ä— — 
— 


—— ——————— 
—2— 2 
— 2 * * 


— _ 
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46656 (35 
> LO 


- 2700) I96506- 4 

16200 

240... — 

Then cube the figure laſt placed in the quotient, viz. 6, and 1 

I it makes 216; which place orderly likewiſe under the line Bl 

3240; add the three lines together, and they make 196563; * | 

which is equal to the refolvend above, viz: 19956, and there 1 

I ͤbeing no more periods to bring down, I ſee the work 1s finiſh- | 
4 ed, and find the cube root of 46656 to be 36. a 
This will appear to be true if the root 35 be multiplied * 


36, and that product by 35 again, for then the reſult will be 
| 4676, as in n the following operation. 


38 
: 36 
— 216 
3 | 108 
8 1295 i 
36 
7776 
: 3888 
fe | 466 36 Proof. 
ce 
he Some | Uſes of the Square and Cube Roots. 
re 
3 1 To find a mean proportional between two e 4 
Rule. "THE ſquare root of the product of the given num- 131 
bers in the mean proportional ſought; ſo the 
mean proportional between 46 and 64 will be 32, for 16 mul- 
I plied by 64 produces 1024, and the ſquare of 32 is alſo 1024. 
|} This is of uſe in finding the fide of a ſquare equal to any pa- 
8 rallelogram, rhombus, homboides, e or regular po- 
zent lygon. | 
nul- | 


28; 2. To find the fide of a ſguare Ne” to FY area of a TIO BRODY 


Rule, The ſquare root of the content of any given ſuper- 
ficies is the fide of the ſquare.—80 if the content of a given 


circle 
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circle be 708 the ſide of the OP equal will be 12870. 
N See page 223. | 
3. The area of a circle being given, to find the  circumſe-. 
rence, See page 225. | 
4. The area of a cal being given, to find the diameter, 
e Any two ſides of a right l triangle Oy — 
ts fnd the third fide, 7 
This depends upon a mathematical propoſition, i in which * 
is proved, that the ſquare of the hy pothenuſe, or longest fide 
of a right angled triangle, is equal to the ſum of the ſquare 
| of the baſe and perpendicular, that is of the other two Aides, | 


See Figure XIII. 


Caſe 1. Let the baſe or ground A B repreſent the breadth 
of a moat or ditch, and the perpendicular B C the height of 
a a.castle, tower, or cite, Ul; and che . A C, the FF -:.4 
| 1 ngth of a ſcakng ladder * 

In this figure, the baſe A Bi is fappoled tocontain 40 yards; 
and the perpendicular, or height of the tower or wall, 30 

_ yards; what RT will the by pothenule, A C, at the ſcal- p 
ing ladder be? 


„ Rule. The ſquare root of the ſom of the. FEAR of the | 1 
baſe and perpendicular, f is the length of the hypothenule, 1 
See the work. 3 
—_ :6co the ſquare of the baſe 40. 3 =} 
2 90 the 8 of the e 30. ; 
The FR 2500 ( 503 yards the root or r length of the ſealing | 
=. ladder, 
(6) 3 | 
"Oaks 6 2. If the zevath of the baſe, or — ds of the ditch 
were required; then the ſquare root of the difference of the 
ſquares of the bypothenuſe and perpendicular i; the length 
of the baſe, or breadth of the ditch or moat. See the work 
2zʒoo the ſquare of the hypothenufe, A C. 5 
900 the ſquare of the perpendicular B C. 10 
; TJ he differ. 1600 (ac yards, the root or breadth of the ditch. : 
16 
2 — 


Caſe 3, If the height of the tower or perpendicular B C 
were required, then as iquare root of the diſſerence of the 
RED {quares. 


— 
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ſquares of the hypothenuſe and 0" is the height of the 
perpendicular B C. 


6. Any number of men being given to bs formal into a Square 
battalion, to find the number of rank and file, 


| Rule, The ſquare root of the number of men given, will 
be the number of men to be placed in rank and file. | 
Example. Admit an army of 32400 men were to be form- 1 

ed into a ſquare battalion, the ſquare root of 32400 will be 


found to be 180, and ſo many men must be * in rank, 1 
and alſo in file. 14 


LP: To find the fi de of « a ſquare, 3 or the diameter of g 1 
e which ſhall be, to any other given Square, 2 milar 7 | 
Hon, or circle, in a given pr portion. | . | 


Rule, Since like ſurfaces are to each other, i in a a duplicate 
proportion of their like fide : therefore, | 
As the given circle, ſquare or polygon, 
Is to the required circle, ſquare or polygon : 
So is the ſquare of the diameter or fide of the first, 
To the ſquare of the diameter or ſide of the ſecond. 
Then the ſquare root of the reſult of the above proportian 5 
will be the diameter or ſide required. | I 
Example 1. There is a circle whoſe 8 is 11; what 
will the diameter of that circle we” whoſe area is 4 times the 
area thereof? 
Here 11 ones 11 is 121; and 


As 1- 


| 


484 22 the unſtwer, | 


h 567 1 
a Example 2. There are two fimilar polygons, whoſe areas 1 
8 are as 9 to} 25, and the ſide of the leffer is 12 yards ; ; What 
is the fige of the greater ? here 12 times 12 is 1443 and 
h. | | 
Eb As 
C 
JC 


rev. 


* 
— — 
8 — * 
> N ö » — - 
1 carr Pt RE, oowen 


— 1 2 5 g — * 
% * * TK. > 8 4 4 - 8 <7 - 
«34 > . — 2 | 
- # Las. - _- - — 2 — * * n R 
* ——ů une dey — — — — 3 ON * — : — 
— . N ” — p — ' — 
Ir, 9 - o * 
4 Co rn nu ooo ne raega whore wn wo Throne r —— ed. 
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OY e 


400 ( 20 the Anſwer, 
F 


oo 


8. The uſer of the endo root- are 10 find out the 22 of hike 8 


ſolids, as globes, cylinders, cubes, Wc. 


Rule. Since like ſolids are to each other, a as the cubes of 3 
their like ſides or diameters; therefore, 


As the content or weight of a given ſolid, 

To the content or weight of another like folid : 

So is the cube of the fide or diameter of the one, 

To the cube of the fide ot diameter of the other. To 

Then the cube root of the reſult will be the length of the 
| fide or diameter required. E 

Example 1. If a bullet that weighs 72 1b. is 8 inches in 


diameter, what will be the diameter of chat valles that weighs | 


-9lb, Here the cube of 8 is 512; and 
As 72 5 82 TI 512 


7204608 (64 
432 


0 = 2 

288 
Then the cube root of 6, viz, 4, is the diameter required; 
Example 2. If a ſhip of 100 tons be 44 feet long at the 
Kea, of what length muſt the keel of a ſhip be that carries | 


220 tons? 


Sav, as ICO is to 220; ſo is he cube of 69 VIZ. 85184 - 


; to 187 7404.8 . whoſe cube root 1 is 57,6, the length cf the 


keel fought. 
Example 3. There is a cubical vellel- whoſe fide is 12 


; inches, and it is required to ind the ide of a veſſel that holds 


3 times 


r 


E 
8 


1 | 33 feat 0 the beam, what is the length of the main mes; 


ON, the work. 
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3 times as much, Here the cube of 12 1s 1728, which mul- — 
tiplied by ns . 9 8 | 


| ; 


| produces — r — 


the cube root of which is 17,386, the anſwer e 01 the 


ide ſought. 


An easy rule to fad the length of a maſt of a ſhip, Viz. 
Two thirds the length of the keel, and the breadth of the 


beam, is the length of the main maſt; and the rule is theic- 
2. fore, to multiply the length of the keel by 2, and to divide 
the product by 3, and then to the quotient add the bread:h 


of the beam, and the total is the length of the waju mail, 
Example, Suppoſe: a ſhip to be 108 feet by the Keet d 


108 
= 


3) 216. 


A dd 1 72 two ie W the 1061. 
40 the breadth of the beam. 


Anſwer. The wg. of the main maſt is 112 feet, as in 


Again, aa a ſhip is 84 fret by the keel, 14 31 ſeet by 
the beam, what is the length of her main mall? 


84 per keel. 

2 | : 

3 W BY | | -1 
Aa | 56 two thirds of the 3 
31 the breadth of the beam. 


1 87 feet the RE of the: maip mak, 


Another way to find the length and thickneſs of maſts and yar s- 


The way to find the length of the main maſl is to add the 


breadth of the beam, and the depth of the hold, in feet to- 


gether, and divide the total by I,5, and the quoiicut wall be 


the length of the ain maſt, in yards, 


* Admit a ſhip whoſe keel in length is 73 feet, 
B b 2 and 


* a. 
N 8 l _ . ads a. 14 
5 tm n P l — 1— — — 
— . 22 n — Wb. vers... E = R . > 
8 4 2 —— = 
* p F 4 
= *% . = + 2 1 1 4 
N A 2 EW: 4 1 - » 
2 bn by „ 
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and the breadth of the beam 28,5 feet, and the depth of the 


bold 12 feet; what is the length of the main maſt ? 


28,5 feet breadth of the beam. 
12, o depth of the hold · 
5 1,5) 40, 5(27 yards Anſwer, 
„ ig 


1 
o) 


Anſwer. 27 yards, or 81 feet, as per work. 5 


To find the thick eſs of the mast, having the length, fay, 


by the rule of propertion {or rule of three) If 84 feet long, 


* 


following work. 


require 28 inches thick, what will 81 feet long 75 by the 1 


. . . 
86 4——— 28 ———— 1 


224 


84) 2268(27 Inches thick, Anſwer, 


- 


588 


3 | | 


FNIALING is a very ancient art, even as old as the time 
of king Hezekiah, where mention is made of the dial 


of Ahaz, in the ſecond book of Kings, Chap. xx. ver. 11. 
Ihe gnomon, or ſubſtile of a post or horizontal dial, ſhould 
point directly ſouth, and its back will be then directly north; 

the ſouth may be truly known by a good watch or clock, 
just at noon ; for then the ſun is always at the meridian, and 


makes just 12 o'clock ; fo that knowing the ſosth, it will not 
be difficult to find the north, it being its oppoſite, 


* 


— . F js 


- 


3 
* —— p 
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To fix a dial north and ſouth, 


Fasten your been on the top of a post, and then with your 
compaſſes make 4, 5, or 6 circles, one within the other, from 


the centre or middle, where place a large pin, perpendicular 
or upright, and nicely obſerve, when the ſun ſhines in the 


forenoon, on which circle the head of the pin thadowet: ; 


8 : then there make a mark; and do the ſame in the after noon 


when the ſhade of the pin's head comes on the {ame circle; 


. and from the midway of the two marks, draw a line to the 85 
cCentie, on which place your meridian, or 12 0 'clock line; %o 


will the post dial point, north and ſouth. 


Buy a meridian line you may alſo know when the moon, or 
ſtar of magnitude, comes to the ſouth; which when they 


. do, they arc always at the highest, whether by night or ane 


The following bgurerepreſents. horizontal d diol, 


First with a ruler draw the line A B, then croſs it in the 
centre with znother line, as the line C D, which | is the ne- 
ridian or 12 o%clock line; and the first fine drawn, viz. A 3, 
is the {ix o'cloek line: then open your compafl: s, «ud place 
one foot at the beginning of the degrees, 0- tle arc edge 


of your quadrant ; ; and extend the other foo to Co degrees, 


9255 Wen that extent place one foot in the centre OF: ihe dial, 


$ 
Tk 
vl 


B b 3 = er n 


— 1 ,,, 
— Y wc wg D — 7 


the ſemicircle AC B. 


drant, by ſetting one foot of the com 
of ths diviſiens under B, and the ot 
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at E; where the two first lines croſs one another, and draw 


Next having the twelve o'clock line E. C, to know what di- 


' Ftance must be ſet out from it, for 1 o'clock, and 11 O'clock 
being all one; be directed by the following ſmall table, viz. 


52 deg. ä 
C 
JJV. 
1 * "RR ”T 5 


5 the first column against 1 hour, and IT, you find 11 FF 
grees and 55 minutes; which take of the edge of the qua. 
paſſes at the beginning 


. BYE | her foot to 11 degrees 
55i mnutes; the compaſſes fo opened, ſet one foot in the 


uncle at the bottom of the 12 o'clock line, and with the | | 
other foot of the compaſſes make a mark in the circle both 


towards A and B, and from thoſe two marks draw a line to- 


wards the centre, which you may afterwards go over with ink. 


Then to make the hour lines from 2 and 10 o'clock, look 
in the table for 2 and 10 hours, where you will find 24 de- 
grees and 26 minutes, which take of the degrees of your qua- 


drant, and mark as the other from the 12 o'clock line both 
ways in the circle. | 2 5 | pak | 


Note, The ſame is to be done for ; d 9 o'clock; an 1 | 
alſo for 4 and 3 o'clock ; and the like for 5 and 7 o'clock ; 


and for 5 and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 o'clock line, ſet of 


the fame diſtanccs as beloy it, „„ Doll ee 

Then tor the beight of the gnomon or ſtile, admit 52 de- 
grees, take it of the edge of the quadrant with the compaſſes 
as vefore, and writ that extent fer one foot at the bottom 


_ of the 12 9*clock line as before, and extend the other foot 
in the circle, and Make a mark, and then draw a line. from 


thence to K in the centre, for the unper edge of the ſtile, 


and ſo raiſe it directly over the meridian or 12 o'clock line. 


55 Of upright ple nes, 
Thoſe planes are ſaid to be ered or upright which ſtand 


perferdiculai to the korizon of the place, whoſe upper part 
pointeth te the zenith, znd their lower part to the nadir; 


and 
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and ſuch are walls of houſes, churches, ſt eeples, &c. againſt 
which dials ar e commonly made. VVV 
Ho to draw the hour lines on a direct and ſouth plane, in 

the latitude of 51 deg . 32 min. is deſcribed by the following ' 


Tepreſentation, . 
„ | OL 8 | 0 5 | 


\ 


| 


=” A} 
n 


— — —— —— — 
— — — 4 


| 
% 
. | 
1 Firſt, Draw the circle Z E WN, reyreicuting an upright 
; | direct ſouth plane; next croſs it with the diameters Z AN 
F | for the meridian or 12 o'clock line: and WQ for the 
prime vertical circle, or hour line of fix  _ 1 
- Secondly, Out of your line of chords take 38 deg, 28 8 
20 nutes (the compliment of the latitude of the place), and ſet 
m | that diſtance on the dial plane from Z to a, and from E to 6, 
ot and from N to e. : „ „ 
0 Thirdly, Lay a ruler from W to a, and it will cut the me- 
* ridian Z N in the point P, the pole of the world; and a ru- 
h ler alfo laid from W to b, will cut the meridian in AE, which 
is the point through which the equinoQtial muſt paſs; for 
the drawing of which, ycu have three points given, viz. E AE. 
nd and W, and the centre will always be in the meridian line 
rt 1 . | | ; | | 


Fourthly 
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Fourthly, Divide the ſemi. circle E NW into 12 equal 
parts, as the points O O O, &c. 


Fiftbly, Lay a ruler to Q and each of thoſe points O © G. 
and the ruler will croſs the equinoctial circle in the — . 


*** &c. dividing that into 12 unequal parts. 
Sixthly, Lay a ruler to P (the pole of the world) and eve- 


| ry one of the marks ** * &c. and the ruler will croſs the cir- 


cle of the plane in the points | | &. 


Laſtly, If through the centre Q and the reſpeQive points 


| | |] &e. vou draw right lines, they will be true Hour-lines 
on an ere ct ſouth plane. 


For the gnomon or flile, take 38 deg. 28 min. out Fat the 5 
© Has of chords. and ſet them from N to e, drawing the line 


Qe, for the axis of :he ſtile, which muſt hang directly over 
the meridian or hour line of 12, and point downwards to the 


ſouth pole, becau'e the plane beholds the fouth part of the” 


meridian. 


In making this Gat: you make two dials: : For "th 48 = 2 
rect north dial is but the back fide of the ſouth; for as this 
beholdeth the ſouth part of the meridian, ſo the other faceth 
the north part of the meridian : and as the meridian lice in 
the ſouth dial ſhews when it is 12 o'clock at noon, ſo the 


back fide thereof, viz, the north fide, repreſents the Bonk line 


of 12 o'clock at midnight, and therefore not expreiſed, nor 
the hour lines of 9, 10, 1 at night, or of 1, 2, or 3, in tbe 
morning, the ſan being never ſeen by us above the horizon 


at thoſe hours: So that the north dial is capable of only re- 


N the hours of 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the morning, and 


4, 5. 6, 7, and 8 at night, ad (in this latitude) not all of 


them neither; for it ſhi:es not in this plane, at 8 in the mor- 
ning, nor at 4 in the afternoon; but it is beſt to put tbem 
down as in the figure following, to know how much it is paſt 


8 in the ene and n it wants of $ in the afternoon, 


An 


— 


— Inn nt ym he mrs nm nr > eter 
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. : An ere direct north dial. 
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I mT drarwv the hour lines on an erect direct eaſt or welt plane, 
| Hour; lines in theſe dials muſt be parellel to one another, 
and the dial not have any centre, but drawn as follows: 


TE An east direci dial in the latitude of 51 degrees 32 maults, 


Be 


ES" IE 5 


* = a 
—__ — 


Let A BCD be the dial plane, on which is to be drawn in | 
1 a dire eaſt dial: upon the point D, if an ealt dial, and i 


the point C, if a weſt with the radius (or chord of 6o de- 
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grees) deſeribe t he obſcure arc E F, then from your chords 
take 38 deg. 28 min, (the compliment of the latitude of the 
place) and ſet them from E to F, and draw the line D F 


quite through the plane; then, that you may proportion 
the file to the plane, ſo that you may bring on all the hours 
from ſun riſing to 11 o'clock, aſſume two points in the line 


Fp, one towards the end D, (as the point G) for the hour 
line of 11, and another at H for the hour line of 6; and 
through the points G and H. draw the lines 11 G x1, and 
6 H 6 on the point G, with the chord of 60 degrees, de- 
ſcribe the obſcure arc L K; and taking 15 degrees from the 
ſcale of chords in the compalſes, ſet one foot in I, and with 


| the other cut the arc I K in K; through G and K draw the 
line G K L, cutting the line 6 H 6 in the peint L; fo ſhall 
LH be the height of the e ſtile proportioned 1 to 


| this plane. 


For the drawing of the hour lines, ſet one foot of che com- 
P (opened to 60 deg. of the chords in L) and with the 
other deſcribe the arc MN, between the hour line of 6 and | 
the line G L, which divide into five equal parts in the points 
0000 O, and a ruler laid from the point L, to each of 


theſe points O O O, &e. will cut the equinoRial line H D 


in the points * * * * * „through which points draw lines pa- 


rellel to 6 H 6, as the lines 7*7, 8*8, Woe as may be ſeen 
in the figure. | 
Aad thus you have ds two dinks, vi z. a 5 dial as well 


as an eaſt; only the are E F, through which the equinoctial 


paſſeth ia the eaſt dial, is drawn en the right hand of the 
plane; but in the weſt it muſt be drawn on the left; and the 
hour lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 in the forenoon on 


the eaſt dial malt be 8, 7, 6, 55 4, 3, 2, and 1 in the after- 


noon, vow the weſt dial, as ia the following figure, | 


An 


pots 


f 
ti 


ſu 


. EF ET Or Fe Os 


An 


i Grind vermillion or lamp black with the fat oi], 


— 
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An er edt and direct west dial. 


The ſtile of the eaſt or weſt dials may be either a ſtraight 


pin of the juſt length of the line H O in the other figure, 
I which is equal to H L fixt on the point H, on the hour-line 


of 6, and exactly perpendicular to the plane, ſhewing the 


hours by the ſhadow of the apex, or very near the top there- 
of; or it may be a plate of brais of the ſame breadth with 


the diſtance of the hour lines of 6 and 3; which plate muſt 
be ſet perpendicular upon the hour line of 6, and ſo it will 
ſhew the hour by the ſhadow on the upper edge thereof, as 
in the laſt figure, e 1 = 


© Of beautifying and colouring dials, 7 1 
FIRST, the boards are to be bruſhed over with lintſeed 


oil, thinly ground with Spaniſh brown, done over three or 
four times (drying between each time) a little thicker each 
| tine with the colour; and this is called the Piiming. oy 


| To make the fat oil for colours. 
| Boil red lead, and lintſeed oil, and a little litharge of gold, 
(about a pennyworth) together, till almoſt as thick as ſyrup 3 
and when cold and well ſettled, pour the clearcſt into a bot- 
tle or bladder for uſe, 1 55 . e 
e The gold ſixe for dialr. ORE 
Mix fine ground yellow oaker with the aforeſaid fat oil to 
ſuch a conſiſtency, as when uſed, it may ſettle ſmooth of itlelf. 


mixture for hour lines, 


Ty -. 


„5 OI TEENS BE 


more ſtaunch or firm. 
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| To draw golden leticrs or figures for the hours, I 
Firſt draw them with the pencil dipt in the golden ſize be- 


fore mentioned; and when fo dry as juſt to ftick to your fin- 
gers, then with a ſmooth edged penknife, ſhape your leaf! 
gold to your mind; take it up with a piece of cotton cloth } 
fixed to the end of a (lick, and lay it on the ſize, preſſing it 
down with the ſame cotton; and when dry bruſh off the 


looſe gold with a feather, and ſmooth the rough edges of the 


letters with a pencil dipped in red or black colour, 


Let the board be of the beſt ſeaſoned, firmeſt, cleareſt oak, 


one, two, or more feet {quare, and about 3 inches thick. 


Take two boards and get them Plained on both ſides, and 


then laid in the ſun-ſhine, or near a moderate fire two or 


three days together; then plane them again, and fix them 
| with good Joints, and faſten them in gluing with wooden 


Pegs, as I have ſeen coopers fix their pieces of heading for 


their caſks; and when thus glued and dried, plane them a- 
gain, and then faiten them by nailing two ſmall plates of 
| Iron or tiu on the back. If you cannot get ſeaſoned wood, 
but geeen, then boil it about an hour in water to make it 
tough, and keep it from warping. In the general, wood is 


accounted better than ſtone, becauſe it keeps the colouring 


Before you colour your dial plate or board, fix your iron 


file of 35 degrees, (which indiffezently ſerves for all Eng- | 
land) and having marked your hour lines with ink, and faſt-. 
ened a nail at the end of each hour line, that the head of 


each nail may ſhadow or direct you to the centre when it is 


coloured. And as it may happen that golden letters or fi- 
gures may decay in a few years, you may on that account 


make them with white-lead paint, painted with red in a 
black margin,—When your dial is finiſhed and dry dip a fea- 


ther in your oil, and anoint it thinly ; for the finer you mix 


or grind the colouring with the oil, the more beautiful it ap- 


Peas, tough not ſo lasting. 5 


Theſe hints of colouring dails, put me in mind of fome o- 


ther neceſſary touches relating to ſundry mixtures of colours 
and dying of ſtuffs, &c. collected from Mr Salmon's Polygra- 


Phice. 


200% > » 


Of 


Of Colouring and dying. 


Whites, are ceruſe, flake white, and white lead. - 


4 Blacks, are lamp black, burnt * and old ivory 


Reds, are rol lead, rermillicn, red oaker, and Indian lake. 


Greens, are verdipreaſe, verditer, and ſap green made of the | 


Juice of buckthorn berries. 


Yellows, are ſaffron, yellow hb; gambogia. 
Brown, is umber burnt, 
Gold colour, is orpiment. 


Again, Verdigreaſe with a little fog green, makes a good 


and a bright green. 
Blues, are ultramarine, ſmalt, indigo, and blue bie. 


Of mixing colours. 
Colours are mixed by being ground on a flows with fair 


water ſeverally, and dried and kept in paper bags for uſe : ex- : 


_ cept lamp black, ſaffron, ſmalt, gambop1a, and ſap green. 


- ou. 
= light blue, mix alt aud White lead together; 


Lead colour, 1 mix lamp black aud white wa together on 


a marble, 
A fox 7 is ber burnt. 


Cold colour, is orpiment .— with fat oil by 2 knife on 


an earthen plate, or gally tile rather. 


them. 


Yellow colour, beat ſaffron to powder, and ſeep it in vi- ; 
negar.— Or take the yellow chie ves in white lilies and Zum. 


water mixt for writing. 
| Red, vermillion with gum water mixed * writing. 


Solden Letters, to write; mix vermiliion and gum ara 


| m oniac with the yolk of eggs. 
Of dying woe! «tuffe, Ge. 


To dye blue. — Take woad one pound, and mix it witk 
four pints of boiling water, and ſteep whites in it 24 hours. 


To dye red of a clear colour. — Take 60 pints of water 


wherein bran- has been ſteeped 24 hours, and when rained 


diſſolve two pounds of allum, and one pound of taitar; in 
which water boil what you have to dye for two hours: then 
taks it out, and beil it in half as much ſreth water made of 


Ce bran, 


— 2 - 
—— — 2 
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Blue, to compound; temper a little indigo and ſmalt with 


To hinder colours from cracking, put oil of walnuts to 


3 
\ 
% 


. 
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| bran, iz. 30 pints; to which add. maddar 3 pounds, and ſo 


perfect the colour with moderate warmth, without boiling. 
| __To dye green;—Firſt make a yellow. by the direction un- 


derneath; then take 60 pints of water wherein bran hath 


been ſoaked, aforeſaid ; then ſtraiu it, let 3 pounds of allum 


be diſſolved in it, and then boil what vou have to dye i in it, 5 


| for two hours. 


To dye yellow, —Take woad. two round, of the ſaid. was . 


; ter of bran, and boil till the colour is good, 


And if you would have the ſaid yellow to be green, put 5 


the ſtuff into the aforeſaid blue lye. 


To dye a ſad colour, Add logwood to the black dye be- 


fore mentioned. 


Io dye linen or thread, Ke. Wight red Take powder at. = | 
brazil and vermillion, of each one ounce, boiled i in allum- = 


water, &c. 


To dye linen or thread, yellow, —Difſolve gambogia in 


allum water, &c. 


To ſtain ſkins bluc,—Boil elder berries, with. the liquor | 
braſh over the ſkins, and wring them, then boil the berries | 


, n allum water, ad wet them twice over. 


Or MONEY. 


HE. current coin of this nation is made either of cop- 3 

per, ſilver, or gold: of copper is made the farthings and 
8 of filver, the pennies, two- -pences, three · pences, 
groats, ſixpences, ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns. But 


there 1 is very little filver coined below the lixpences, Of gold 


2s madeithe quarter guinea, the half guinea, the guinea, and the 


5 5 guinea piece; befides, there are foreign pieces of gold 
that paſs, though with ſome ſcruple; asthe Portugueſe moidore, 


at 278. pieces of 36s, each: and others of 3). 12s, There are 


alſo ſome fe ancient pieces of gold of a pale colour, as being 
alloyed with filver, and therefore may be reckoned the beſt, 


and ſometimes called angel, or crown gold: whereas the old 
gold or broad pieces are moſily alloyed with are, which 


makes them of a reddiſh colour, 
Innaginary Money. 


We appropriate ſeveral names to money of which have | is 


no coin; ae, _ 3 
The pound of — . _ 3 
The merk, 7 8 . EP 
Ihe noble, or half merk, 3 8 8 


The 2 - — — 3 
Ts 12 


na == — wm. 
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Ian England, accompts are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and 5 


Pence ſterling: and their merks are derived from their names 
in Latin, viz. J. for libræ, or pounds, g. for ſolidi, or ſhillings, 


4. for denarii, or pence, gr. for quadrantes, or farthings, 4 


making a penny: and ex preſſed or tet down thus: 
J. J. ” hs qr. "LY ; 
| 16 8 


| 5 3 
But better 15 14 2 16: 83, The mark for pounds 
ſtanding before the Peay denominates the ſirſt number, and the 


others are known of courſe; for after pounds follow ſhillings, 


and after ſhillings ſucceed pence, &c, When, the price of 
any thing is ſhillings and pence, it is ſet down thus: 4s. 6d. or 


or e thus, 4,6: when . and W and n. of a penny, 


exprefied thus: 
7 n 
5 


or c thus! 47. 63d. The latter way by ſome is accounted the 
nearer, and the beſt method to expreſs parts of a penny, or 


farthings ; thus, 


| 


9 1 5 Gold. . 81 ilver. 8 

1 pound is worth L. 48 © © 7 pound is worth UL. 3 © 

_ 1, ounce 4 9 © | 1 onnee | O 5 

I pennyweightt 0 4 ©| t penny weight 0 0 
„ C © 2| I grain O © 


4 a farthing, or one fourth part of what it follows. 

4 2 nulfpenay, or one half of what, it follows. 

Z three farthings, or 3—4ths of what it follows. 
Aud being thus ſat fi action wife, ve under figure thews: how 


| many paits "the quantity before it is divided into, and the 
upper figure ſhes how many of thoſe under parts the frac- 
tion ſtands for; as thus, of an ell, 4 of a foot, or 9 inches, 
and the fame of a ſuilling | is 9 pence ; and of a pound is 155. 


yds. 
If you are to ſet down 6 yards and a half, write thus, 65 
Nineteen hundred three quarters, thus, 190 
Sixteen pounds and a quarter, thus, 10615, 


or elle thus, 19 C 4, 16 1b. 4 5 feet 2, 14 days 4. Here 


the name is Put between the whole number and the fraction, 


which I think is the ploiner and better way : for example, 
6 hhds. through ignorance or wilfulneſs, may be read 6 half 
hhds. as well as 6 hhas. and a half: ard at a certain place 
where I hav: had buſineſs, the wharfiogers clerks Expreſſed 


their half hhds. in this manner, | 
Table of the value of | Goll aud 815 ver. 
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Number of Portugal Pieces of gold, in —— mos | 
| and eee | ! 


Portugal Pieces. 


L. 1 16 


At "At 5 * 
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Firſt at 4 31, the pound, Re is 1 great hundred? 


EXAMPLE, 


A TABLE for | buying or ſelli ling any commodity by the [1 
1 great hundred, which is 112 bounddss. 
d. 9. 4. J. . 4. 7 1 J. g. T7. d. 7914 s. d. 
0 1 a 2.64; 114 17 04 115 14 4 I] 8 10 4 
— 2 0 4 80 nee ee 
40 701-116 34 $15 19 c]- een, 
110% 94% %% 5 3 % 14% % 8 7 4 
[456-118 14 514-415 384 -4}-8-19 8]. 
| 26 4% 2; „J 2Þ 6c 219 2 © 
130 164% 3] 24 3Þ 84] 319 4 4 
2 0 0 18 88 ., 14 :] 14 06 0 820 0% 80 
ES 2 0-14" 7-03. --4 6 130 By 9 9 Of 
2 {x 34 = C4 19 2 1 154 29 11 4 
f]!!! e 34 9-173-8; 
30 1 80 90 ff 415 9% o 0 o 16 0 
E 2 | 12 $1]: 2 $4 27 4.8]  2hoo vl 
4 0 1 17 410 0 13 1687 9 . 5 40 
#5 1,1 19 8 f 15 1 1 7 11 8 - 160-9 8 
:- $7820 *14-19 £21714 0Þ-- 210. i 0 
* 3/2 4 4 "Shi" 0-44 --3 1.40 47 310 12 4; 
{5 0 ;2 6 8 11 06 217 cÞ|: 18 823 010 14 8 
11 F35-.5:- , 14> 104'-1-110-17-: 63 
2 1141 215 74 -2Þ 3:41 20 199i. 
372.13 8 35 9 5 |. 5 1 3111 1 
6 2 e 12 cl; . 80 24 0/1 4 9 


Look in the table for 5d. 3. in the firſt column, and againſt 
it in the ſecond, you ſhall find 21. 138. 8d. and fo mach will 


112 pounds colt, 
dd. find 41. 


Pound. 


Note. 


hundred. 


Again, If a hundred weight coſt al. 8s. 


88. 8d. 


and againft it, in the 8 towards 


1 the left hand, Tow will find « 9d. 29. We lo much 1 ve 8885 


For every Beiden that one pound doth coſt reckon 
two Qullings and fourpence, and that is the price of the great 
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Hint e Generals, or Things proper to be known or remems- 
| bered on particular occaſioris. 


_ 1 — — 7 : SI — 
* The 


A ream of paper, 20 quires. 

A. quire of paper, 24 ſheets. 

A bale of paper, 10 reams. | 

A roll of parchment, 5 dozen, or 60 ſkins. 

A dicker of hides, 10 ſkins _ 

Ditto of gloves, 10 dozen pair. 

A laſt of hides, 20 dickers 

A load of timber unhewed, 40 feet. 

A.'chaldron ef coals, 36 buſhels, _ 

A heglhead of wine, 63 gallons. 

Ditto of beer, 54 gallon. „„ 
A barrel of beer, 36 gallons. . . 

Ditte of ale, 32 gallons. | 

A groſs, 144 or 12 dozen. 

A wey of cheeſe, 256 pounds. NW” 
Days in a year 305, weeks 52, and hours 8766. | | 5 
Pence in a pound 240, farthings 960. 

An acre of land, 160 ſquare poles, or perches. 

A laſt of corn or rape ſeed, 10 quarters, 


A quarter in England 8 buſhels: in Scotland 4 bolls 


| Ditto of pot aſhes, cod ſiſh, white herrirgs, meal, pitch, and 
P . | 3 
Ditto of flax and feathers, 17 coo of gun-powder, 24 bar: 
rels, or 2400lb. of wool, 4368 lb. | 5 
A tun of =: 252 3 oil of Greenland, 252 gallons, 
and ſweet oil of Genoa, 236 gallons. „%%% Oe 
A ton in weight, 20 Cwt. 5 Tom: &c. but of lead there 18 | 
bdut 19 Cut. and a half, called a fodder or forher. 
A todd of wool, 28 pounds. ES 
A pack of ditto, 364 pounds. 
A load of bricks, 500: and of plain tiles, 1000. | 1 for 
A flone of fiſh, 18 lb. and of wool, 14 Ib. The lame #0! 
| horſeman's weight, aud alſo hay; but pepper, einnamoem 
and allum, have but 134 lb. to the ſtone. . 
Ditto of glaſs, 5 Ib. and a ſeam of dito, 24 ſtone. "I BY 
A truſs of hay. 56 Ib.; and a load of ditto, 39 tru 55 1 . 
Note, New hay in June and Avguſt, at on . 
the truſs, as per ſtatute of 24 William and Mary. 1995 
A ade of red herrings, 500: and of ſprats, 1000. 
; Iron and ſhot, 14 Ib. to the ſtone. 


Bcorrels | 
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1 B arrels of handry commodities, | 

Anchovies, 30 ol. Rains, 1 Cwt, 

A double barrel, 60 lb. | Oil, 31 gallons and a half. | 
Nuts or apples, 3 buſhels. | | Spanith tobacco, 2 8 to 3 
Pot aſh or Barilla, 200 Ih. CWwt. | 
White or black plates, 300 Gunpos der, 1 Curt. 

Candles, 10 doz Ib, | Soap, 240 lb. 1 

Salmon or eels, 42 gal. Butter, 224 bb. 

Figs, 3 qrs. 14 Ib. to 2 C3 Herrivgs, 32 gallons. 


Things i in whole ſale trade bought and fold by the thouſand. 


Cuitle bones, | Bricks, 

Oranges and lemons, | Clinkers or Finaders tiles. 
Chair falls. 3 ] Billets and leaves of horn 

Tacks and tenter-hooks. | Barrel hoops. 
Pomgranates and tazels. | Squirrel ſkins. 
_ Goofe quils and thimbles; | Slate and hilling Rover. | 


Pins and ſmall needles by the 1000 dozens. 
Things bought and fold at foxſcore to the bundred 


Banks and barlings. | cole, ling, and Newfound- 
Barrels and pipe boards. land 1 ſtock fiſh of all 1 
Bomb ſpars and bow ſtaves. forts. 2 
Canſpars and caprevans, | Ells of canvaſs, and molt for 
Herring 'S and deal boards, reign linens. Log 

Nails, ©335, and cod . TY Hoglhead ſtaves. 


Of Bonds, Bills, Letter of Attor ney, Wills, and 
other uſeful Writings, 


| Precedents of theſe are very neceſſary, not only for the un- 


derſtanding of them, but to know how to make them pro- 
| perly o on occaſion, | | 


A Bond from one lo one. 


1 5 ] NOW all men by th<& preſents, That I Aldi Dar- 
1 vell, of the pariſh of St Sepulchre's in the city of Lon- 


don, Gentlemen, am held and firmly bound to John Melver 


| of the ſaid city of London, Eſq; in the ſum of fifty pounds of 


good and lawiul money of Great Britain, to be paid to. the 
{aid John Melver, or to his certajnattorney, his executors, ad: 


miniſtrators, or aſſigns; : for the true payment whereof, 1 bind 
| y elf, 


r r 
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myſelf, my heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe 


preſents, ſealed with my ſeal. Dated this twenty-firſt day of 


E in the twentieth year of the reign of our ſovereign 


ord George the Third, by the grace of God, of Great Bri- 


| tain France, and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, and ſo 
forth, and in the year of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty. | 
The condition of this gate is ſuch, That if the abave 
bounden Abraham Darnell, his heirs, executors, or adminiſtra. 
tors do well and truely pay, or cauſe to be paid, to the above 
named John Melver, his executors, or adminiſtrators, , or aſ- 
| ſigns, the full ſum of twenty-five pounds of good and lawful mo- 
ney of Great Britain, on the twentieth day of Auguſt nextenſr« 
ing the date hereof, with lawful intereſt thereof; then this 
obligation to be void, or elſe to remain, contioue, and bo? in 
full force and virtue, 5 
Sealed and delivered (being erf 
duly ſtamped) in 9 of 


5 Abraham Darnell, 0. | 
Gregory Needy. 


Thomas Truſly. 


Note, The mark O, in i this a | the forms ſubſequent, re- 
i preſents the ſeal, which in this and all thoſe in which it ap- 
pears, ought to be affixed ; ; the perſon who executes any of 
them (a Will excepted, concerning which directions will be 
given in its place) 1 is, in the preſence of the witneſſes, to take 
off the ſeal (that is the inftrument with which the impreſſion 
was made) and taking the paper or parchment in his or her 
right hand, is to pronounce theſe words, I deliver this my act 
and deed for the purpoſes within mentioned. 


A Bill with a penalty. | 
| K NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I John Jenkins, 5 
of the city of Chicheſter, in the county of Suſſex, vic- | 


tualler, do acknowledge myſelf indebted to Martin Money- 
man of Eaſt Grinſtead, in the county aforeſaid, prafier, in the 


ſum of twenty pounds, of good and lawful money of Great 


HBritain, to be paid unto the faid Martin Moneyman his heirs, 
_ executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, in or upon the 29th day 
of September next enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or 
' further delay; for and in the conſideration of which payment, 
well and truly to be made and done I bind myſelf, my heirs, 
executors, and adminiſtrators, or afligns, in the penal ſum of 
' forty pounds, of the like lawfu] money, firmly by theſe pre. 
ſents, In witneſs whereof, 1 have hereunto ſet my hand and 
ſeal, this twenty fifch Gay of March, in the twenty. ſeventh 
| * 
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year of the reign of our ſovereign King W the Third, 
| and i in the year of our Lord God hs. TTY 


Signed, ſealed, and deli- 


vered in preſence of [ John Jenkins 0. | 


Titus Teſtimony. 
| CE: Aſkdavit. 


5 Abort Bill or Note as one's 1 


- NOW all men by theſe preſents, That I Peter Penny- 
leſs, of the pariſn of St Saviour's Southwark, in the 


county of Surry, blackſmith, do owe, and own myſelf to 
ſtand indebted to Robert Rich, of the pariſh of St Andrew, 
Holborn, in the county of Middleſex, Gent, in the juſt and 


due ſum of Five pounds, of lawful money of Great Britain, 
which by theſe preſents I promiſe to pay unto him the ſaid 
Robert Rich, at or upon the ſixth day of October next e 


| ing the date hereofj; for the true performance of which | 
ment, well and truely to me made, and in witneſs hereof, 1 5 


have ſet my handt to theſe preſents, this fifth day of May 1787, 
Peter Pennyleſs. 


© "Among men of baſineſs, the lowing fo form is is commonly 


f ufed, and 15 equally effectual in law. 


' Prowmrss to pay to Mr Robert Rich, or his order, the . 


ſum of Five pounds, five mouths after ns, for value re- 
ceived, this fifth day of May 1787. by Peter Pennyleſs 


This not is traneferable to another. if "Pe Rich writ® 
his name on the back thereof; but then, if Peter n 
doth not pay it, Robert Rich is liable thereto. 5 


A penal Bill from two 10 one. 


Luckleſs and Peter Pauper, both of the pariſh of St Dun- 


pho Stepney, in the county of Middleſex, weavers, do ac- 
| knowledge and own ourſelves to ſtand indebted to Gabriel 


| Greedy, of the pariſh of St Olave, Southwark, in the county 
of Surry, felt maker, in the juſt and dve ſum of Ten pounds, 


. good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be paid unto 


him the ſaid Gabriel Greedy, his heirs, executors, adminiſtra- 


tors, or aſſigns, at or upon the thirteenth day of October next 
_ enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or further delay; for | 


and in conſideration of which payment, well and truly to be 
made, we do bind our heirs, executors, and adminiftrators, in 
the penal ſum of twenty pounds of the like lawful money 


firmly by theſe es” In witneſs whereof, we have here - 


unto 


NO w all men by theſe preſents, That we . 


— rents 93 ” * A 1 - N 


Wimbleton Witneſs. 
Timothy Teſtis. 


Note, That bills without penalty are of no more forces « ot 
| ig than book debts, as they are not ſealed; yet they are 
eſteemed better ſecurity, becauſe the party's hand, if he con- 
tends, may be proved apa? iſt him, but oft times on an adjuſt- 
ment of accounts, it is uſeful to have the party's hand to the 
book, which is as valid as the other; but in my , : 


+; 
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unto let our hands and ſeals, this ſixteenth day of February, 


in the twentieth year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord Kin 
\* George the Third, &c. and in the year' of our Lord One 


thouſand ſeven andrea and eighty. 
Signed, ſcaled, and deli— 
'vered i in the preſence of 


there ought to be a witneſs to either of them, 


Note alſo, All obligations ought to be in Engliſh, and the | 


words at length; they may be ſuited to any condition, by on- 


ly altzring the name or names, place or places of abode, title 
or titles, ſum or ſums of money, date, &c. 5 
Exery bond, letter of attorney, indenture, and other thing 
to which a lea is affixed; e:ilis excepted, muſt, to ren der it 


elfectual, be ſtamped with a four ſhilling ſtamp. 


Thus you may proceed of yourſelf, and ſave the charge . 
: going too far diftant to a ſcrivener, or an attorney, thire be · 


ing no other charge mas but the ſtamped paper and your 
own trouble of writing 


Wy” Lathe of 8 
NO W all men by theſe preſents, That I Charles Care- 


ful of Lowes, in the county of Suſſe x, apothecary, (for 


divers confiderations and good cauſes me. h-reunto moving,) „ 
having made, ord:ined, conſtituted and appointed, and by“ 
theſe preſents do ma ke, ardain, conſtitute, and appoiut, my 
traſty friend William W. 1gltaff, of Pempſey, in the county 


aforeſaid, Gentle nan, my true and lawful 2:torney, for me, 


in my name, and to mv ule, to alk, demand, recover, or re- 
cCeive, of and from A. B. of Rye, in the ſaid county, the lum 
of forty pounds; giving and by theſe preſents granting to my 
faid attorney, ny ſole and full power and authority to take, 
purſue, and follow ſuch legal courſes, for the recovering, re- 
ceiving, and obtaining of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could 
do, were I perſonally prefent; and upon the receipt of the 


ſame, acquittances and other ſuſſigient diſcharges, for me, and 
in my name., to make, fign, ſeal, and deliver; as allo, one or 


more attorney or attoracys nr nder hi n to ſuolitute or appoint 


d — 


Law Luckleſs, 0 
Peter Pauper, 0), 
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and again, at his pleaſure, to revoke; and further to do, per- 
form, or execute for me, and in my name, all and fingular 


 _tling or things which ſhall or may be neceſſary, touching and 


concerning the premiſſes, are fully, thoroughly, and entirely, 


2s I the ſaid Charles Careful, in my own perſon, ought or 


could do in and about the fame; ratifying, allowing and con- 
firming, whatſoever my ſaid attorney ſhall lawfully do, or 
cauſe to be done, in and about the execution of the premiſſes, . 


my by virtue of thefs preſents. In witneſs whereof, I have here- 


unto ſet my hand and ſeal, the ſixth day of May, i in the twen-_ 


tieth year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord George the Third, 
by the grace of God King of Gres Britain, &c. and in the | 


Your: of our Lord One thouſand ſeven hundred and TOs 


A letter of Attorney by a Seaman 


- NOW all men by theſe prelents, that I Timothy Tar 
paulin, mariner, now belorging to his majeſty's ſbip the 


| Rye. for divers good cauſes and conſiderations me thereunto 


moving, have, and by theſe preſents do make my truſly |} 
friend Henry Hearty, citizen and baker of London, (or my | 
beloved wife Penelope Tarpaulin), my true and lawful attorney, | 
for me, and in my name, and for my uſe, to aſk, demand, and |} 
receive, of and from the Right Honourable the treaſurer and 
paymaſter to his Majeſty's navy, and the Commiſhoners of 


prize money, and whom elfe it may concern, as well as ſuch _ 


TY wages and pay, bounty money, prize money, and, all other 
| ſum or ſums of money whatſoever, as now are, and which 


| hereafter ſhall or may be due, or, payable unto me; alſo all 
| ſuch penſions, ſalaries, ſmart money, or all other money and 


things whatſoever, which now are, or at any time hereafter 


ſhall or may be due to me, for my ſervice, or otherwiſe, in 


any one of his majeſty's ſhip or ſhipe, frigates or veſſels: giv- 
ing and hereby granting unto the ſaid attorney, full and whole 
power, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal ways and courſes, 


for the recoverv, receiving, and obtaining, and diſcharging 
upon the ſaid ſum or ſums of money, or any of them, as I my- 
ſelf might or could do, were I perſonally preſent: and I do 
hereby ratify, allow, and confirm all and whatever my attorney 


| ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and about the eye- 


ceution of the premiſſes, by virtue of theſe preſents. In wit. 


neſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, this ſe. 
venteenth day of December One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ur Rel. p imothy Tarpaulin, O. 


4 ſhort 
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A ſhort Will in legal Form. 


N che n name of God, Amen. I William Weakly, of the 
A city of London, haberdaſher, being very fick and weak in 
(or, in perfect health) of body, Lat (or, and) of perf. & miad 
and memory, thanks be given unto God; caljing. unto mind 
the mortality of my body, and knowing that it is appointed 
for all men once to die, do make and ordain this my Jalt will 
and teſtament; that is to ſay, principally and firſt of all, I 
| give and recommend my ſoul into the hand of Almighty God : 
I taat give it, and my body I recommend to the earth, to be 
buried in a decent Chriſtian burial, at the diſcretion of my ex- 
ecutors, nothing doubting but at the general reſurrection 1 
ſhall receive the ſame again, by the mighty power of God. 
And as touching ſuch worldly eſtate wherewith it has plea- 
J fed God to bleſs me in this life, I give, demiſe, and diſpoſe of 
| the ſame, in the following manner and form. 
FF Firſt, I give and bequeath to Elizabeth, my dea:ly beloved 9 5 
wife, the ſum of five hundred pounds of lawful money of 
England, to be raiſed and levied out of my ate, iogether | 
| with all my houſehold goods, debts, and movenole effects, ; 


* 
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| | Allo, I give to my well beloved daughter Elizabeth 
= Nenn, whom I likewiſe conſtitute, make and ordain the 
f || Mole executrx of this my laſt will and teſtament, all and fin- 

\ |} gular my lands, meſſuages, and tenements, by ker freely to be 

- poſſeſſed and enjoyed. And I do hereby utterly diff dlow, 
3 re and diſannul all and every other focmer teſtaments, 
| wills, legacies, bequeſts, and executors, by me in any wile 
| before named, willed, and bequeathed ratifying and confirm- » 
r ing this, and no other, to be my laſt will and teftament, In 

1 witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and® Teal, this 
- || twelfth day of April, in the year of our Lord Oac thouſand 

e ſe ven hundred aad eighty eight. 

, Signed, ſealed, publiſhed pronounced, nd Aiden by 
2 the ſaid William Weakly, as his laſt will and teſtament; 
. in his preſence,fand in the preſence of each other, have 
= | hereto ſubſcribed our names, | 

= Henry Hardy, | 

» Samuel Short. William Vi "eakly „0. 

"S William Wortle, 

„ Thetell gar, after taking off 1 al: mult in 1 oreſence | 
3 of the witheſſes. pronounce theſe words, J pulith aud declare 
 _F thisto be my laſt will-and teſtament, 

t Note, If a will be already made, and the perſon hath no 


mind to alter it, but to add ſomething more, there may be 
| | I's 2 allixed 


4 — —ͤ — 
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ailixed the follow ing codicil or ſchedule to, and it will 
ſtand good in law as part of the will. 35 
ne mm TT GD 

Be it known to all men by theſe preſents, That I William 


Veakly, of the city of London, Haberdaſher, have made and 4 


declared my la!t will and teflament in writing, bearing date 


the 12th day of April, One thouſand ſeven hundred and eigh- | 


ty ſeven. I the ſaid William Weokly, by this preſet t Cod!» _ 
ci}, do ratiſy 2ad confirm my ſaid laſt will and teſtament; 
and do fui:hcr give and bequeath unto my loving coufia and 


Fodſon William Weakly, junior, the ſum of fifty pounds, of 


good and lawful money of England, to be paid upto him the 
f.id William Weakly, by my Executrix, out o my eſtate: 
and my will and meaning is, that thi; Codicil be adjudged to 
be a part and parcel of my liſt will and teſtament; and that 
all things therein mentioned and contained be faithfully and 
truly performed, ard as fully and amply in every reſpeQ, as 
if the ſame were ſo declared and ſet down in my ſaid laſt will 


and teſtament, Witneſs my hand this twentieth day of 2 


peil, One thouſand ſ:ven hundred and eighty-ſe ven. 
Signed in preſence of us, . „ 
William Warlton. William Weakly, O. 
George Cox. „ 5 * 
po: A Deed of Gift. | 5 
Foa people whom theſe preſents ſhall come. 1 
George Generous do ſend greeting: Know ye, That „ 
the ſaid George Generous, of the pariſh of Pancras, in the 
county of Middleſex, brickmaker, for and in cenlideration of 
the love, good will, and affectien, which I have and do bear 
tcwards my loving filter, Sarah Sortow ful, of the ſame pa- 
rich aud county, widow, have given and granted, and by thele 
preſents G freely give and grant, unto the ſaid Sarah Sor- 
ron ful, her heirs, executors or adwiuiſtiaters, all and fingu- 
Ilir my goods and chattels, now being in my preſent dwelling- 
houſe in the pariſh aforeſaid, known by the name of Fiſher's 
Figgary, of which (before the ſigning ef thele preſents) [ 
have delivered her, the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful an iaventoly 
ſigned with my own hand, and bearing even date, te have 
and to hold all the ſaid gocds and chatte!s in the ſaid pre- 
miſſes or dwelling Louſe, to her the ſaid Sarah Sorrowtul, 
her heirs, executors, or adwiuiſtretors, from hencefoith, as 
her and their proper goods and cuattels abſolutely without 
ny manner of condition, In witne!s whereof, I have 2 
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unto put my hand and feal, the fifth day of Od ober, Oe 


thouſand ſe ven hundred and eighty icon . 
Signed, ſealed, and deli- 


vered 1 the prelence of | George Generous, O, 
| John Makins, . e 


John Aukland. 


Note, 1 his precedent m may be extended 1 to the giving away = 
of cattle, corn, houſe, or land, if not entailed, Ve, but the 


part! :culars muſt be named, c. 


An Indenture of App? ERA e 


HIS indenture witneſſetb, That Richard: 1 ſon 2 
| of Robert Raymond, late of Romely, in the county of 
___ Suflex, hath put himſelf, and by theſe preſents doth volun- 


tarily pur himſelf, apprentice to Samuel Carpenter, citizen and 


linen: neger of London, to learn his art, trade or myſtery, 
ö _ after the manner of an apprentice to ſerve him from the 


day of the date hereof, for and dur:r g the fall term of ſeven 


= years next enſuing: during all which- time, Le the ſaid ap- 


prentice his faid maſter thall faithfully ſerve, his ſzcrets | wing 


= his lawful commands every where gladly o. bey. He ſhall do 
no damage to his ſaid maller, nor ſce it to be done by others, 


without letting or giving notice thereof to his ſaid maſter, 


He ſhall not waſte his ſaid maſler's goods, nor lend them 
unlawfully to others. He ſhall not commit fornication, nor 
contract matrimony, within che faid term. At cards, dice, 


nor any unlawful game, he ſhall not play, whereby hi 15 nid 


5 maſter may be damag:d, With bis own goods or the goods 


of others, during the laid term, without licence of his ſaid 
maſter, he ſhall neither buy nor fell. He fh. U not abſeut 


bimſelf day or night from his ſaid maſter's ſervice without 


his leave, Nor havnt alehouſes, taverns, or playboufes : : 
But in all things kehave himſelf as a faitlifut apprentice ought 
to do, during the ſaid term. And the laid maſter ſhall uſe 
the utmoſt of his endeavours to teach, or cauſe to be taught 
or inſtructed, the ſaid apprentice, in the trade aud myſtery | he 
now profcſſeth, occupieth, or followeth; and procure and 


provide tor him the ſaid apprentice, ſafficient meat, drink, ap- 
parel, walking and lodging, fitting for an apprentica, durin 2 the 
laid term. And for the true performance of all and every 
the ſaid covenants and agreements, either of the ſaid parties 
bind themſelves unto the other by thele prefcurs In warts 


whereol they have interchangeably put their ha: id; aud ſeals, 


this 16th day of April, in the 27th year of the 1e/gn of our 
ſovereign Lor! George III. by the grace of God, king of 


Dd 3 Ciew 


— — — 


Tarot Hook re 8 


— 


——  Dae.. -- 
” . worth, an — 
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Great Britain, &c and in the year of our Lord God One 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty ſeven. 8 

Note, If an apprentice he «enrolled before a Jutice of the 
peace, or other proper officer, (the chamberlain being ſuch 


in London) he cannot ſue out his indenture, but upon proof 


_ of unmercifal uſage, went of victuals, or other necefſaries, 
or his maſter being incapable of teaching him his trade, or 
not cauſing it ſo to be done at his proper charge by others, 
And the ſame holds good in relation to a miſtreſs. But there 
| being no enrolment, an indenture may be ſaed out, without 
he wiog eaule, in cities and corporations, Ke. | | 


A general Releaſe. 
Kg. all men by theſe preſents, That I, Peter Peace- | 


able, of Haſſings in the county of Suſſex, tobacconiſt, 
have remiſſed, releaſzd, and for ever quit claim to William 
Winter of Ryc in the county aforeſaid, fiſh-chapman, his 
heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, of all and all manner of 
ation an actions. ſuits, bills, bonds, writings, debts, dues, 
duties, accomp's, ſum Lad ſams of money, leaſes, mortgages, 
judgments by confeſſion, ; or other:viſe obtained, executions, 
extents, quarrels, controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages, and de- 
mands whatſoever, which by law or equity, or otherwiſe ſo- 
ever, I the ſaid Peter Peaceable, againſt the ſaid William 
Winter; ever had, and which I, my heirs, executors, or ad- 
miniſtrators, ſhall or may claim, challenge or demand, for or 


or by reaſon, or means, colour of any matter, cauſe or thing 
whatſoever, to the day of the date of theſe oxelents, In wit- 


neſs whereof I have hereunto lot oy band and fea] this 455 
by of April, Ke. bs 
beter Peaceable, O. 


1 he Complete S or, the Practice of Gar- 
 denins in all its Branches, for the twelve Months 
of the Lear, 


I A'N U A R V. 
Pleaſure garden, 


ROST! is to be expected now, and nothing is ſo dange- 
rous to tender flower. roots, and their ſhoots for ſpring” 
Pine anemonies, and tulips will be in dapger, co- 
ver the beds to guard them, lay on peafe ſtra where they are 
ot come up: but where the mots appear, p! acc Loops wit l 
eee "mat 


h 
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mats and cloths upon them: This is the common practice, 
but in that excellent work, The Complete body of gardening, 
lately publiſhed, there is a new method propoled, and mucn 
eaſter and better. This is to place behind them a reed hedge, 
floping three feet forward. A mat is to be let down from the 

top in ſevere weather, and taken up in mild. This certainly 
_ Preſerves them, and yet docs not draw them werk, or r make. 
; them tender. 


Cover the beds and boxes 1 feeling flowers A and take off | | 
| 


the defence when the weather is milder. 

Clean the Aucicula-plants, pick off dead leaves, and (ings — 
away the ſurface of the mould; put freſh mould in the place |] 
of it, and ſet the pots up to the brim in the mould in a OF: 
bed, aud place behind them a reed hedge. 


Cover Carnation-plants from * wet, and defend from mice | 
i 

and [Parr9 Ws, 35 One. | _ 
| Kitchen, gar . 1 f 

Throw up ſome new wes) in a heap to heat, at; it may 1 HE 
ready to make hot-beds both for the early cucumbers and N 
melons in this part of the ground, and for railing leeds of an- 
nuals in the flower- garden. 1 


Dig up the ground that is to be ſown "with fpriug crops, 
that it may lie and mellow, 

Nurſe the cauliflower plants kept under -laffes carefully : 
ſhut out the froſt, but in the middle of milder days let in a 
liitle air; pick "P the dead leaves, and r up the mould 
about the flocks 

Make a light hot-bed in the open ground for young ſallad- 
ing, and place hoops over it, that it may be covered in®very 
Bard weather. | 

Plant out endive for feed into warm borders; : earth and 
blanch cellery, 

Sow a {ew beans and peaſe, and wel and del ſnails and 
other ve min. 


| Orchard and fruit garden, 

Frubt-tzecs, whether in orchards, or eſpiliers, or aa: ſt | 
walls, demand the ſame general management, 

Cut out dead wood and irregular bra ches, clean t! . 
ſtumps and boughs from mobs with a hollow i iron, and 1epe;r 

e:aliers, fa! lening the ſtakes and poles with nails and wire, 
del the ſncots dosen with twiss of ofier, | 

Place Rakes hy all new p 'anted trees: aud cut oratts to Le | 
ready, py the w ig tn earth under a warm „al 


FE ERC. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Pleaſure garden. : 


Make hot- beds for annual flowers with the fun laid up 
for that purpoſe, and ſow them upon a good thickneſs of 


mould, laid regularly over the dung. 


Tranſplant perennial flowers and hardy ſbrubs, Canterbury 8 


bells, lilies, and the like, Break up and new lay the gravel 

| walks. Weed, rake, and clean the borders, and where the 

box of the edging is decayed, make it up with a | freſh Plesta- Ps 
tion. | 


Sow auricula and polyanthus ede in boxes; theſe ſhould 
be made of rough boards fix inches deep, with holes at the 
bottom for the running off of water: they muſt be filled with 


light mould, and the feed ſcattered thinly over the ſurface, 
then ſome more mould muſt be fifted ove: them 2 quarter 9 
an inch thick, and they ny be let where * can enjoy the : 
morning "PRs 5 „„ 


Plant « out carnations into pots for flowering, 


Kitchen garden. Ws 
Dig and laveT beds for ſowing radiſhes and' onions, "Crate : 


and parſnips; and Dutch lettuce, leeks, and ſpinage, ſhould _ 


alſo be ſown now; Alfo beets, fallaly, force], and murygolds 30 


with any other of the hardy is. 


Make up the het-beds for early cucumbers, and fow cau - 


lilower ſeeds and ſome others. 


Plant beans and ſow peaſe : the beſt. way in theſe uſeful 
things is to ſow a new crop every fortnight, that if one ſuc- 
ceeds and another ſails, as will often be the caſe, there may 


| ſtill bs a conſtant ſapply at the due ſeaſon for the, table. Plant 
| Kidney beans upon a bot-bed for an early crep. The dwarf 


white, and Batterſea beans are the beſt ſorts, They muſt 
have air, in the middle of mild days when they are up, and 5 


* Once i in two days they muſt be gently watered, 


I Tranſplant cabbages, plant out Sileſia and cos lettuce from 
the beds where they grew in winter; and pane: ns and 
Jeruſalem artichokes. 


Orchard and fruit garden. 


' Mott kinds of trees may now be pruned, though it be bet- 
ter to do it to the generality 1 in autumn; Whatever has been o- 
mitted at that ſe:.ſon in this article muſt be dene now, the 


Pardieft kinds being pruned firſt, aud ſuch as are more ten- 


der 
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der at the latter end of the month, when there will be little 
danger of their ſuffering from the frofls in the wounded parts. 
Tranſplant fruit trees to places where they are wanted; 


opening a large hole, ſetting the earth carefully about their : 
Ioots, and nailing them at once to the wall, or faſtening them 


vp to frong fakes, Nail up the tenderer trees with care, and 


vycover the fig trees by degrees, which have been protected 
from ſrofls by mats. Sow the kernel of apples und pears, and 


_ the ſtones of plumbs, for ltocks, and 8 off birds that eat 
bucds of fruit trees. BP 


N A R C H. 
Plafure garden, 


Watch the beds of tender flowers, and throw mats over 


them, ſupported by hoops in hard weather. 


Continue tranſplanting all the hardy perennial fibrous root* 


; ed flowers, iweet-wil'1ams, golden rods, and the like. 


Dig up the earth with a ſhovel about thoſe which were 


Planted in autumn, and clean the ground between them. 


All the pots of flowring plants muſt now be dreffad, pick : 
off dead leaves, remove the earth at the top, and put freſh i in 


tbe place, then give them a gentle watering, and ſet them in 
their places for flow ring; in doing this take care the roots 
ate not wounded, and repeat the watering once in three days, 


The third week in March is the time to ſow ſr ect ain 


poppies, catchflies, and all the hardy annual plants. 


The laſt week is proper for tranſplanting eveigreens : 4 15 
for this purpole a ſhowery day {ſhould be choſen. New hout- 


beds muſt be made to receive the e 91 annual flowers 
raiſed 1a the former. 9 


| Kitchen garden. . 
Sow in the beds of the kitchen garden ſome carrots, and 


alſo the large peas, rouncevals and grea. 
In bett ' ground fuw cab ges and ſavoys, allo catrots 100 


paiſnips for a ſecond crop, aud towards the end of the mouth 


Put in a large parcel of beans and pealc. 
So. parſley and plant miat. 


Sow cos and imperial lettuce ; and tranſplant the finer 


kinds. 


la these gioning of the morth low Dutch paufley for the 


roots. 
The laſt week rakes the advant ge of tin. e, or the dry days, 
and make aſpalagus beds. 


Rs Clear 


| inoculated the laſt year, and take off their heads. 
breath ſhould be left on above the place: This holds the bud 
| ſecure by tying t to it, and the ſap riſes more freely for i its nou- 
riſhment. | SR 
"The fruit trees "wha were re planted lafi Oftober moſt be nd. | 
ed]; and they ſhould be cut down to almoſt four eyes. 


leave only ny, but — is much better, the ſap riſes more: 
| freely, 


bot beds. 
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Clear up the artichoke roots, ſlip of the weakeſt, and plant 
them out for # new crop, leaving four from each good root 


to bear; and from ſuch as are weaker two. 


Dig up a warm border, and ſow ſome French beans, Let © 
them have a ay foil, and give them no water till they 13 


Pear. 


. and A „ 


T be crafts which were cut of early and laid in the ground = 
to be ready for ufe, are now to be brought into ſervice, thoſe 


__ the earlieft kinds are to be uſed rſt, and the s laſt . | 
„ 


This "DPS let as nrderey look to the fiacks that were 


| A P 4 i 
= : 1 ſure garden. 


Tie vp ſome falks of tall flowers to ticks, cut " cheſs 4 two : 
feet long, thruſt them eight inzhes into the ground, and . 


them be hid among the leaves. 
Clean and rake the ground be:ween tem: 


Lake of the ſlips of auriculas, and plant them out carefully 5 
for an increaſe. 


as in the former months; and take up the roots e - 


Tranſplant perennial do wers and evergreens, 


and other annual bulbous plants. 


Sow French uoneyſuckles, 1 3 1 hardy 
plants, upon the natural ground; and the tenderer kinds on 


hot · beds. Tranſplant thoſe ſown laſt month into the ſecond 


8 


1 Kitchen gar den. | 


Plant the large crop of French beans, and choſe för them 5 
Plaut cuttings of ſage and other aroma- 
Sow marrowfat peale, and plant ſome beans for 


2a dry warm border. 
tic plants. 
a late crop. 
Sow thyme, ſweet marjoram, and Cavory. 


A hand's 


Some 


Plant ſome turberoſe in a moderate hot- bed, and 


_ ſow carnations and plans on the natural * or 4 oak bor- 
ders. | | | 


Prepare 
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Prepare dung for making ridges to receive the cucumber 
and melon-plants defned for bell or hand-glaſſes, 


Sow young ſallading once in ten days; and ſow fome cos 35 
Sileſia lettuces. 


The ſeeds of all kinds being in the ervand, look to the 


growing crops. Clear away the_ weeds every where among 


them, and dig up the earth between the rows of beans, peas, 
and all other kinds that are planted at diſtances. 


fection, than can be made by any other method. 


Draw up the mould to the ſtalks of the cucumbers and 
. cauliflow er plants; and in cold nights cover the glafſes over. 


5 the early cucumbers and melons. 


Orchard and fr ui: garilen. 


"105k to the fruit trees againſt walls and eſpaliers, ic : 
a off all fore right ſhoots, and train ſuch as riſe kindly, = 
ig apricots upon the trees, for there te wii many 


more than can ripen; and the ſooner this} is done, the better : 
1 5 the others ſucceed. 


Water new planted trees. 


Plant cuttings of vines, and look over the grown. ones. 
Nip off improper ſhoots. When two riſe from the ee, always 


take off the weakeſt. 


Weed ſtrawberry beds; cut off 5 anogs ! fiir the earth 
bet we en them; and once in three days water them. 


Dig up the earth in the borders near fruit- trees. Never 
plant any large kind of flowers of kitchen tings upon them: 
And it is better, if nothing: be ſown or planted on theſe bor- 


ders, they all ſt ar ve the fruit. 
M A V. 
Pleaſure garden. | 


Obſerve where 3h leaves of ſowbreads are decayed, take 
up the roots, laying them carefully by till the time of planting. 


Pake up the hyacinth roots which have done flowering, 
and lay them ſide ways in a bed of dry rich mould leaving 
the flem and leaves out to die away : this practice greatly 
| ſtrengthens the roots. 


Roll the gravel walks carefully and frequently, and keep 


the graſs clean mowed. 
Clean all (the borders from weeds : take of all ſtraggling 


branches from the large flowering plants, and train them up 
in a handſome ſhape. - 


Plant out French and Afric»n mary golds, with 3 au- 
tumnals 
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This gives 
them a ſtrong growth, and brings them much ſooner to pete : 


p 
* 


— 
* 


—— 1 -v 
hs 
— — * 8 : >” 


. 5c Any 
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tumnals from the hot beds, the laſt week of tulis month, chu | 
ſing a cloudy warm day. 88 * 

Tie up the ſtalks of carnations. Plant cuttings of the 
lychnis' and lychnideas, and ſow the ſmall annuals, candytuft, 
and Venus“ looking: laſs, in-the open ground. 

Pot the tender annuals, as balſams, amaranths, and the 


like, and ſet them in a hot bed frame till ſummer is more 


5 advanced for planting them 1 in the open ground, 


| Kitchen garden, Fr 


"vi ater 6 once in two o days the penile, beans, and other large 8 
| growing plants, 


Deſtroy the weeds in oy parts if the ros, a dig up | 
the earth between the rows? , and about the items of all larger 


Kinds. . | W 


Sow {mall fa llading once in ten days, as in the former 


month; and at the ſame time chuſe a warm border, and ſo s 
ſome purſlain; ſow allo endive, and plant beans and peaſe 

for a very large crop; and French beans to ſucceed the o- 
thers. Ihe great care in theſe kinds is to have their leveral 
products freſh and young throughout the ſeaſon. 


Chuſe a moiſt day, a an hour before ſunſet plant out 


ſome favoys, cabbages, and red cabbages, dra the earth care- 


fully up to their ſtems, and give them a few careful waterings. 


' Qrebard and fr uit garden. 


If any freſl. ſioots have prouted upon the fruit-trees in 
eſpaliers, or aczinft walls my them off, and train the proper 


; Sg 
ones to the wall, or pole, at due diſtances, and in a OT 
manner. 


Look over the vines; Rp every { H ont that his fruit upon 
it, to three eyes bevond he flit. Then train the ranche? 
regularly to the u all, and let ſuch vs are deſigned for next 


year 8 fruiting, grow ſas time e longer; their leaves will give | 


a proper ſhade to the fruit, 


Water the new planted trees, and keep the lnders about 
the old ones clear; ard final] ly, pick oft ſnails and other vermin, | 


JUNE. DTT peg 
Plea, ure garden. „ 


| Chuſe the eve ing of a mild ſhowery day, and plant out 

into the open ground the tender a nuals hitherto kept in pots 
in the hot bed frames; they muſt be carefully looſened from 

the ſides of the por, and ſhaken out with all the mould about 

them; a large hole muſt be opened tor each, they mult be 
ad 
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placed upright in it, and when ſettled in the ground, by a gen- 
tle watering, muſt de tied up to ſticks, | 
Let pinks, carnations, and ſweet williams, be laid this 


month for an increaſe. Let the layers be covered lightly, and 
| watered every other day a little at a time. 


The ſpring flowers being now over, and their bes faded, 
the roots muſt be taken up and laid by for. planting again at 
a proper ſeaſon. Snow drops, Ie. and the 9 8 


are to be thus managed. 
The hyacinth roots, laid flat in the gound, myſt now be 
5 e up, the dead leaves nipped off, and the mould; and 
when clean, they muſt be laid upon A mat in an ary room to 
harden, and then laid by. 


Tulip roots muſt now be taken up alſo as the lesyes Sonny; | 


and the like method muſt be Wed with anemonies and 
ranunculuſes. 


Cut the cups or pods of the carnations ; that are near Wow 
ing, in threeor four places, that they may blow 9 
Inoculate lome of the fine kind of roſes. 


| Kitchen garden. 
Tranſplant the cauliflower plants ſoon in May. Give them 


a rich bed and frequent waterings. 


Plant out thyme and other ſavoury plants ſown before, ws 


in the ſame manner ſhade and water them. 


Take the advantage of ſome cloudy weather to ſow tur- 


| nips; and if there be no ſhowers, water the ground once in 


two days. | 
Sow brocoli upon a rich warm JET and plant out cel- 


5 lery for blanching. This mult be planted in trenches a foot 
and a half deep, and the plants muſt be ſet a foot aſunder i in 


the rows. 


Endive ſhould alſo be planted out for backing © but in 
this the plants ſhould be ſet fifteen inches aſunder, and at the 


ſame · time ſome endive-ſeed muſt be ſown for a ſecond crop. 
=} Pick up {nails ; 5 and in the damp evenings kill the naked lugs, 


Orchard and fruit garden. 
"A the taking off fore right ſhoots upon walls and 


eſpalier trees, which we directed laſt month; train proper 


branches to their ſituation, where they are wanted, once a- 


gain thin the wall fruit: leave nectarines at four ede di- 


Rance, and peaches at five; none nearer; the fruit will be 


finer and the tree ſtronger for next year. 


Inocolate the riot, and chuſe for this operation a cloudy 
+ C ve 


— 


nere r ey 
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evening, Water new planted trees, and pick up ſnails 
ns vermin. 


JU LY. 
- Planfare garden. 


| Roll the gravel frequently, and mow the graſs, 
Clip box edging ; cut and trim hedges; and look over 


all the borders; clearing them from weeds, and Rirring =: 
the mould between the plants. 5 


Inoculate roſes and jeflamines of all the kinds that require 


this propagation ; and any of the other flowering ſhrubs. 


Take up the roots of fritillaries and maragons, and others 
of this ſort that are paſt lowering ſome time. 
Gather, the ſeeds of the flowers you deſign to propagate, . 


| and lay them upon a ſhelfin an airy room in the pods, When 
they are well hardened, tie them up in paper bags, and do 
not take them out of the pods till they are to be frown, 
Lay pinks and ſweet-williams, as the former, in earth, Cut - 
down the ſtalks of thoſe plants which have done flowering, 
and which you do not keep for ſeed; and tie up theſe now 
coming into lower to ſticks, as we directed for the earlier 


kinds. 


do lupines, 8 and the like, on 45 warm o borders, 


to ſtand winter, and flower early next tear. 


K. leben garden. 
"Sow a crop of French beans to come in late, when they 


vill be very acceptable, 


Clear the ground from weeds, . EF | 
Dig between the rows of beans and oeaſe, n mow the ground 


alſo about the artichokes among the cabbage kinds. 


Water the crops in dry weather, 
Spinage ſeed will be ready for gathering now, as alſo As 5 


of the Welch onion, and ſome others; 3 take them caretully off, 
and dry them 1n the ſhade. 


Take up large onions, and ſpread them upon mats to dry 


for the winter. 


Clear away the ſtalks of beans and peaſe that have done 


5 bearing. 


Watch the melons a as $ they ripen, and give them very little 


water. 
Water cueumbers more freely. 


Orchard and fruit garden; | 


Inoculate peaches and nectarines. 3 
Fake 
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Take off all fore. right ſhoots in the eſpalier and wall fruit- 


trees. 
Fang phials of honey and water upon the fruit trees, and 
look carefully for ſnails, Keep the borders where the fruit- 
trees ſtand, clear from weeds, and ſtir the earth about them. 
This will greatly aſſiſt the fruit in ripening. 
Look to the fruit trees that have been grafted and budded : 
the laſt ſeaſon. See that there are no ſhoots from the ſtocks. 
Whenever theſe riſe take them off, for they will rob the in- 
| tended growth of its nouriſhment, _ 

Look carefully to the new planted trees ; ; water them often, 
and whatever ſhoors they properly —. * faſten to the wall 
or eſpalier, | 

Repeat the care of the vines, take offi improper ſhoots, and: 
nail any that are looſe to the wall. Let no weeds rife in the 
ground about them, for they will exhauſt the nouriſhment. 

and impoveriſh the fruit. N 


AUG U 8 T. 
Pleaſure garden. 


| See whether the layers of ſweet- williams, carnations, and 
| the like be rooted : tranſplant ſuch as are, and give frequent 
gentle waterinps to the others to promote it. 5 

Dig up a mellow border, and draw lines at five inches di- 
flance lengthways and scroſs: in the centre of theſe ſquares 
plant the ſeedling poly anthuſes, one in each ſquare. 
In the ſame manner plant out the ſeedling auriculas. Shade 
them till they have taken root, and water them once in twen⸗ 
ty four hours. 

Cut down the ſtalks of FRO that have done aon ering, and 
fave the feeds you went as they ripen. | 

Water the tender annuals every evening. 

Sow anemonies aad ranunculuſes, as allo fritillary, tulip, 
and narciſfus ſeed. 

Dig up a border for early tulip-roots, and others for byes 
ceinthe, anemonies, and ranunculuſes. Sow annuals to ſtand 

Mirough the W inter, and ſhiſt auriculas into rel pots, 


| Kiichen ga den, 


"ow ſome ſpinage upon a rich border, and on ſach another 
f fone onions, Thoſe two crops will Rus through the winter, 
unleſs very ſevere, and be valuable in ſpring. The ſecond 
week in Auguſt ſow cabbage-ſeed of the early kinds, and a 
week after that ſow cauliflower-ſecd. This will afford plants 
that are to be nurſed up under bell-glaſſes in the winter. 
Ter Same. 
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Some of theſe may alſo be ventured in a very well defended 


ſituation open. The laſt week of this month ſow another 
crop, to ſupply the place of theſe in caſe of accidents : for 
if the ſeaſon be very ſevere they may be lofl, and if very 
mild they will run to ſeed in ſpring. Theſe laſt crops mult 


be defended by a hot-bed frame, and they will ſtand out and 
fupply deficiencies. | 


Sow lettuces, the cabbage and brown Dutch e in a 
warm and well ſheltered piece of ground, 
Tranfplant ſome of the lettuces "_ earlier in warm and 


| well ſheltered borde:s, 


Take up garlick, and ſpread it on a mat to harden 5 in the 
ſame manner take up orions and rocamble ; 'Y and at the latter 
end of the month kkalots. - FE 


Orchard and fruit garden, 


Watch the fruit on your wall-trees, and keep off Jevourers, 
{ which there are numberleſs kinds now ſwarming about 


5 W Shoot all birds, pick up ſazils, and hand bottles of 


ſweet water for flies and waſps. 
Faſten looſe branches, and gather the fruit carefully as it 


1ip Ss. 


Once more go oops the vines, and pull off thoſe walting 
branches ſo very luxuriantly produced at this time. See that 


tie fruit is not ſhaded by loofe branches, and keep the bor- 
ders clear of weeds, | This tends moi e than 1s imagined. 1 to 
the well ripening of the fruit, 


SEPTEMBER, 


| Pleaſure garden. „ : 
A new kind of work begins this month; which f is, prepai- 


ing for the next ſeaſon. Tear up the annuals that have done 
flowering, and cut down ſuch perennials as are paſt their beau. 


ty, bring in other perennials from the nurſery beds, and plant 


them with care at regular diſtances. 


Take up the box edgings where they are out grown their 
proper fize, and part and plant them afreſh, 
Plant tulips and other flower roots. 

Slip poiyanthuſes, and place them in rich hady borders. 

Sow the feeds of flower-de-luces and crown imperial, as 
allo of auriculas and polvanthules, according to the method 
we delivered before, 

Allo part the roots of flower-de- luces, piony, and others | 
of theſe kinds. In the laſt week tranſplant hardy flowering | 
(hrybs: and they will be good next ſummer, 

| | * —— Kitchen 


8 
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Kitchen garden, | 


337. 


La 


Sow lettuces of various kinds, Sileſia, cos, 120 Putek; and i 


when they come up, ſhelter them carefully. The common 


practice is to ſhelter them under hand- glaſſes; but they will 


thrive better under a Doping reed hedge, ſuch as we deſcribed 
before. 


Make up freſh warm beds with the dung ak has lain * 


| month i in the heap. Plant the ſpawn in theſe beds upon pa- 
ſture mould, the ſame they were found in; and raiſe the top 
of the bed to a ridge, to throw off wet. 


Look to the turnip beds and thin them, leave the turnips. 


| at fix inches. diftance.. 


Weed the ſpinage, onions, ad that. new ſown plante. OED 
Tranſplant ſage, lavender, and: ſweet. plants, earth up the 


: cellery as it grows up in height, 


Sow young ſallading upon warm and well heltered borders, PE 
Clean aſparagus beds in this manner :--——Cut down the 
ſtalks, and pare the earth off the ſurface of the alleys, throw. 


| this upon the beds half an inch thick, and {ſprinkle over it a 
little dung from an old melon bed. 


Dig up the ground where ſummer crops bas nad: ind 


Hay it in ridges for the winter, Theſe ſhould be diſpoſed eaſt 
| and weſt, and turned once in two months; may have thus the 
1 advantage of a fallow. 


Plant ſome. beans and ſow ſome penſe on warm and well- 
ſheltered” borders, to ſtand out the winter. 


Orchard and fruit garden. 


The trust muſt now be gathered with care every day, ad; 
the beſt time is an hour after ſun riſe. Then it ſhould be 
laid iv a cool place till uſed. Such as 1s gathered i in he 
middle of the day is always flabby, | 
Keep birds from the grapes, for as they now begin to ri pen 
they will be in continual danger. : 
_ Tranſplant gooſberries and currants: and plant Aranbop.: 
ries and raſberries; ; they will be rooted before winter, and 


1 Rouriſh the-fucceeding ſeaſon, 


OCTOBER. 
_ Pleaſure garden. 
Let all the bulbous roots for ſpring flowering be put into 


the ground; ; narciflus, maragon, tulips, and ſuch ranunculuſes 


and anemonies as were not planted ſooner. 
Ee 3 Tranſplant 
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5 Tranſpiant columbinee, monkſhood, and all kinds of fibrous . 
rooted perennials. 


Place the auriculas and carnations that are in pots under 
ſhelter, 

Some lay the pots on one fide, but that ſpoils the bud for 
next year's flowering, The beſt way is by means of a ſloping 
reed hedge. Dig up a dry border, and if not dry enough | 
naturally, dig in ſome ſand. In this ſet the pots up to the 
brim. Place the reed hedge ſloping behind them, and faſten 
a matt to its top that may be let down in bad weather. | 
Take off the dead leaves of the auriculas before they are 5 
_ thus planted. 
Bring into the garden el mrubs ever they are 


wanted, and at the end of the month prune ſome of the hardi- 
; cr Kinds; | | 


K itchen garden. 


Plant out the cauliflo wer plants where they are FO "A fliel- 
tered; and it will be proper to plant two for each glaſs, where 
5 that me hod is uſed, for fear of one failing. | 5 
So another crop of peaſe, and plant more beans: "thts | 

for theſe a dry ſpot and well ſheltered from the cold winds 


of winter. | 
Tranſplant the lettuces fines laſt nik, where os can . 


Kh be defended by a reed hedge, or under walls, 5 


Travſplant cabbage plants and coleworts where they are 
: to remain. Fs 
Take great care of the canlifioner a ſown early i in 
W they now begin to ſhew their heads, break in the 


leaves upon them to keep off the ſun and rain; 5 it will both 
harden and whiten them. 


Orchard and fruit garden, 


Prane the ach and nectarine trees and the vines, This 
is a very uſeful practice, for it ſtrengthens the buds for ſpring. 


Ceout grapes for preferring, with a joint of the vine to each | 
bunch. 


Gather fruits for winter 9 as they ripen. Tronflant | 


all garden trees for flowering; prune currant bulhes, and pre- | 
| ſerve the ſtones of ſruit for ſowing. 


NOVEMBER. 


Pleaſure garden. 


Throw together a good heap of paſture ground, with the 
turf zmong it, to rot for mould for the borders. 
le Tranſplant 


are 
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Trenſplant honey ſuckles and ſpireas, with other hardy 
flonering ſhrubs, 


Rake over the beds of ſeedling fomerk and Qirew ſome 


peas ſtraw over them to keep out the froſt. 
Cut down the ſtems of pereanials which have done 13 


ing; pull up annuals that are ſpent, and rake. and clear the 


| ground. 


Place hoops over the beds of cammeuluſes ad anemonies, 
and lay matts or cloth in readineſs to draw over them in caſe 


of hard rains or froſt. 


Clean up the borders in all parts of the garden, and take 
care to deſtroy not only weeds, but all kinds of moſs, 
Look over the ſeeds of thoſe flowers which were gathered 


zin ſummer, See they keep dry and ſweet, and in a 3 
: of growth, and dig a border or two for the hardier 3 


Kulaͤben garden. 
Weed the crops "of \ſpinage and ſuch other kinds as were 


ſawn late, for the wild OE will elle {mother and 2 0 | 
5 the crop. 


Dig up a border under a warm wall, and be 8 carrots 


1 ſpring; ſow radiſhes in ſuch another place, and fee the 

ground be well and deep dug for both. Turn the mould that 
was trenched and laid up for fallowing ; this deſtroys weeds, 
and prepares the ſoil to be enriched by the air. 


Prepare ſome hot-beds for ſallading. Cover them five ioches 
with mould, and ſow upon them ſome lettuces, and the come 
mon ſmall fallading, muſtard, rape, creſſes, and raddifhes, 

Plant another crop of beans; ; and ſow more peale for a ſuc- 


ceſſion. . 


Trench the ground between the intichoker; and throw a 


_ thick ridge of earth over the roots. This will preſerve them 


from froſt, and prevent their ſhooting at an improper time. 
Make a | hot-bed for forced aſparagus. 

Take carrots and parſnips, and lay them in ſand to be 

ready for uſe. Give air at times to plants under hand- glaſſes 

and in hot beds, or they will ſuffer as much by want ot that, 


as 5 they would have done by the froſt. 


Orchard and fruit gar den; 5 


Stake up all trees planted for ſtandards, or the winds win 
rock them at the bottom, and the froſt will be let i in and de- 


ſtroy them. 


Throw a good quantity of peaſe firaw 00. them, and 


lay 
; 
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lay it on a good quantity of brickbats or pebbles to keep- it 

faſt : this will mellow the ground, and keep out the froſt, | 
Continue to prune wall-fruit trees, and. prune at this time 


alſo the apple and pear kinds, Pull off the late ew of e, 
it would decay and rot the branches. 


DE CE M B E R. 
Pleaſure garden. 


8 the matts andicloths over the ranunculufes and ane 
mony beds in ſevere weather, whether froſt or cold rains; but 
give them air in the middle of every tolerable day, and as 


ſoon as poſſible uncover them all day; but draw on the matts 7 


againſt night. 5 
Throw up the ah where flowering wewbs' are to > be plants 

edin ſpring ; and once in a fortnight turn it, . 

Dig up the borders that are to have flower roots planted . 


in the ſpring, and give them the advantage of a fallow, by ic 


throwing up the ground in a ridge, ſcatter over it a very 


little rotten dung from a melon- bed, and Noe: this turn Me : Þ 


twice during the winter. 


ook over the fowering ſhrubs and prune Cut Ln 


way all dead wood, ſhorten luxuriant branches, and if any 
erols each other, take away one. Leave them 5 . the 


1 air can have a free paſſage between them. 


Sift a quarter of an inch of good freſh mould over TER 
roots. of perennial flowers whoſe ſtalks have been cut down, 


and then rake over the borders. This will give the whole 


an air of culture and good nne, Which f is h 5 


_ pleaſing, | 
Kitchen garden, 


N Plast cabbages * ſavoys lor ſeed, This i is to be done 
with great care, dig up a dry border, and break the mould 
very well; then take up ſome of. the ſtouteſt cabbage and 


 favoy plants: hang them by the ſt alks five days, ard then. 


plant them half way of the ſtalk into the ground, draw up a2 

? good quantity of the mould about the. part of the flalk that 
is out of the ground, and make it into a kind of hill round 
each; then leave them to nature. 

Sow another crop of peaſe, and wink another parcel TY 
| beans to take their chance for ſucceeding the others. 

Make another hot bed for aſparagus, to yield a ſupply 
when the former is exhauſ ed. Continue to earth up cellery, 
on and cover ſame endive with a good quantity of peaſe firaw as- 

| it 


it is growing, that {you may take it up when wanted, which 
I otherwiſe the froſt will prevent. 
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Orchard and fruit garden. 
Prepare for planting trees where they will be wanted | in 


5 ſpring, by digging the ground deep, and turning it well now 


in the places where they are to ſtand. 
Scatter over the borders where the fruit trees are planted 
ſome freſh mould, and ſome old dung, and in a mild day 5 


dig it in with a ſtrong three pronged fork. 


Look over the orchard trees; and cut, away ſuperfluous. 


and dead wood. Let the branches ſtand clear of one ano- 


ther, that the air can get between; f and the fruit will be 
better flavoured, 


This is the management of old trees, and new planted ones 


; are to be Preſerved by covering the ground: at their roots. 


| The FAMILY's beſt COMPANION ; giving Inſtruc- 


tions how to Pickle and Preſerve, to make divers Sorts 
of Wine of our Engliſh Product; together with ex- 


cbellent and approved Medicines, Salves, Ke. neceſlary 


in all F. amilies. | 


” S many things ies been ſpoken to for the information 8 
of the younger ſort of the male kind, ſo it may not be 
amiſs to ſay ſome ſmall matter in relation to the inſtruction 


| And benefit of the female kind, And firſt, 


Of Pickling, Preſerving, Cudring. Sc. 
To pickle cucumbers, 
WASH them. and dry them in a cloth: "hes tka watery 


vinegar, falt, fennel tops, ſome Gill tops, and a little mace; 


make it ſharp enough to the taſte: then boil it a while, then 


takc it off, and let ir fand till cold ; 3 then put in the cucum- 
bers, and ſtop them down cloſe, and Wea 4 a W eck they will 
* be ft to cat. | 


To pickle cucumbers green, 


> Take two quarts of verjuice or vinegar, and a gallon of 
fair water, a pint of bay ſa't, a handful of green fennel or dill 
boil it a little, and when cold put it into a barrel, and then 
put the cucumbers to the pickle, and you may keep them all 
the year, 


20> = 
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Nog Tuo pickle French beans. 


| Take them while young, and cut off the ſtalks; then take 
good vinegar, and boil it with pepper and ſalt; ſeafon It to 


and put them into a ſtone jar, placing dill between the layers; 
and then put in the pickle and cover them close for three 
weeks; then take the pickle, and boil it again, and put it to 
the beans boiling hot; cover them cloſe, and when cold,. 
they will be fit to eat. 


Or French beans may be * this ; take your: Penn 
and ſtring them, boil them tender, then take them off, and 


_ pepper, falt, cloves, mace, and a little ginger. 
To pickle ellern, or any other buds of trees, SD 
Give them one or two walms with vinegar, {alt, whole pep 


Put them into a jar, and cover them with your pickle, 
T0 pickle walnuts to eat like mangoes, 8 


ſome pepper, ginger, cloves, and mace, as alſo ſome of the. 
muſtard and garlic, which keep cloſe ſtopped for ule, 


To pickle muſhrooms. 


neath ; then put them into a pan of. boiling water, thes take 
them forth, and let them drain; when they are cold put 
them into vour jar or glaſs, and put to them cloves, Mace, 


om, and ſtop them clole for ule. 


your palate, and let it ſtang till cold; then take the beans, 


let them ſtand till cold; then put them into pickle of vinegar, 


per, long mace. and a little lemon peal in pieces; then drain | 
them, and let the buds and liquor coel ſeparately : afterwards = 


Take green walnuts before the ſhell is grown to any bart; 5 
ach in them; pick them from the ſtalks and put them into 
cold water, and ſet them on a gentle fire till the out ward ſkin | 
begins to peel off: then with coarſe cloaths wipe it off; then | 
put them 1afo a jar, and put water and falt therein, mifting 3 
once a day for ten days, till the bitterneſs and diſcolouring 
of the water be gone; then take a good quantity of muſtard 
ſeed, which beat up with vinegar till it becomes coarſe mu- 

| flard, and then take ſome cloves of parlic, ſome ginger, and a 

: little beaten cloves and mace ; make a hole in each nut, and 
put in a little of this; then take white wine vinegar, and 
| boil them together, which put to the nuts boiling hot, and 


Firſt blanch them over the crowns, and bark them be” 


ginger; nutmeg, and whole pepper; then take white wine, 
a little vinegar, and ſalt: So pour the liquor into the muſh- ; 


To 


To 


WE 
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To pie hie any ſort of flowers for ſallads, as clove gilly-flowers. 

Put them into a gally-pot, with as much ſugar as they 
weigh; fill them with wine vinegar: to a pint of vinegar a 
pound of ſugar, Ad en 1 „„ 
Do pickle ſamphire, broom buds, aſhen-beys, purſlain, .. 

Take ſamphire, and pick the the branches from the dead 


leaves: then lay it in a pot, and make a ſtrong brine of water 


and bay ſalt: In the boiling fcum it clean; being boiled, and 
cold, put it to the ſamphire ; cover it, and keep it for all the 


year; and when there 1s occaſion to uſe it take and boil it in 
fair water, but the water muſt boil before you put it in: and 


when it is boiled and become green, let it cool; then take it 
out, and put it inte a wide mouthed glaſs, and put ſtrong 


wine vinegar to it, and keep it cloſe for uſe, _ 


ES IN To pickle lemon and orange peel. . 
Boil them in vinegar and ſugar, and put them into the ſame 
pickle: obſerve to cut them in ſmall long thongs, the length 


of half the peel of your lemon: It ought to be boiled in wa- | 


ter be fore it is boiled in vinegar and ſugar, _ 


3 To preſerve green apricots. 5 
Take them when they are ſmall and tender; peel them 
and put them in hot water, but let them not boil; let them 
lie there till they begin to be green, then take them out 


and put them in cold water, then boil your ſugar, and let your 


apricots run à little of the water from them; then put them 
into the ſugaf, and let them boil till the ſyrup becomes thick; 


then put them into an earthen pan, and let them remain there 


a week; then put them into a preſerving pan, and make them 
boil again till the ſyrup grows thick; then put them once 


more into an earthen pan, und let them ſtand till they are 
cold; then take them out of their ſyrup, and lay them on 

| your ardoiſe ; then dry them in your ſtove, and turn them of- 
I tea till dry; then put them in boxes on paper. e 


To preſerve fruit green. 


Take pippins, apricots, pears, plumbs, or peaches, when 


they are green; ſcald them in hot water, and peel them; 
then put them in another water, not ſo hot as the firſt; then 
boil them very tender, and take the weight of them in ſugar, 
and put to them as much water as will make a ſyrup to cg. 
ver them ; then boil them ſomewhat leiſurely, and take them 


vp 3 
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up ; then boil the ſyrup till it be ſomewhat thick, and when 


cold put them together. 


— 2 preſerve raſberries.. 5 
Take good raſberries that are not too ripe but very whole, 


take away the ſtalks, and put them into a flat bettomed earth. 


en pan; boil ſugar, and pour it over your raſberries, then let 
them ſtand to be cool, and when they are cold, pour them 


ſoftly into your preſerving pan, and let them boil till their ſy- 
rup be boiled pretty thick; ſcum them very well in the boil- 
ing: this done, put them into pots, and when cold, cover them 
up cloſe for uſe. 1 e De 


nm, 


Take one pound of barberries pickled frem the ſtalks, put 
them into a pottle pot, and ſet it in a braſs pot full of hot wa- 
ter, and when they are ſtewed flrain them, and put to the 


barberries one pound and a half of ſugar, and then put a pint 


of red roſe water, and boll them a little; then take half a 


pound of the faireſt cluſters of barberries you can get, and 
dip them in the ſyrup while it is boiling ; then take the bar- 


berries out, and boil the ſyrup till it is thick, and when cold, 
put them in glaſſes with the ſyrup, Cao wigs 


To preſerve currants, © 


3 Lay a layer of currants, and then a layer of ſugar, and ſo | 


boil them as before preſcribed for raſberries; {cum them 
boiling till the ſyrup is pretty thick; then take them off, and 
when they are cold, put them in gally-pots or glaſſes cloſely 
To preſerve walnuts green, 


£ Boil the walnuts till the water taſtes bitter, then take them 


off, and put them in cold water; peel off the bark, and weigh 


as much ſugar as they weigh, and a little more water than 


- will wet the ſugar; ſet them on the fire, and when they boil 
up take them off, and let them ſtand two days, and then boil 
them again. 1 e 


. To preſerve cherries, 1 

Firſt, take ſome of the worſt cherries, and boil them in 
fair water, and when the liquor is well coloured, ftrain it; 
then take ſome of the beſt cherries, with their weight in 
beaten ſugar: then lay one Jayer of ſugar, and another of 


| cherries, till all are laid in the preſerving pan; then pour a 
little liquor of the worſt cherries into it, and boil the cherries 


"my 


en 


e 
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till they are well coloured; then take them up, and bail the 


ſyrup till they will button on the fide of a plate; and when 


they are cold put them in a glaſs cloſe covered for uſe, 


| — 2 candy cherries. e 
Take cherries before they be full ripe, and take out the 
ſtones; then take clarified ſugar boiled to a height, and pour 
N C rd” e 
To candy pears, plumbs, apricots, Oc. 


Take them, and give every one a cut half through; then 
calt ſugar on them, and bake them in an oven, as hot as for 
manchet, cloſe {topped ; let them ſtand half an hour, then lay 
them one by one upon glaſs plates to dry, and they will appear 
very fine and clear. In this manner you may candy any 0- 
ther fruit. nts C bn 


To pickle flowers, 


Pick them very clean, and to every ounce of flowers put 
two ounces of hard ſugar, and one ounce of ſuger candy, and 


diſſolve them in roſe-water, then boil them till they come to 


. again, and u hen it is almoſt cold, put in your flowers, 
5 and ſtir them together, &c. e rh 9 5 


Of the making ſundry Sorts of Engliſh Wines. 

3 Currant wine, „ 
Dic the currants, when they are full ripe, clean from 
L the ſtalks, then put them into an earthen vellcl, and 
pour on them fair and clean hut water, a quart of water to a 
gallon of currants; then bruiſe or maſh them together, and 
let them ſtand and ferment.: then cover them for twelve 
hours, ſtrain them through fine linen into a large earthen 
Jar, arid then put the liquor into a caſk, and thereto put alit- 
tle ale- yeaſt, and when worked and ſettled bottle it off: This is 


exceeding pleaſant, and very wholeſome for cooling the blood: 
In a week's time it will be fit for bottling. | 


Artiiſicial claret. 1 | 
Take fix gallons of water, two gallons of the beſt cyder, 


and thereto put eight pounds of the beſt malaga railins, 


bruiſed ; let them ſtand cloſe covered in a warm place for 
two weeks, ſtirring them every two days well tegether; then 
preſs out the liquor into a vellel again, and add to it a quart. 


of the juice of barberries, and a pint of the juice of bramble- 


berries or raſberries, (which perhaps is the beſt) to which 
M17 | 3 put 


. 
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put a pint of the juice of black cherries; work it up "with, 


muſtard-feed, covered with bread paſte for three or four days 


by the fire-fide ; ; after which let it ſtand a week; then bottle 


it off, and it will become near as good as, if not exceed, com- 
mon claret. ö 
Gooflerey, wine, 


The be ſt way is to take to every three pound of. 7 BY on® 
pound of ſugar, and à quart of fair water; boil the water very 


well, but you muſt put the aforeſaid quantity of ſugar when 
jt is boiled ; bruiſe the fruit, and ſteep it twenty-four houts 


in the water: ſtir it ist, then ſtrain it off, and put the 
ſugar to it, and let it ſtand in a rundlet cloſe ſtopped for a 


fortnight; then draw it off, and ſet it up in a cool cellar, and 


In two mouths it will be fit to. diink, 


Raſberr, 'y wine. 


Take the reſberries clear from the Aalk : to a gallon of 
which put a bottle of white wine, and let them infuſe in an 


earthen veſſel, two or three days cloſely covered; then bruiſe 
the berries in the wine, and {train them through fine linen 
gently; then let it ſimmer | over a moderate fire, ſcum off the 


froth, and then firain it again, and with a quarter of a pound 
of loaf ſugar to a Fallon, let it ſettle : Then in half a pint of 
white wine boil about an ounce of well ſcented cinnamon, 
and a little mace, and put the wine trained from the 2 ſpice in- 


to it, and bottle it up. 
Danſon Wine. 


Dry the damſons an an oven after you have drawn your 4 
bread, then to every quart of daraſons put three quarts of fair 


water, but firit boil it very well; then put the water and 
damſons into a rundlet with lugar, and having food a time 


juſticient, bottle it off. 


| Wine of grapes. _ 
When 8 are fully ripe, in a dry day pick off thoſe 


grapes that ate ripeſt, and ſqueeze hem in a vat or preſs made 
tor that purpoſe, in which mult be a fine canvas bag to con- 
tain the grapes; and when in the preſs do not ſqueeze them 
ſo hard as to break the ſtones, if you can help it, becaule the 
bruiſed tones wil) give the wine a diſagreeable taſte; then 
{train it well, and let it ſettle on the Jees, in ſuch a caſk or 
veilel, as you may draw it off without railing the bottom: 
then leaſon à calls well with Tuwe Kaldiog water, aud dry it 


or 
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or ſcent it with a linen rag dipped in brimſtone, by fixing ir 
at the bouge, Dy the bung or cork; then put the wine into 


it, and ſtop it cloſe for 48 hours, then give it vent at the 


bouge, with a hole 05 with a gimblet, in which put a peg 
or faucet that may eafily be moved with the fingers; then 


in about two days time cloſe it up, and in about two or three 


months time it will be tit for drinki tug, and prove almoſt as 


* as French wine. 


Mine of ern awberries or raſver res, 


| Math the berries, and put them into a linen bag, as above 


8 fd; for the grapes, and ſqueeze them into a caſk, and then 


let it work as atoreſaid in the grape receipt, &c. In this 
manner may cherry wine be made; but then you mult break. 


| the Rones, contrary to vw nat was lid cen the grapes. 


A.ſbort U. ay for cherry Wine. 


Squeeze the juice of cherries into àa caſk and thereto put a 


: final! quaptity of ſugar, correſponding to the quantity of juice ; 5. 
and when it has itood a month, 1t will be a pleaſant liquor. 5 


Black cherry Une. 


In * ſame manner, take a gallon, or more of the } juice of 15 


black cherriee, and keep it in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped till it 


works: and after By 1s tine, add an ounce. of ſugar to each 
1 
quart and u pint 2 Fate wine, 


To mate exder. 


Grind, ny; or pound your apples, and put them into a 


prels, and ſqueeze them through hair bags into a tub; and 


let it fettle, and according to your quantity of juice, put in 
ſome ſugar at diſcretion : then work it up with ale-yeait, and 


let it Hand a week; then prepare your veſſels according to 
the quantity, clean and dry; then put it up; after which put 


into a bay two pounds of Lon'd ra\hns, two ounces of whole 


_ ginge!, and two ounces of ping glaſs, and and fee it tied tight 


with a ſtrong ting hxed without ſide of the barre}, tha the 
bag May Lok to the bottom, aud after two months it WI be 


fit for uſe : 


Mead, 


| Take 6x gallons of water, and thereto put ix quarts of bor 
vey, {tirring it till the honey. ve thoro as bbs mixed: then jet 


it over the fire, and when ready” to boi] ſcum 1 it very Well 
then put to it one quarter of a ounce GL mage, aud es much 


F 2 -_ giager 


, 
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ginger, and half an ounce of nutmegs, ſome ſweet marjorzm, 


7: "7 her * 
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Polit ory, 
aquavi! _ or aqua compoſita; which, properly applied, will 
| help them in two or three ap plications, 
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thy we, ſweet briar, together, a handful; boil them in the li- 


quid, then let it ſtand 5 n cold, and then | barre] it up for 
ule. 


of e 


Let them be of apples, currants, raſberries, Ge. ; Take 


out the clear liquor, (when ſqueezed), and boil it with ſugar 
will it is as thick as jelly ; 5 then put it up in . 8 


EE, Family Medicines. | 
eee of the ear Fllen down. 


Aue. Drink the detoftion (that i is the boiling of any 


herb) of camomile, and ſweeten it with treaclez which drink 
when warm in bed, and ſweat two hours. 


apply a mixture of rue, muſtard, and chimoey-loot, by way 1 
of plaiſter. Sou 


 Althama, or ſhor! neſs ; 


one ounce of anniſeed bruiſed, one ounce of liquorice ſliced, 


half a pound of ſtoned raiſins, and let them ſteep ten daysin | 
the above mentioned manner; then pour it cif into a bottle, 
with twe ſpoonfuls of fine ſugar, and flop it very cloſe 


Take a D ed WA ang anolnt the place 0 
with the maiiow of 22 


S, duthony's fire. 


Bruiſe or ſcald outward. Take a quart of neats ſoot oil, 


half a pound of red lead, two ounces of bee, wax; boll them 5 
together three hours, and ſtir them well.—Or, oil of eldern, 
| bathed or rubbed on the place will have the ſame effect. 


Bruiſes inward. Drink the Decoctions of comſrey with 
Dread and butter. 


Bound in the body. Take cream of tartar mixed with ho- 


ney very frequently. 


Bier or ſores. Eat roſemary and ſage with begs id — U 


5 ter. end apply w heat flower and honey by way of p aiſter. | 
Take as much linen cloth as will make a ſup- 


 Eloudy flux. 


being wrapt round buttonwiſe, wet it in the ben 


Ibis | is an approved 
and ſure medicine. 


Bleeding art the no/e. Put into your rofirils coney-wool 


rolle d in bole armonlace 


To 


* Ne 


| Take a little bole atmo- 1 
niacin powder, and with it mix ſome venice turpentine, and 


| Tpread it on ſheep's leather as broad as a ſtay, and Py it 
under the throat from ear to car, | 


Or, to the wrilt, 


J — 8 2 bags ARS Bs: 
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Fell. "Fake a quart of aquavitz, : 
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To purge the blood, Drink often of the tea of ground | ivy 
or of faſſafras- chips. 


Canker in the mouth, Take the juice of plantain and roſe 
water mixed, and with it 1 waih your mouth. _ 
For a c:ugh, When you are going to bed, drink brandy, 


treacle, and fallad-oil, mixed; or take a mixture of butter aud 


brown ſugar. 
Convulfions in e Take Ba lime one e quart, 
and to it put five quarts of Ipring water; let it ſtand 24 


hours, in which time flir it three times, ſcum it and take the 
clear water, and let it ſtand 12 hours more, and ſtrain it 
| through a cloth; and being put into an exrthed” pot, put to 


it anniſeeds and 5 ſeeds, of each a quarter of a pound; 


liquorice and ſaſſafras, of each in handful : let them Rand 8 
four or five days, and then let the child drink a quarter of a a 
pint morning and evening, as long as it laſteth. 
Coiſuniptian. Pake as much new milk as a common fin 5 
weill hold, to which put the herbs following, viz, hyſſop, cow- 
lip lea ves, horehound, and colt's foot, of each a handſul: and 
ok maiden's hair one ounce * let them ſtand all night, then 
ſtill them off: and when it is to be drank, [weeten | it with ſy- 
rup of con ſlip, or good ſugar. 
Cholic. Beat the hips of wild roſes (gmthered 3 in " winter) 


into powder, and half as much ſliced nutmeg ; mix them, and 


| take ſome in all your drink; this is an excellent remedy. 


Iso cure drought in the ague. Take a ſmall qua ntity of bur- 


ZE riage, ſorrel, violet- leaves, and ſtrawberry leaves; ſeethe them 
in two quarts of fair running water till it conſume to one 
quart ; than take almonds and blanch them, when beaten,, 
put them to the laid wate d and to it put a little f lugar, and 


drink it warm. 
Drep/y. Take broom aſhes, and multard ſeed theved 5 in a 


' pint of white wine: of which drink often, Approved, 


For a ſore throat. Take columbines and cinquefoil, lamp, 
and ſtrain them into milk, and drink it very warm. 


Far the gripes. Take a fliced nutmeg in a quartern of 


brandy warmed over the fire; to which put the beaten yolk 


of an egg with a little water or ſugar; ſtir them together | 


over the fire to thicken a little: Take it at gut going to 
bed. | 
6x" the 1 or 1 of urine, Take a quantity of 


; 4 parlley, $606 of tennel, and cinquefoil a little quan- 


tity, five or ſix cloves of garlic z ſtamp them all together and 
Aran them inte white wine or ale, and dri, k of it morr- 
ing and ey ding. 
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To cauſe an appetite, Seethe century in fair water, and 


drivk it in a morning faſting, to the JOEY of nine Pour” 
iuls, lukewaim, for three days. 


4 eaſy and ſafe purge, Take cream of tartar an ounce: 
jalap and brimſtone of each a quarter of an ounce: the Jjalap 
muſt firſt be beaten into fine powder; and mix them tho- 
i roughly together in a mortar: but if the Perion be hard to 
wor k on, put two drams of jalap more. 
Small px. When warm in bed, drink mulled ale with mary 5 
gold flowers, and ſweat a little to bring them thoroughly out, 


and to keep them from ſinking, take brimſtone and treacle, 


For the ich. Take frankincenſe and beat it ſmall, and 
. ming le it with oil of bays, and therewith anoint all over. 
For a burn or ſcald. Take oil of eldern, and anoint the | 


place: This is a ſure remedy. 


Againſi the fever, Take a 1 of bay lewes, and a 


large handful of red ſage; ſeethe them in two quarts of ale, 
till they come to one, and let the patient (being in bed). 
drink thereof a good draught warmed with a little ſugar. 
Lo make an approved omtment for old acher, Wc, Stamp 
{mallage, and add to it ſome 2quavi'z and bear's greaſe; ſtir 
them well together, and anoint the place hefors the fire, had : 
ing and morring, 
To make melilot, 8 for Klar, Take Wililot pim* 
pernel, and ſcabions, of each two handfuls: cut them ſmall 
then beat them in a mortar with two pounds of hog's lard, 
let it ſtand in the ſuaſhine ſeven or eight days, (it being uſu- 
ally made in June) then melt and ſtrain it well; then add as. 
many more freſh herbs; and ſet it in the tun as before, and 


then melt and ſtrain it again; then boil it till the juice is 
conſumed ; then take it off the fire, and put it to beaten ro- 
fin, bees wax, and Venice turpentine, of each one ounce 
when cold put it up in pots, or make it up in rolls. 
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4 Menthly Liſt of all the Fairs in England and Wales, 


in which all the moveable Fairs are fixed to their certain 


| JIE t Charibury. 5 Redburn, 8 Preſton, 10 Cawſton Dronefield 
2 Sleaford 11 Howden Saliſbury 12 Landovery 14 Lavenog Nottingham 
15 Pontefract 19 Buckingham Taviſtock 18 Banwell Grampound Melton- 
Mowbray Potton Teignmouth 20 Banbury 22 Banham 24 Shefford 25 
Pingley Bodmyn Briſtol Cheſterteld Churckingford Kington Leighton 
(Bedf) Plymouth Weaſenham Whittleſca (Iſle of E) 26 Adwalton, RnerC- 
borougb Leek 29 Rippen 28 Langollen. 5 N 


Feb. 1 Higham Ferrers Reading 2 St Blazy Fverſham Forringdon Lif- 


ton Lyme Lynn (Mart) Poult Rudland Saltaſh Wymondham 3 Bale Bath 
Bromley Dereham Ermington 5 Lannerchymeadd Pontefract 7 Cappel 
St Silin Hoyey 8 Chirk Egton Heref. Stamf. 9 Land:F 10 Chapel“ in- le 
Firth Beverly 17 Leybourn Laudyſſel 12 Dorcheſt. 3. Aſhbourn Beconsf 
Bcaumarts Biddleford Biggleſwade Brandon Budworth Camrajs Cardigan. 


Devizes Flint Frampton Godalming Hambledon Headun Leominiter Looe 
Maidſtone Mold Northallerton Slaidhern "i utbury 17 Bridgenorth Cone 


gleton Stafford Workingham 15 Long-pretten 19 South-Moulton Weldon 
21 Berkhamſtead Bingham Coleſhill (Staff. and Warw) Litkeard Litch- 
field Northampton 'Tjirtk 22 Botley Bury (Lanc.) Gaegwrley Danbuty. 
Hartly Row Stone Tregony 23 Bildeſtone Campden Dunſtable Eton Exe- 
ter Falkingham Royſton Tetbury Tunbridge 24 Banbury Cambrone 


Fglwsfack Frome Henley (Oxen) Iz by Pocklington Stoke (Suff) Teigu- 


month Walſhall 25 Aſhbrittie Burnham (Bucks) Carnary Derby Fever- 
ham Lanerillo Landſeebel Ovndle Piympton Ruabon Weſtbury 26 Ad- 
walton 28 Abingdon Chertſey Cheftergeid Winton, : ION 
March 1. Adleburgh Bedford Coly ford Seaton 2 Baldock Brackley Lip. 
bock 3 Aſhburton Bridgewater Fincham 4 Charlbury Frampton Graflinge 
ton Stockport 5 Bolingey Titchield Tregairun Vantag: Weſt- Lobe ) A- 
berfraw Blanford Bow!n Buckingham Burnley Chipping-Norton Corlham 
Frampton Higham-Ferrers Hingham Kirby Stephen Langport Nottingham 


Tewkſb. Uppingham 10 Norton 11 Gameiford Landegla 12 Gotwen Lan- 


gadock Mydrim South-honrn S$.dbury Lalgarth (Tork II.) 14 Bradford 
(Yorkſh.) Landewy Northorp Pucie Seatord Stamiord 15 Bradford 
(York(h ) Burnham (Norf.) Oaknam Clweſtry 16 Bettus Caerrwyth 


Knareſborough 17 Abbaots-Bromley Langollen Malmſbury 18 Lanufydd. 
19 Helflon Market-Jew Ruthin Stircwſb. 21 Cerne Fazley Mold Narbeth 
Pailips-Norton Saiifh. Sedbergh Stamford Workſop 22 Caltlecary Howden 
Leominſter O«khampton Stone (Staff.) 23 Aylſham Dolton Rettord Skip- 
ton Truro Wrexham Wooburn 24 Bromyard Clithero St Columb Eccle- 
Wall Keyniham Rippon Upton Wye 25 St Athan's Aſh Axbridge Bihops. 
Lydeard Carphillyß Chagford Churching ford Earls Colne Grampound Great» 
Chart Henly (Warwickſh.) Hvotingdon Malpos Midhuiit Newark Ox. 


brough Rudland Stockport Watlington Wigton Wooditock Woudbridge 26 


Andover Budmyn Feckenham IIertſ. Montgom Naptwich Odiham Wal. 
den 28 Grantham Liſkeard Loughborough Magor Patzington Phihps-Norton 
Preſton (Lanc.) Wiſbeach (Iile E) 29 Alceiter Chapel in le Firth Lan- 
gernew Newn Stourbridge Wellington (Salop) 30 Market-Drayton 31 
Durham Newbridge Ottery >ettle Yarm. | Rs 

April 1 Biſhop's Caſtle Reeth Snaith Stevenage « Abergely Alnwick 


Ayleſbury Helſtone Biychin Lanidloes Lutterworth Malton, Newport 


(Zuropth) 
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(Sbropſh.) Richmond Shafiſbury Skipton Wiſt each (Iſle E.) Worceſter 4 
_ Aſtborne Belbroughton Chelterſeld Elham Faikingham Frettenham Led- 
bury Magor Miuſter Netyn Poole tMontgom) Swindon Ulpho 5 Bangor 
Blythburgh Bootle Bridgeport Bud worth Burton Cardigan Clack Bolnbrook 
Del itching Doncaſter Elmham Glouceſter Hailſham Ichweil Kingſclear 
Lamberhurt (Kent) Laverdon Ludlow Moreton St Peter's Potton Plymp- 
ton Somerton Southwich Tarring Fhirſk Trecaſtel Wadley near Farring- 
ton Wallingford Wickwater 6 Aberconw:y Ivinghoe Kington Lanvylling 
_ Newent Uffculme-q Athelſtone Chappel in le Futh Lannyſell Malmſbury 
Maſington Norwich Nottingham Southminſter Wareham Wellington (So- 
werſetſh.) 8 St Audle Draitwich Grinton Hackfield High Budleigh Win- 
bourn Seitle 9 Burnley Pontefract Skipton 11 Atticburgh Bakev el Bar- 
nad Caitle Toxtord Cockerham Darlington Dilton- Marth Little Brifſiclid 
Elbam Elmſworth Fringringhoe Gresford Gu:fburn Haleſowen Hockham 
_ Kegworth Kelvedon Kerſey Loddon Manewden Mitchell Dean Newcaltie 
(Staff) Olney Romſey Shefford Sleaford 'I hornbury Warminſter 12 St A- 
fſapn Aſhby de la Zouch Banng-ſtoke-Downs Bedale Blackney Brailes 
Bree Clipping Ciienceſt Clare Cloeayneg Colcheſter Daventry Dedham 
Dorcheſter (Oxen) Pordſtreet Frewenn Gainſbrough Godmancheſter Je- 
venton Milverton Newport (Eſſ.) Perſhore Piddletown Rochford Sand- 
bach Scole Scotto Selby Sidmcuth Skipton Slangham Stinfold Tamwerth 
. Thame Thorncomb Totne's Touttham Turner's hill Windſor 1:5 Aſhill 
_ Hartland Eeref. Holy-croſs Leek Otterton Redbourn Royſton Walton 
Welling creugh Witheridge 14 Adwalten Beefes Catſtreet Cawitun Chel- 
tenham Crickdale Droneneld Kettering Stamiordham Whiteney : 5 Barn— 
_ Rable Beaulieu Derby Northampton Rothbury Slaidburn Tangley Yar- 
mouth (Norf.) 16 Biggleſwade Brackley Yarwouth (Norf.) Worceſt 18 
_ Calile-acre Everſham Lanelion Pad{tow 19.Blockley Eliimere Fenny- Strat- 
ford Skipton 20 Downton Northleach Landovery Shrew th. Stony-Stratf. 
21 Bedford Cheſham Stamford Peverell 22 Allechurch Bury (Lanc.) New- 
port Pagnell Pontipool Settle 23 Great Bedwin Biſden Bifley Campden 
Chicheſt Cow bridge Finchamſtead Graveſend Hatfield Holywell Iron Act- 
an Modbury Nor, ale Sawbridgeworth Staraway Whitechurch (Hants) 
25 Elhover Axminſter Brachnell Burnham (Eff.) Crowborough Gathogton 
Guiſborn Holt (Nert.) Iron Acton King's Norton Lannerchymeadd Limp- 
mam Landegla Lanerweſt Lougllboreugh Lutton Maiden. Bradley Meth- 
would Montacute Great Oakiy Orlton. Pocklington Southampton Sto- 
gun;ber I ddington Warkworth Wigmore 26 Caeirwith Ovingham Set 
Settle Somerton Tamworth Tenbury 27 Abberiord Burrowbridge Cerrigy- 
Driudien Dorſtone Downham Holiworthy Spalding 28 Adualton Scham 
29 Churchingferd Newchurch Reeth 30 Chapel in le Firth South Moulton 
Newmarket (Flintſu) . V 
May 2. Littie-Brickhiil Burnham (Bucks) Caſtlecary Charing Cleobury- 
Mortimer Cockermouth Collyton Coventry Crowcomb Col.um|.ton Derby 
Fowey Giſbrough Greenfitreet Rarwich Raſmere Hope Lancait Lantiflent | 
_ Lazheld Loweſtoff North-Fererton Oldham Penryn Reading Redruth Ruf— 
ford Shoreham Stockpert Stogunſey Stunehuuſe Tarperly Iotneſs Weſt. 
haddon Wirgham Wirkham Witterſham 3 Aldeburgh Barton Underwood 
RB 02d-chift Bromyard Caſtie-Hedingham Chard Colnbrook Hambledon Hetſ. 
bury Highain Ferrers High bickington Poulton Jidfwell Tiegeny Wor. 
ſtead 4 Ampilill Bewdley Boſton Brecon Callington Caſtlecombe Chagford 
Chedder Cheſterfield Earith Elmſtead Frodſham Golp. Guili. Harlivg Hen- 
firld cquet Iptwich Liddey Norihallerton Northampton North- duffie ld 
Nuth) Overton Probus Shapp Tamworth Tauby Torrington Wilton Woo- 
burn Wocler Wooten-Baſllet Wrotham 5 Caxton Chorley Lanthiader Pen- 
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raeth Mom Porloch Tenterden 6 Amberſbury Biſhop's-caſtle Bourn Brig. 
ſtock Buckingham Calne Caſtle 'Fown Chawley Chipvam Chipping-Norton 


Colfhull (Staff. and Warw.) Dunmow Durſley Gwthtin Halſtead Hunman— 


by Kendall Knareſbrough Knighton Lewis Liſs Lannerchymeadd Maccles- 
field Meer Nantglyn Oakham Pensford Pleaſly Riſborough Talbridge 
Settle Stoke under Hombden Taviſtock Treganatha Utioxeter Wem 


Wu mondam 7 Pal) bout 9 Braintree Crawley Dehuiud Dudley Suißburn 
Hawarden Haſlingdon Holdry Horſebridge Kighley Market-Botſworth 
Matlock Padtham Stamford Tockingtcn 10 Allentown Caerlech Exton 


Fring Harold Leigh E. Skipton Solyhull 11 Afkrig Crediton Dewitu: y 


Dolegelly Eglu yvsfach Lanidlos Staines Worley-Common 12 Adwaitun 
Alfrifton Alnwick Andover Bagnor Weſt Barney Bading Burch Bure 
waih Cewoud Chelmsford Coln Congleton Corfe-Calile Ciiiknowsl Lvere 
ſhot Eweli Faikingham Haverford Weſt Ilaverhill Heriftoir Lambern 


Lanfydd Lavichangel Ledbury Leiceſter Leighton (Hintingwnt (Line 
field Lingfield Litchf, Little-Mountain Lymintgon Maidſtone Milthorp 


Mold Pains-Caſtle Pembridge Pentre Penybert Rippon Rowiand's-Caille 


Shereſtone Silſo Smith Stanſtead St Stephen's Stoke (Suſt.) Storrin;ton 
Stow (Glouceſterſh.) Stroud Sturminit Swaffham Trefotiv Toucheſt, 


Tuxford Wadebridge Warwick Wendover Wenlock Wivelſcomb 13 Black- 
heath Brent Burnley Darley Flaſh Haverhill Laniawelt Leominſter Ley- 


born Oſweſtry Pwilhely Rippon Sucklebridge Waltham H 14 Abergavens 
ny Arundel Bela Berkley Branſ-Burton Bungy Chelmsf. Cherticy Denbigh 


Elſtow Fairford Goldanger Guiſburn Haltwiſtie Hamſtrect Hartlenoole 
Holloway Newark Nuneaton Oakhamp Pembroke Palkam (Nori.) Ram- 
fſbury Rochdale Stafford Strafford (Warwickſh.) Stretton Church Tatter- 
 thall Tewkſbury Theft. Titchſield Towayn Uckfield Waltham-abbey 


Weighton Winchelſea Woolbridge 16 Benenden Bettws Cacrwrley Car- 


narvon Chatham Everſley Guiſburn Inglewhile Lanernigew Machynleth 
Overton-Roeh Winchcemb 17 Aſhford Bre:.tford Bolney Emergreen Groom 


bridge Hay Holbeach Mattiſhall North Moulton Newton (Lanc.) Fenrice 
Rudham Somerton 18 Abergely Alceſtor Brentford Dorſtone Hand ford 


Kingſorumpton Leek Lanſannan Morpeth Northleach Weſtfield Walling- 


ham Workington 19 Attleburgzh Banbury Bev try Beaconsfield Beauma- 


11s Beverly Bildeftone Biſhop Aukland Blyth Bortiſnal Bovey-lracy Bow 
(De von.) Brenttord Bridgend Bridgeport Brightheimſtone Bures Burton 


Chapel-Cunnon Cerne Chapel in le Firth Cheadle Cheltenham Dane-Fiil 
Deviſes Dicker Eccleſhall Ely Egiwyſwrw Farnham Findin Fremden 


_ Goritang Grantham Hallaton Hanſlope Hawkſhead Helwmfey Black More | 
Hereford Hundon Kidderminſter Kilhampton Eirbslongidals Lang odoc 


Lifton Linton Liſkeard Lan:Iy Mendleſham Middiewich St Neot's News 
buy Newpart (Monſh.)Northwalthzm St Otyth Petworth &ippon Zots 
Saxmundham Scharporough Shefford Souuthwich Stelling Stockbridge 

tone (Kent) Stratiord Stratton Summercourt Three-Lords 1rew UL 
verſtone Wellington (Somerl.) Wem Weobly Wetherby Ulgan Wink 


Woodneſborough Wrexam Yearm Yaxely. 20 Charbury Racham South. | 


minſter Stevenage St Udey Wellow Wickham 21 Ail,baurne Blackburn 


Culmſtock Eaſt-Church Hatherleigh Lamberhurſt (Suez) Sellinge Ster- 


borne Spetty Lrecatt Walniſcet Weldon Whiteſmith 23 Abbott- Brom y 


Albrighton Appleſhaw Biadſtead Bridlington Ecoomball Crieceth Dork- 


ing Punſtable Fletehing Grays Gueſtling Hallaron Hindon Horfham J. and- 


wnog Maenclochog Preſton (Kent) Kuabon Sudburry Spitshy S winden 


Thorpe Wiſbeach (Iſle E) Witham Wragby 24 beitord Cory en Hudders- 


field Kidwely Lanvylling Louth Mark Marſliheſd Teitnwvg Wood. Car- 


ner 25 Abberford Bodmyu Cuckteld Marker-Decpiug ereus ede 
eee | | Qare wb, 
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Shreſb. Spaldick 26 Alſton Aſtwich Brough Camelford Donnington Tiik- 
oiwald Malmſbury 27 Chipping-Nerton Horſted Kayneſs Pett Ruthyn 


 Thexten. 28 Appleby Booth St Germain's Malton Nefyn Newport (Salop) 


Norwich Skipton Stagſhawbar k Wiſbeach (Ifle k.) 29 Ackhole A- 
menſllam Appleby Adingly Bakewell Battle Berkhamſtead Biggleſwade 
Biilingſhurſt Binegar Blackburton Braugbhing Brixwerth Browyard News 


Huckenbam Bury Cartmel Chiche Coltiſhall Cranbrock Cromer Crowle 


Dari-igton Little-Dean Little Drifficld Dunſter Eltham Eveſham kveter 
Eye Framlingham Hadleivh Ham near Richim. Barlow Hawes Helſtone 


 Hemjnall Hitchin St Ives (Hunt) Kington Landaff Launceſton Lawhaden 


Lanymyneck Mancheſt, Marſh in the Iſſe of Ely Mayfield Newcalt (Staff.) 
Newnort (Hants) Ormſkirk Cundle Portbury Rocheſt Rofley-Hill and 


every tortiught after till Sept. 28 at ditto, Rothbary Rotherham Ruſhe 
ton Salſhacy Sittingbourne Sleaford Southwell Spilfby Stoke (Suff.) 
_ Tarhng Toller-down Purklev Walfingham Wandſworth Warſop Welling- 
ton (Suft) Wells Weſtbury (Wiltſh.) Weſt Hoathly White church { Salop) 
 Witdown Youk 31 Alford Aſhby de la Zouch Bampron (Dev ».) Bedale 
Binegar Bot'ey Boxicad Buckland Caſilecary Copyeſhal Cuck eld Durham 

Faft-2huich Eleſnere Elufſert Epping Farringdoa Gifbrough Harheld Pa- 
. varel Haſtings Hempton Henly (Warw.) Hingham Great Hollinp\ury 
near Wor:diide Green Landovery Leighton (Bedif.) Lews Languilcn Mel- 
ford Melton Mowb Midhurſt Monmouth Newark Newmarket (Suff) Ot 


tery Penſwich Pembury Penrith Puxleigh Rochdale Saliſb. Stone (Staff.) 
Yalgarth fenby Tillingham Walderſhare Walfhall Wandſworth Waru- 


bam Weet-wood-Bank near Wooler Weſt-Mercy Woodſtock Yardley. 


June 1. Ambleſide Barnard-Caſtle Baſingfivke Caiſter Kirby Mooreſide 


| Lampeter Leek Lenton near Nottingham Landibea Ludlow Maidenhead 
_ Mineheag Newic Redburn Royſton Steple South Harting Truro Wands 


worth Wellingborough 2 Adwalton Alphington Aſhburton Atkrig St An- 


ſtile Birmiugh Puw (Midd.) Buckingb. Dinaſmonddy Henley (Oxon. ) 


Kingfon Laugrown Lachingtun Newport (Munm) Odell Opton Welt 


_ Cowes 3 Bow (Midd.) Carmarthen Cheuſtow Derby Hurſt Green Kingſton 


Merſnam Ryegare 4 Balcomb Boothe Kingſt. Kirkham . Moreton 


; aa of i>ie 8 AN ln. 40 . &. oY 12 8 2 3 
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ford Burnham 3 Soutn-Cave Dalten Daventry Dorcheſter Gillingham | 


Great-Tey Hamton Hunflow Lerham Meſſingham Miſbourne Port Onend 


Pembroke Poritipeol Pool (Montgom.) Rayleigh Kowel Rudgely Rudge 


wick Scale Southamzton Suuthwould Sutton Toddington Uſk Warford 


Williton W r:dtor 4 Abergavenny Helywel. Montgom. SheMi-id Somerton | 


Sutton H. Swin head Wattord Weeton 8 Aberfraw Kaven Glaſs 9 Eire 
Why th Carphilly Chapei in le Firth Chirk Chriſt-Church Harlech Ridder. 
minſter Kilkhampton Lannerchymead Neath Penzance Steyning Stor! ford - | 
Thorpe near Egham Weobly 10 Brew Couveniry Ingham Pertrectiimon =» 


Teſtinivg 11 Amberſhury Axbr. Brandon Chipman Chudleigh Ga uod 


Grampound Laitwiit Liphoc Menchinot Newham (Gloc.) Overt. 1 Stan- 7 


ford Stanton Stratiurd Toletham-Darey Working ham 13 Banbury Earton 


(Linc.) Belton L Bincs-green Clunn Darlingt Deviles Haliatou Haveriord 


Wen Sr Neat's Pretcut Koſs Whirtteſea (Iſle E) 14 Aleſbury Hailtham 15 


Prampton Manningtree Suuth Moulton Remſey 16 Folkingham Fru- 
gattiearh Folftead Wiexham 17 St Alban's Bradficid Grinfly i1avwin 
1horne 18 Chepſtow Rothersfield Stockland 25 Abingd. Coleiord Howey 
Maidit Stamford White-church (Hants.) 21 Aldeburgh Biſhop Ankiad 
Laud lot Lanweit Tewbrough "Tiverton Work top 22 Kppledore Bardfield 
Bettws Blerchingly Brampton Bivadwater Burroughbridge Croſs in haud 
Laleiuwen Hather.eigh Harun Holt (Derb/ Horncaltie: Lawbert-Calite 
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Ledbury MHeclesford Newport Pagnel Selby Shiptone Tetekſbury Wade 


bridge Wellington (Salop) 23 Landegla 24 Alconbury Alesford Barnet 


Bentham Boughton Br ad well Bridgewater Bromſ 2rove Cambridge Canew- 
den Colcheſt. Debenham Farnham Flint Frarfield Glemsford Hadleigh 


Halifax Kirkham (Lancaſh.) Leighton (Yorkth.} Moor-Kirk Mechhade 


ham Newn Newton Abbot Orford, Pre iſtoo R amtord Shaftſbury Silv=rton 


Sad bury Wallingford Wells Witheridge 25 Bangor Barnet Canvey Iland 
Forreſt Row Malham 27 Builth Catsſtreet Machynleth Newpori (Pem- 
brokeſh) Perthore Sarafolldryn Wiran 28 Bolton (York,.) Bradford 
(Vorkſh.) Folkſtone Hadſtock Harrold Higham-Fertrers Huntington Lan- 
vyllins Standiſh Veovil 20 Axminſter Bele Bath Beceles Bennington Brack— 
ley bradford (Torkſh.) Buckfaitleigh Buntingford rCambom Cardiife 
Great Gackton Fareham Graſtington Hartly Row Hitton Hodſon Hook 
- Narton Hunſpil Landrake Lingteld Langerniew Loſtwithell Mansfield 
Newham (Kent) Oakhampton Olney Red Lynch Reepham Khydyſlefrdy 
Spalding Stafford Standiſh Stebbing Tolebury bring Wadhurſt Watton 
Wem Winterburn Witney 32 Bradford (Yorkſh.) Bridgenorth Buxitead 


Harlech Ihwaite. | 


Juiy 1. Grieceth Nonflwyn Haflingden Hereford Newenden Fenhurſt 
Thornev (ifle E) 2 Ivelcheſter Richmond Teſtinivg Toller down Walton 
(El.) Wickwater Yaradmirik, 4 Broughton H, Cheſterfield Dolegelly | 
Falkingbam Green-pole M, Leek Salop Sidley Sputty Stagſhawbank Wake. 
field Whiteimith. 8 Aſhbourne Bedale Bedford Beverley Biihop's Caſtle 
Brecon Bryſet Burford Cheſter Cheſtorford Church Whitfield Clayton Con- 


gleton Couthorpe Croxdon Devizes Dorceſter Ealingwoulcd Ey minge Glau- 


ceſter Harleſtone Harriottham Haxey Herttord Kinnington Lanva't Laun- 
cotton Leiceſt. Lincoln Little hourn Lanerillo Meffing Potton Narbeth 


Newbury South Petherton Peventey Plint Pontipool Probus Ruiton Hof— 


rington Tunbridge Utpho Underwood Wainfleet Wai:cfeid Wareham 


Warwick Wenlock Winterton Woodland 6 Bedale Kertlewell Newcattie 
(Staff.) Royſton. 7 Bovey- Trac Brentwood Brumhill Chapel in le Firth 
Kenninghall Laycock Northorp Painpill Penryn Taunton Uppington White 
church (Hants). 8 Southwater. 9 Langadock Macevnleth Uffeulme. 
11 Ab botſbuy Aſhingten Bala Blandtord Buckingham Burnley Camar— 
then Driverton Foulney's Iſland Frodinghain Godalming Grantham Hole 


hngron Holſworthy Hvthelver Knotsford Lampeter Leeds Leon inſter Mac- 


elesfield Marker-Boutiworth Malborough Mountforrei Pembroke Peterbo- 


thuzh Petersfield St Peter's Portſmouth Kingwood Scotter Sevenonks 
Southam Stockbridge Stoken Church Stowmarket Sudbury Talgarth "hae 
verton Upton Wolverhampton York. 12 Czirwith Howdon, 13 Gon— 
gleton Eaſt Grinſtead Neath Swanzy Wooburn. 13 Spilſby Winteringham 
15 St Ataph Dronfield Great Bedwin Little-Hadham Biiry-green Prittle- 
well Seamore Stevenage 'Iwyford Up-hotland. 16 Barton Helemſley 
Blackmore Miſkſham Newmarket (Flint) 178 Albrighton Alburi Put- 


more Heath Arheritone Banwell Bentley Biddeford Camelford Chipping 
Norton Cirenceſter Denbigh Emiworth Fenny Stratt. Haverford weſt Hor- 


ſham Kirton Lanidlos Landybidder Moreton-Hamſtead Morpeth Newca- 
ftle (Carmarthenſh.) Overton Patrington Penrice Sherborne Stockton 


_ Tenbury Fopciitf Wantage Warrington 19 Bolton (Lanc.) Carphilly 
_ Clay, 20 Ailreton Barkway Bergholt Betley Carleon Heiſtone Honiton 


Kinzſbbride Leonard Stanley Rofs Jenby. 21 Beedins Bromyard Clithe- 
ro Corwen Garſtang Swaithan 22 Allinston Biggleſwade Billericay Che- 


mam Dartiord Ely Frome Haworth Kidwely Monkton Newton (Hens). 


Kamſey Vetbury Whitgitt 23 CGolchetter 2c Alnwick Alresford Bar- 


nard-Callle Perkhamſtcad Biliden Briito: Bromley Campden Caſtle- Acre 
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Chetwood Little.Clickion Derby Dunwich Earith Epſom Ewhurſt Fother- Þ 
inzbay Giſſing Harpley Hockhold Ipſwich Lanrhiader Leigh (Kent) Lidd 
Lindſey Liverpool Luggerſhal Malpas Middlewich Milton Milverton North- 
down Pouklington Poulton Reading Seaford Shoreham South-Reppo Stag 
pel Stone (Staffordſh. ) Tiptery place Torrington Totneſs Tregony Trew 

Trowbridge Great-Wakering Waltham (Hants.) Wigmore Wiſbech in 
the Iſle of Ely Yarmouth (Hants.) 26 Abbey Milton Clare Haſtings Horſe- 
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manden Kirby Laneliom Landſawell Leighton (Bedfordſh.) Poſt-Down 14 
Sherborne Tamworth 27 Falmouth Market Deeping Newport (Salop) 28 


22 * 


Leek Menchiot Winchcomb 29 Chiley Matingley Wevelsfield 30 Chilmark # 
Hornby Lamamon in Yale. x 
Anguſt « Anginering Barton (Hants) Detherſden Br ioblingſes Brook- 

land Broughton / Lancaſh. ) Burnham (Norf.) Chepſtow Corſle-heath Cow- #® 

bridge Cowling Exeter Frampton Henfield Hoo Lampetar Landovery Lan- 

triſſet Lidfordgreen Loughbrough St Margaret's near Marlborough Ne- 

ent North- curry Odem Wtley Partney Reddich Slaidburn St German's 
St Neot's St Ste ven's Stogumber Sammerton Thandiſton or Francion Ut- 
toxeter Uxbridge Wiſbeach (Iſle of Ely) Whitehaven 2 Wattlefield Bridg- 
north Calne Chulmey Headon Ickleton Ivelcheſter Keſwich Kingſton 
_ Kington. Langeridge Long Cromarſh Magdan-hill near Winton Mold 
Newark Norwich Stockbury Stony Stratf. Thef Wedmore Wifbeach Yarm 
3 Daventry Hitcham Kingſton 4 Canary Earl Soham Eſher Higham Fer- 
res LandegJa Kingſton Thirſk 5 Altringham Aſhton under Line Audley 

_ end Biceſter Boſcaftle caſtle-Town Chard Cheltenham Chertſey Chicheſter 
Doncaſter Dorcheſt (Dorſet.) Dudley Eccleſhall Garner-ftreet Hatfield 
Broad Oak Hexam Kirkoſwald Lanſechell Langiſs dairn Northampton 
_ Oakhimpton Queenborough Raven-Glaſs Rhoſs Fair Salta n Skipton Stam- 
ford Staverdall Trapſton Thirſæ Wattlebury Weſtbury (Salop) Wetherby 
6 Baldock-Eaſt Iley Goldfithnay Holtw ood Minfic'd Rhavadar St Ann's 
Hi]! (Deviz) S Crowcomb Curry-Rival Horning Howey Ruthin Shepton 
Mallet Shiſnal Stamford g Lanwrſt. 10 Alluc-church Appleby Aſh- 
burton Deddington Duffryn Flint Hawkhurſt Hurftperpoint Lanſdown 
St Lawrence (Corn.) St Lawrence (Kent) Leachlede Membury Ne wbargh 
| Priddy Snaith thaxtead Waltham St Lawrence Warminſt. 11 Boſton 
Dunning worth and Snape 12 Banbury Bettws Bridford Cergwrley Car- 
1 marthen © chriffinglam-Magna Dunholn- Dunſtable Feverſham Green Hay 
Wa Higworth Hornſea Linfield Malling Newcaſtle upon Iyne Newton (Lanc.) 
= Plympton Sheepwaſh Shrewſb. Sleaford Stowmarket Talybout Treganatha 
Ufulme York 13 Bakewell 15 Attleburgh Caphilly Keynitam Lelant 
 Litkeard Lanufydd Market-Weſton Newport. (Hon.) Otweſtry Ottery 
St Harmon St Mary-Hill Stamfordham Thornbury Trecaſtle Tutbury 
Worceſt. Yarlington 16 Aſhbourne Brig Purgh Louth Pentræth-Mon 
Telham 17 Dallwood Donnineton Knarciborovgh Landerſel Landiannan 
Pennx-ſtreet in Trawsfynnd 18 Aberwingregin Beddgelert Chapel in le 
Firth Clynnogfawr Emſworth Navenby Rippon Settle 19 Clack Pwlhe- 
ly Reath Settle 20 Abergely Blackmore Chorley Moorlinch Penmorſa 

- Settle Weldon 22 Arundel Bedford Cayo Cheadle Crediton Farnham Frod- 
mam jHaneford Harlech Hartlepoole Horncaftle Hungerford Kiiparren 
| | Kilham, Langollen Ludlow Martack Melton-Mowb Mwraras Neu burgh 
Oundle Romney Rngby Settle Strond Teſtinivg Winſlow Wandford Eagle 
= 23 Belford-Botley Penmachno 24 Abbot's Bromley Aſhby de-la Zouch 
15 Barnet South-BEenffcet Brachnell Buckfaſtleigh Chipping Cranborne St 
f J  ÞDecuman's, EKzlwysfach Kipmaſh ambert-Caltle Lee Loitwithell Meer News 
3 ' herry Satlcot $outhwould Wainfleet 25 Barnet Bingley Coxwould Elel. 
| mere Haughley e Laudrake Lanſaiver Nefyn Partney Ripley | 
(Torkch. 5 
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4 Tolliterton 27 Bingley Cerigy Druidion Giſbrough Ilminſter Rayada Rip- 


r penn et 


Borth Carliſle Corby Eaſt-Brent Elſdon Giſporough Gourdhurſt Haverhill 4 


Stowbridge Taliarn Wymordham 9 Aſhford Biſhop's Caſtle Broadworthy _ 
_ Creirwyth Carmarth Epworth Fordingbridge Harleſtone Harlow Helſtone 


Fowey Newport (Salop) St Mary-Cray 12 Adverſean Brentf. Dundry _ 


Warcham Wilton Wimple 13 Brentford Dilton Marſh Holbeach Iron-a&t- - y 


menon Egremont Giſbrough Guiſburn Harbottle near Rothbury Kirby 


Matham Northamp North Bradley Painiwich Partney -Shouldham Silmi- 
ſton Stains Steyning Sturbich-Fair Swindon Uk Uttoxeter Waltham (Lei- 


in Trawsfyndd Plymouth Reading Shadbrock Silſoc Tendering Thorney 


bel Waltham-abbey Weighon Wivelſcombe Wotton-Underedge Wy, 
cvwb. 27 Ay lham Derby Dorſtonc St Ninian near Fcuton Pun Batch Re. 
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Hermitage Hinkley Ilminſter Little-Driffield Northampton Porthæthwry 
Preſton (Lanc.) Rhos Fair Ripley (Vorkſh.) Romſey Swanzy Stroud 


ley (Yorkſ.) 29 Cowſton Greſsford Kilmington Lannerillo Morbath Over- 


ton Pampill Philip's-Norton Seampford Peverell Tarperly 30 Linton Newn | 
Spalding 31 Brampton Lambert Caſtle South-Molton Wicks, — ! 


September 7. Alſton Dronfield Gillingham Marnham Pontefract Spittle = 


Tregony 2 Hingham Holywell Kettlewell Penkridge Steeple Aſhton Snaith — | 
Stevenage 3 Lanidlos Long-Preſton Trefrehiw Wirkſworth 5 Aberconwey 4 


Beaulieu Brighthelmſt. Brigſtack - Buckingh. Burnham (Eſſex) Burwaſh 


_ Chipping Norton Chotley Corſham Crewkerne Egton Firmingham Framp- 
ton Hatherleigh Haverford Weſt Horringer Kidderminſt. King's Norton 


[ 

i 
Kington Lampcter Leominſter Maresfield Monmouth Montgamery Nampt- 1 
wich Newcaſtle Old-Chapple Playden Redruth Road Sidmouth Silverton 
Stallbridge Stockwith Tewkſbury Toddington Wanbrough near Guilford 4 
Warrick Weſtham Whittingham Wivenhoe 6 Baddleſmore Camelford Don- 0 
nington Market Raiſm Ware Holy Croſs Kilmington Newton-Abbot | 
Preſton (Lancaſh.) Stowley Tidwell Wymondiam 8 Biſhop's Lydeard * 
Carditt Cardigan Denbury Frittenden Glaſtonbury Ormſkirk Rudl and 


Leachlade Newent Taviſtoek WeſtonZoyland 10 Brecon Dinaſmonddy 


OI v —-; "2s N 


Foncett Giles Hill near Winton Horſebridge-Common Horſtead Kaynes - 
Neath Oakham Poole (Montgomiſh.) Stogurſey Tamworth Tollerdown - 


on 14 Aſhill Baſſildon Brentford Congerbury Frome Goodneſtone Lincola- 
Pickering Richm. Ryegate St Udey Sumer Court Wherewell Winbourn 
Witham 15 Brentf, Durham Grimſby Mark . Sandback Upton 16 Bettws 
Freſhford Lutterworth Tillingham Woolpit 17 Bellingham Lanrwſt Lee 
Maſham Northiam Penrice Probus Wanton Weldon Wilmington 19 .\bingd 
Amerſham Atherſtone Barnſtable Beaminſter Beaumaris Breewood Buck- 
land St Mary Callington Carſlile Chatham Clack Crawley Cuckfield Eait- 


Moor. fide l andyſell Little Driffield Machynleth Malden Market Drayton 


ceiterth.) Waterleigh Week St Mary Weſterham Woodbury-Hill near 
Bere Worceſter Wootney-Cournev Wrexham 20 Dolegally Giſbrough 2: 
Backwell Baſingſtoke Dewns Bridgw. Burnham (Bucks) Cærleon Chud- 
leigh Clapham, Crediton Cricklead Eveſham Hawl-ſhead Ireby Knighion 
Liſkeard Lyme Maiden-Bradley Mancheſt. Paditow Penmachno Peny-itreet 


in the Iſle of Ely Woodbr. 22 Lannarth Lewuwhlyn Yarborro' Caſtie 23 
Boddgeiert Clynnogſawr Derby Saxmundh. Talgarth Tuxford. 24 Booii: 
Havertord Weſt Langport Pwllhely Stretton Church 26 Abergavenny 2.- 
tandel Aylſpury Boſton ( Lincolnſh.) Bungay Burfurd Cheſierfield Clayton 
Der.bigh Eafing would Graſlington Greomb Hartland Halelmere Headun 
Tvirich Narbach Newhurgh Padiham Fembroke Penmorta Porthathwry 
Kamſbury Rhay adar Rockingham Rotherſtridge Shroton Spalding St Ste- 
phen's Stratford (War wie kth.) Tatterſhall Teſtinivg Tenbury Tart- Aich. 
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gate Sputty 28 Cheſham Dereham Gloceſt. Landrhiadar Ludiow New. 
bridge Northleach Stamford 29 St Alban's Alton Aſh Blackobys Canterb. 
Thogford Cran-Brook Framlingh Frewenn Henley (Oxf.) Hope Horſebridge 
Langerneaw Linymyheck Loweſtoff Maidenhead Market-Jew Meer Smith 
| f e e Steken Church Teignmouth Tring Wallingt. Watten Wood- 
ham Ferris 30 Blackbourn Broughhill Feckenham Lanelly New Church 
.OQogar Ruthin, ''. 55 | „„ 
October 1. Brachnell Brading Bromſgrove Culmſton Dinaſmonday Ha. 
warden Catharine Hill Otly Redruth 2 Aberguilly Appletree wich Bal- 
Jock Beccles Bolton (Lanc.) Braintree Buckingh. Budworth Boilth 
Burgh Cerne Coleſhill (Strafford.) Coleſhall (Warwick) Croyon Daven- 
tre Devizes Downton Dudly Eaſbrey Frodingham Hambledon Hemſley 
Blackmoor Hingham Holdſworthy Lamborn Howden Ladbury Lewes 
Malling Nayland Northallerton North Tawton Notting. Peterborough 
 Retford Rothbury Rodham Sherſtone Shrewfb. Stafford Swinehead Tarring 
Warham Wendover Woodſtock 3 Corby Hounſlow Nottingham Pentræth 
Mon Sberborne Workſop 4 Alnwick Harrold Macclesfield Malham Not- 
dminghan- pentrzth Mon Ubley Walhall 5 Axminſter Druſlwyn Ingle. 
crhile Lanfadwyn Laneliom Lanrvlliag L&ghton (Huntindonſh.) Rochf. 
Roy ſton Steeple 6 Biſnop Aukland Blyth Brackley Layo Chapel in le Firth 
Shertſck Dewſbury Eaſt-Hagburn Gaywood Market-Kaiſin Porlop Sher- 
bourn Woobourn 7 Billerica; Bury Stockton 8 Challock South Moulton 
O Abereonway Abergenny Birnfley Baſingitoke Bedal Birming Bleckley 
Brent Bridgport Buckland Carmarthen Cliaribury Cheſter Chicheſt. Cock- 
ermouth Corwen Deal Dolegelly Eaftbourn Falm. Fazley Fenny-Stratf. 
Goſport Sreat-Thortow Hadleigh Hartlepool Haſlingden Hay Higham- 
Ferres Hodaec Hull St Ives (Huntindiſh.) Kegworth Kettering King- 
und Lancater Lanvichangel Lavenham Leiceſter Lendher-Looe Malton 
{*xrlen Market-Dceping Mathry Milden-Hall Milverton Mitchel Dean 
Ajor2ton Newhaven {(Sufſex) Norton Ower Mayne Penkridge Pentree 
Dontypool Roſs Ruſhlag- Green Sntingbourne Selby Sheepwaſh Shefford 
Ihouldham Sleaford Smarden Solyhull South-Brent Steyning Stony-Stratf. 
Stortford Stow (Lincolnſn.) Swindon Taviſt. Tewkſh. Thame Tiverton 
'Forrington Uxbridge Wadebridge Watlinzton Wells Weyhill Withyam 


Farm 1 Beda'e Bedf. Blackheath Buuley Coln Kinsclear Monkton Saliſ. 


| bury Sellinge Shiptone Wraghy 12 Gazton Ditchling Hitchen Landovery 
| Northorp Otterton Sevenoaks Suckle-bridge 13 Banbury Chapel-Cunnon 
F ding Lymington Mans. Rackham Khos-Fair Wigan Windſor 14 Ha- 
worth Leybourn Sarr Trecaſtle Waltham H. Wells 15 Aſhover Carlile 
17 Alceſter Alphington St Aſaph Bake well Belbroughton Chriſtchurch 
Cowling Donnington Havant Ivinhoe Knarefb>roogh Lanrhiad Dyffin 
A vyid Lemuwchllyn Maidft. Navenby Swinftead Thorpe Turner's hill 
wellow Wenlock Wovler 18 Barnel Belbrougbton Little Brickhill Charle- 
Jeton Chipman Chiſleborough Cowbridge Griceieth Dorſtone Evyerſley Far- 
wngdon Haleſworth Harwich Hatfield Haverſord-weſt Henley (War- 
v4:kil) Rindon Kirkham (Lancaſh.) Lantriſſent St Lawrence Laxfield 
Luton Midhurſt Newham (Gloceſter.) Newton-Peppleſord Overton Part- 
bey Irdiwell Wphavem Uſk winterbourn Workington 19 Abbotford Bar- 
vet CJorſe- Caſtle Lemamon-in Tale Lampeter Market Harborough Partney 
Sowbridgeworth Teſtinivg Trevena Whitechurch (Hants) 19 and the 
_ iwo fllwing Saturdays at Cerigy Druidon Chicheſter Colchsſter Dev zes 
Elham Ely Gainſboarotgh Heretord Kingſbrunpton Kothersfie ld Slaidſbarn 
"Fenby 21 Blackburn Bridrington Concer Rudgeley 22 Barking Bevin 
Carſlile Ciithero Newinarket FE Newport-Pagnel Merton 24 Aberfraw 
Brampton Devonth.) Borth Pucrow- bridge Cablter Ciœaydog Dalton 
| O's | Hafling 
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Harling Haſtings Langel - nock Lanſawell Leighton (Bedfordſh.) Lenham 


Market-Drayton Marſhfield Matlock Newn Porthæthwry Ripley (Der- 


5 pyſh.) Spatty Stow (Gloceſterſh) Sturminſt. Tamworth Upportery Wain- | 
fleet Winton 25 Aberwingregin Cartmell Mortimer Potton Perſhore Queen- 


Camel Stockport Whittleſea in the Iſle Ely 26 Abberford Grantham Lan- 
degia Lanſannan Ovingham 27 Aberguilly Bromyard Czrgwrley Clenbury- 


Mortimer Darley Flaſh Daventry Marſh in the Ifle of Ely Nantglyn Ul- 


veritone 18 Aſhby de la Zouch Aſkrig Bangor Biddenden Biggleſwade 
Chepſtow Cullumpton Diſs Droitwich Eaſt Dean Edwinſtone Foreſt-Row 


Lanidlos Liſtone Linfield Malbourne Port Needham Newbury Newmarket. 
Cuff.) Pocklington Plympton South Hartling Thirſk Totneſs Warminſt 
Waatton Whitechurch (Salop) 29 Abbey Holin Ambleſide Aſkrig Panbury 
Bourn Bridgenorth Broadwater Burton , hagford Charring Chedder Ewell 


Hatſtead Hampton Henley (Oxf.) Holt (Denbigſh.) Hwwey Hunmanby 


Kidwely King's Cliff Kirk by Stephen Marlow Mongham Newcaſtle _ 
(Northumb.) Pleaſley Radnor Sedberg Stainton Thirſk Toweeſt. Tun 
bridge Wellingborough 31 Crowcomb Lanllechyd Newhaven (Derbyſh.). 


November i. Coventry Darith Fordſtreet Lanybidar Lytcham Newark 


Preſcott Rothbury Settle Wadhurſt Walden Wingham 2 Altringham 


letchingly Buckland Cuard Downham Faraham Helmſley-Black moor 


. Hoxne Loſtwithell Loughborough Toddington Wilton Werkingham Wye _ | 
3 Broomfield Campden Poole (Dorſ. (Swaſtham Talgarth 4 Eccleſhall 


Litchfield 5 Appleſhaw Lanfechell 7 Barwick-Hill Helmfley-Black moor 
Horley Lampeter Mancheft. Middleham moor Newton- Abbot Newecalt. 


(Stafford) Newport (Monmouthſh.) Rockdale Sutton (Hants) Talſam 


Trefrhiw Tregony Witchbury 8 Aberconway Alford Barton Underwood 


Bingham Blandf. Buckingham Chilham Chipping Norton Cirenceſt. Dul- 


verton Dunmow Hatherleigh Helſtone Hertf. Hexham Kendall Kighly 


_ Rnotsford Lamedy Lanhiader Leeds Leominſter Liduey Maſingham Pens- 


ford Romſey Stamford Stratton Sutton (Warwickſhire) Warwick Whiſtone 
Woodſtock 9 Albrighton 10 St Auſtle Cæirwith Chapel in le Firth Falk- 
ingham Porlock Ruthin 11 Aſhburton Brandron Cambron Langport Len- 
ton near Nottingh. Liverpool Maccles. Newburgh Nunny Peurith Pwil- 


_ hely Reeth 12 Amlwch Biſley Blackeny Brumpton Callington Camraſs 
_. Chelmf, Chirk Dunſtable Fairford Halcheſton Kilgareen Kilham Lanwi. 


nion Lincoln Little- mountain North-Moulton Penmorſa Pentraeth-Mon 


Rowland's-caſtle Stelling Stony-Stratf. Three-Lords Wakeficld wooburn 


14 Allantown Ambeſbury Biddeford Biſhop's-CaſtleCarmarth. Dinaſmond- 


dy Eleſimere Giſborough Hunting-Kingſt. Laneriſlo Leck Lodden Mayfield 


Montgomery Porthatethwry Teſtinivg, Trecaſtle Wakef. Wotton- Ballet 
15 Egton Ottley r6 Andover Beverley Poole (Montgomeryſh.) 17 Brecon | 
Bridgend St Columb Heaton Aunmanby Ingleton Launceft. St Leonard's 


near Belford St Leonard's (Suſſex) Malling Newp. Otterford Warſop 
Willington Wells Yeovil 18 Cuckfield Dorſtone 19 Croſs in-Hand, Truro 
21 Aberwingregin Conwydd Dolton Felton Feltwell Lanufydd Lanybidder 


Petworte Ruabon Skipton 22 Battle Bawtry Boſcaitle Buw (Devon) Brig- 
ſtock Chinn Crowle Darlington Deddington Dolegelly Dover Farrback 
Falkingham Fillingham Guilf. Haltwiſtle Hemton Langoilen Lawhaden 
Marl Martin's 'Townb Mould Mounm. New Backingham Newcalitle 
(Carmanthenſh.) Pembridge Rippon Rugby Scarborough Shattfb, Shiſ- 
nal Skipton Stamford-Bridge Standiſh Storrington Warkworth Wem cs 


therby York andevery other '| hurtday in the Year at Tonk 23 Wliitney 24 


Colesford Eglwysfach Holt (Norfolk) Langtown Penzance 25 Cheſterfield 


Chipping-Norton Elitow Frome Graveſcud Machynletu Thwaite 26 Caſtle- 
down St Ives Landovery Laatechell Littic Dean 25 Bakewell Eglwiwra 
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tk - Fenny-Stratt, Glouceſt. Gorſynon Harlow Hartlepool Hook-Norton Hor | 
- ſham Northamp. Sheffield Spaldick 19 Aſhborne Endfield Langerniew 30 
Alfriſton Belchamp St Paul's Broadhembury Bromhall Bunttinford Cardiff 
Chipham Colyton Cubley Flint Fring Hempnall Lanſanna Maidenhead 
« IM Hamſtead Northwould Preſteign Warringten Wells Week st 
Mary. 
December 1. Hythe Tngateſtone. Penrice Rotherham Tutbury 2 Sputty 
3 Aſhton under line Bettws Garſtang Louth Talgarth 5 Atherſtone Car- 
- nary Durſley Greſsford Lamborn Newark Penybont Pluckly sandwe Staff. 
© Tenby Wenlock 6 Bodmyn Builth Cornhill Cranborne Exeter Greffighall. 
"Launceſt St Nicholas Northwich Sidjan Stoke (Norf.) Tockington Tod- 
dington 6 Cerigy Druidion Clithero 7 Lanellam Leiceſt Ludlow. Malpas 9 
Barnſtaple Bradfield Leybourn 10 Bewdley Bolney Lanon Liſkeard New- 
market El. Newport (Salop) South-Moulton 12 Aberfraw Abingd. Ampt- 
hill Baldock Bettws, Bewdley Bolney Boſton Brackley Chagford Chawley 
Coham Colingburn Duces Eaſt Grimit. Gargrave Gringley Harlech Kime 
- bolton Kirton Langadock Lanport Lanrwſt Narbeth Oſweſtry Petersf Ring- 
wood Rocheſt. Roſs Shrews Stratton Taviſtock 13 Bedale Knareſb. 14 
Thirſk, Trecaſtle 15 Kettering Namptwich 16 Comp St Nicholas Dole- 
gelly Newn 17 Arundel Grantham Helſtone Higham Ferrers Hornie st 
Neot's North-Tawton Spalding Wallingford Woodſt. 19 Beaumaris Bedf. 
Cardigan Ledbury Northamp. Pain's: Caitle Thornbury Truro Wotton-Baſ- 
ſet 20 Bradf. (Yorkſh.) 21 Boxford (Toikch.) Droitwich Grinton Ha- 
warden Highbickanton Kirby Longſdale Laycock Penryn 2 Brailtord 
- {Yorklh.) Carphilla Newport Pagnell 24 Alnwiek Hawarden Lanwnen 
25 st Aſaph Beckley Corw en 26 Cock-Flull. 29 Bridgewater Stonehouſe 30 
Milbourn. 5 | 
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